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CHAPTER  I. 

• STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  1917-18.' 

4 Prepared  under  the  Supervision  of  U.  R.  Bonner,  Socialist  in  Educational  Statistics. 


( ( t n t f n ts  — Ty j>e.s  of  schools  rrpwsented-Numlicr  of  schools  rcpartlng-Unglb  of  sessions-Number 
°f  ^trm.t1°rS7Nl!rnb0r  °f  5tudents  enrolUm-dradimUfs  from  normal  oourses-l'ractioe  teaching 
aiui  facilities  for  It -I libraries- i*ro;>erty-Inromc  -Kvi>eiidltiiros-AccimieY— Summer  sessions  in 
1917 — C hantfosm  t he  normal-school  list—  (iencrul  summary. 


, TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED. 

Tills  report  includes  data  on  public  and  private  normal  schools. 
It  does  not  include  data  on  the  State  teachers’  colleges  of  Colorado, 
lovn.  and  New  York.  These  institutions  are  included  under  sta- 
tistics of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  another 
chapter  of  the  Biennial  Survey. 

The  normal  schools  have  been  classified  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
control.  Those  under  State  control  are  State  normal  schools.  The 
State  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  were,  prior  to  1911,  only 
Parti)  under  State  control.  They  were  • owned  by  corporations. 
Of  the  18  trustees  for  each  institution,  6 were  appointed  by  tho 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  'The  code  of  1911  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  the  institutions  by  the  State.1  Six  of  them 
have  become  the  property  of  the  State  under  this  act. 

A city  normal  school  is  ono  under  the  control  of  the  city  board  of 
education. 

• - ' ^ 

The  definition  of  a county  normal  school  varies  somewhat  in  tho 

different  States.3  Wisconsin  has  the  only  truo  county  normal 
schools’.  They  are  separate  from  the  regular  public  schools  in 
control,  school  plant,  and  all  other  respects.  In  Michigan  the 
, county  training  classes  have  their  own  boards.  In  Ohio  the  county 
normal  schools  are  operated  in  connection  with  first-grade  high 
schools. , They  are  under  tho  supervision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  he  nominates  the  director  of  the  school.  The  county 
normal- schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  are  included  here,  as  are 
also  several  from  Michigan.  Eighteen  other  States  make  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  a number  of  secondary  schools. 

Private  schools  are  under  private  control.  On, this  basis  soveral 
schools  formerly  included  under  public  normal  schools'  have  been 
included  with  tho  private  Bchools  for  tho  purposes  of  this  study.  4? 


1 Mr.  L.  E.  Blauch  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  statistics  of  normal  schools  ° 

! ^“1DCOd?  *'  P“n3yJV“nla  and  other  >'»«•  Act  <X  U.y  18, 1011,  Harriiburj,  1011,  p.  101. 

* 806  Rural  Teacher  Preparation  in  County  Training  Schools  and  High  Schools  ” by  H W Foght, 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1918. 
NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 


The  number  of  norma]  schools  reporting  since  1900  is  shown  in 
Tables  1-5  and  in  figure  1.  One  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  steadj 


Fio.  1.— Number  of  normal  school#  reporting,  1000  lfilB. 
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increase  in  the  number  of  State  normal  schools.  This  is  tho  case 
despite  tho  fact  that  soveral  States  have  abandoned  their  State  nor- 
mal schools  as  . separate  institutions  and  |hat  a number  of  States 
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STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  1917-1918.  21. 

normal  schools  have  become  State  teachers'  colleges,  and  conse- 
quently are  now  reported  under  “ Universities,  Colleges,  and  Profes- 
sional Schools.  * The  institutions  located  at  the  following  places 
were  transferred  to  tho  latter  list  at  the  respective  dates:  Cedar  Falls; 
Iowa,  1911;  Greeley,  Colo.,  1912;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1913.  ^ 

In  several  States  normal  schools  are  organized  as  part  of  a State 
college  or  university.^  The  statistics  of  such  State  normal  schools 
are  included  in  the  data  of  these  higher  institutions  since  they  have 
become  so  organized.  The  following  States,  with  the  respective 
numbers  of  institutions,  are  cases  in  point:  Florida  1,  Nevada  1, 
Ohio  2,  Utah  1,  Wyoming  1.  Tho  two  universities  in  Ohio  which  do 
this  work  were  included  in  the  data  cited  herein  for  the  years  1908 
1910,  and  1912. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Persbns  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  was  included  in  the  reports  on  normal  schools  ' 
until  1911  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  i ‘Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Colleges.”  A similar  statement  applies  to  the  Georgia 
State  Industrial  College  Colored  Persona,  Savannah,  Ga..  until 
1907. 

There  hep  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number*  of  city  normal 
schools.  In  1918  there  were  26  per  cent  more  reports  than  in  1900. 
The  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  State  normal  schools  is 
35  per  cent. 

4-^Nearly  all  of  the  county  normal  schools  have  been  established  sinoe 
1900.  Those  in  Wisconsin  were  established  under  a law  enacted  in 
1899.  Twenty-five  reported  from  Wisconsin  in  1918.  Those  of  Ohio 
are  of  more  recent  date  and  reported  fot,  the  first  time  in  1918. 
Twenty-one  of  the  latter  are  included  in  the  data  of  Tables  1-5  and 
in  figure  1. 

Another  observation  to  be  made  is  the  decrease  in  tho  number  of 
private  normal  schools.  Table  5 shows  this  decrease  to  have  occurred 
in  most  of States  having  such  schools.,  The  increase  in  19#18  is 
partly  due  to  including  25  kindergarten  training  schools  in  1918, 

' while  in  1916  only  14  reported.  The  decrease  in  private  normal 
schools  is  probably  laigely  accounted  for  by  two  causes,  first,  increased 
cost  of  conducting  schools;  and,  second,  the  increased  public  pro- 
vision for  higher  education-  and  for  this  type  of  training. 

The  57  private  normal  schools  reporting  in  1918  are  classified  as 
follows : ~ 


Kindergarten  training  schools 

General  normal  schools  and  colleges 

Normal  schools  of  physical  education... 
Industrial  and  technical  normal  schools. 
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The  data  for  1918  include  24  normal  schools  for  colored  persons 
distributed  as  follows  (see  Tables  32-39): 

State  normal  schools 15 

City  normal  schools 2 

Private  normal  schools 7 

From  Table  5 one  may  gain  a fair  knowledge  of  the  change  in  the 
number  of  the  various  kinds  of  normal  schools  in  the  different  States. 
Of  course  a number  of  schools  fail  to  make  reports  at  times,  but,  in 
general,  the  data  given  indicate  the  increase  or  the  decrease. 

LENGTH  OF  SESSIONS. 

Table  6.— Distribution  of  noniuflfechooh  according  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  in 

the  year , 19t7-18.' 


Number  ol  weeks  in 
school  year. 



N am  yer  offechools . 

Number  of  weeks  la 

school  year. 

Number  of  schools. 

State. 

GUy. 

> 

Coun- 

ty 

Trl- 

vatb. 

BUte. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

PrU 

vate. 

qn 

/ 

2 

42 

44 

2 

6 

32 

5 

43 

4 

. . r . . 

1 

1 

44 

16 

1 

1 

ti 

7 

45 - . 

6 

2 

3 

46 * 

22 

2 

1 

4jt 

n 

o 

19 

17 

47....  M 

3 

1 

48 ... 

21 

2 

S8 

14 

6 

. 2 

2 

50 

1 

' ' ' • Ml 

39  

40 

. 0 
19 

18 

19 

3 

6 

Total  number  of  re- 

41 

3 

1 

l>orU.  . . . 

171 

L34 

45 

57 

• 

i Including  rammer  swwion  of  1917. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  normal  schools  were  in  session  during 
the  year  1917-18  is  shown  in  Table  6.  For  State  normal  schools  the 
most  common  number  of  weeks  is  42.  This  usually  includes  a sum- 
mer session  of  6 weeks.  The  most  common  longth  of  session  for  city 
normal  schools  is  40  weeks,  for  county  normal  schools  40  weeks,  and 
for  private  normal  schools  36  weeks. 

. NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

Tire  number  of  instructors  in  normal  schools  since  1900  has  steadily 
increased,  as  is  shown  in  Table  1.  This  increase,  as  is  quite  evident 
from  figure  2,  has  .been  in  public  normal  schools.  In  1918  thoro 
were  more  than  twice  as  many  instructors  reported  in  State  normal 
schools  as  in  1900.  In  the  afime  tijne  the  number  in  city  and  county 
normal  schools  increased  approximately  78  per  ceut,  while  the  num* 
ber  in  private  normal  schools  decreased  approximately  41  per  cent. 

From  figure  3 'it  is  observod  that  the  average  eizo  of  faculty  in 
State  normal  schools  has  increased  regularly  and  rapidly.  This  indi- 
cates th||,  those  institutions  are  becoming  larger  and  are  doing  more 


STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  lOl'Z— 1918. 
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Fia.  2.— Number  of  Instructors  In  normal  schools,  1000-1938. 
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work.  Tho  dat-a  seom  to  indicate  t-lmt  the  faculties  of  city  ami 
county  normal  schools  are  becoming  smaller.  This  is  due  largely.to 
tho  increase  in  tru\  nuint>er  of  county  normal  schools,  most  of  which 
have  small-faculties,  as  will  bo  noted  later. 

The  ayorage  size  of  faculty  in  private  normal  schools  is  increasing:. 
Since  it  was  noted  above  (see  fig.  1 and  Table  5)  that  tho  number  of 


1900 

1902 

1904 

190£ 

1908 

1910 

1912 

19H 

1916 

1918 

STATS. . . . 

17.3 

i6-i 

21.0 

22.0 

23.0 

25.4  . 

27.0 

28.9 

31.2 

38.6 

CITY  AED 
OOUNTY. .. 

18.3 

23-7 

22.2 

23.4 

19.2 

21.1 

16.1 

13.6 

15.7 

12.? 

Vrivats.  . 

10. *9 

iv.i 

13.7 

16.9 

17.6 

#.9 

17,2 

19.7 

20  ..6 

17.2 

STATX  8CH00L8. 

, 

— CITY  ABC  OOUNTY. 

— 

private  schools. 

Fh>.  3. --Average  itoe  of  faculties  In  normal  schools  1900-1918.  • 

thoso  institutions  is  decreasing,  it  is  obvious  t-lmt.  tho  smaller  schools 
aro  going  out  of  existence,  while  the  larger  tones  are  surviving.  The 
decrease  in  the  size  of  faculty  in  1918  is  partly  duo  to  including  moro 
kindergarten’ training  sc  Hoots^  which  generally  have  small' faculties. 
With  those  eliminated  in  1918  which  were  not  included  in  1916  (13 
schools,  with  a total  of  #6  instructors)  the  average  size  of  faculty  in 
private  normal  schools  was  20V3  in  1918. 
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0 1900 

1902 

190« 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

19U 

1916  191^ 

8TATB . . . . 1775 

2019 

,-?J8o 

2580 

2246 

2596 

3489 

3901 

....  4158  «» 

PRIVATE. . 965 

CITY  AHD 

922 

Hf 

649 

53?, 

589 

410 

359 

....  262 

ooum...  325 

356 

379 

427 

'47?) 

573 

566 

639 

529 

-7  BTATl  8CH00I^.  — *— — CITY  AID  COUHTY. 


PRIVATE  BCHOOI6. 


Fio.  4.— Number  oflrntructors la  normal  courses  In  norm* l schools,  1VOO-1918. 
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STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  1917-1018,  27 

above  mentioned,  eliminated  in  1918,  the  average  number  in  private 
schools  for  that  year  is  9.8.  Thd  decrease  in  the  city  and  county 
schools  since  1910  is  probably  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
county  normal  schools,  which  have  small  faculties. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  and  the  number  in  normal  courses 
are  compared  in  %ure  6.1  There  is  not  much  regular  change  in  the 


i'RXVaTk.  . , 6c.7  69.0  55.* *  *3.8  *3.7  *8.6  39.8  38.0  ....  *4.1 

CITY  AH) 

«*wty....5o.|  52,5  49.3  *5.'  67.7  63.0  77.0  ....  59.9 

stats  schools.— city  a n>  courry.  — — private  school®. 

— _ ‘ 

Fiq.  6.— Percentage  ol  Instructor*  In  noriflai  schools  who  ware  Uacfaors  of  studwto  In  normal  eooms, 

1900-1918. 

percentage  of  State  normal  school  faculties  which  are  giving  normal 
courses.  In  city  and  county  normal  school  the  percentage  increased 
from  1900  to  1914.  In  private  normal  schools  the  percentage  de- 
creased, thus  indicating  that  those  which  survived  tend  to  devote 

more  energy  to  instruction  in  other  than  normal  courses. 

■ „ 9 * 

* *D  these  ratios  for  1918  only  those  schools  art  used  which  reported  both  wt*  of  data. 
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Tablb  7. — Distribution  of  normal  s thools  according  io  the  total  number  of  instructor* 
including  the  president s and  principals , 1917-18.  ^ 


Number  ofinstructors 

• 'Number  of  schools  . 

Number  of  instructors. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

1 * 

1 

l : 
1 

‘8 

1 

1 

5 

15 

13 

5 

1 

1 

45-  50 

2 

51-55 

55-  00 

4 T 

4 

61-  55 

5 

55-  70 

1-  5 

71-  75....: 

7 

5 

8 

6 
1 
6 
1 
1 
3 

86 

6 

6 

16 

9 

8 

8 

3 

1 

3 

75-  80 

5-10 * *. 

8 

13 

13 
20 

* 24 

14 
23 
16 

81-  85 

11-15 

85-  00 

15-90.. * 

01-  Ofi 

£-£ 

95-100  ' 

25-30 

More  thaw  ido 

31-35 

3540 

Total  number  of  re- 
port 

41-45 

Number  of  schoob. 


State. 

City. 

Coun- 
■ *y- 

Pri. 

veto. 

8 

6 

11 

1 

i 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

l 

172 

34 

u ! 

55 

m 

The  size  of  faculty  in  the  various  normal  schools  in  1918  may  be 
noted  from  Table  7.  . The  county  schools  generally  have  the  smallest 
faculties,  and  the  State  schools  the  largest.  The  typical  size  of  the 
State  normal  school  faculty -is  from  21  to  40. 

Table  Distribution  of  notarial  schools  according  to  the  number  of  i nstrfkor*  engaged 
half  time  or  more  m instructing  resident  students  in  normal  courses , 1917-18. 


a 

Number  of  Instructors,  ■ 

Number  of  schools. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

1 

1 

1 

16 

4 

2 

I 

3 

4 

4 

3 : 

1 

10. 

4 

4... ................. 

2 

a 

4 

6 

5 

1. 

3 

1 

1 

1-5 

5 

0 

35 

19 

5-10....: 

12 

3 

2 

9 

11-45 

13 

s 

5 

15-20 

12 

5 

3 

21-25 

10 

3 

3 

— m. 

Number  of  instructors. 


25-30 

81-35 

35-40 

41-45 

45-50 

51-55 

56-00. 

More  than  60 

4 

Total  number  of  re- 
port*  


Number  of  schools. 


State. 


133 


City. 


Coun- 

ty. 


Pri- 

vate. 


» 64,  56,  70,  74,  87,  90,  04,  and  !(#.  , 

Table  8 is  similar  to  Table  7 in  its  make-up.  The  .summer  school 
faculty  is  included  in  the  total  for  the  year,  which  tends  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  faculty  represented  in  this  table  over  the  average 
number  in  the  faculty  during  the  regular  year  (for  the  size  of  sumraef 
school  faculty  see  Table  30). 

NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS  ENROLLED. 

Sines  1912  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  (see 
Table  1,  item  3 a)*  Figure  7 ehows  that  the  increase  was  largely  in 
/ State  normal  schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  private  normal  schools 
;i  f^a  decfdedf&iling.off, 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1918-1918. 


A more  reliable  set  of  data  than  the  total  enrollment  for  the  period 
1900-1913  is  the  enrollment  in  normal  courses  (see  fig.  8).  The  curves 
of  figure  8 are  fairly  regular.  Again,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
number  in  State  normal  schools  increased  rapidly,  the  number  in 


s 


city  and  county,  normal  schools  almost  as  rapidly,  whild  those  in  pri- 
vate normal  schools  decrWs^d.  From  this  figure  the  relative  num- 
bers in  each  type  of  schooMmay  be  eafeily’noted.  The  State  normal 
Schools  are  by  far  the  moet  important  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
their  relative  importance  has  been  rapicffjr  increasing. 
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Table  9. — Comparison*  on  enrollment  in  normal  school*,  1900-1918.  (For  data  tee 

Tablet  i-4.) 


i 1200 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

>1918 

1 i 8 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Average  number  of  students  enrolled  pcx 
school: 

State ! 476 

City  and  county 260 

Private  ... 332 

487 

547 

339 

602 

217 

368 

587 

610 

377 

* 

514 

307 

311 

623 

434 

293 

534 

141 

257, 

553 

125 

®9 

646 

137 

253 

699 

106 

177 

Average  number  of  students  per  school 
enrolled  In  normal  course?’ 

8tate 

Citv  and  countv 

Private 

Average  number  of  students  fcr  instruc- 
tor: 

State 

City  and  county 

Private 

: 328 
153 
158 

301 

170 

140 

326  j 

211 

129 

370 
i 213 
| 115 

396 

182 

126 

473 

194 

128 

464 

141 

122 

477 

121 

133 

551 

161 

189 

583 

104 

93 

27. 5 
13  7 
30. 1 

"3 

23.1 

30. 2 

F23.7 

9.7 

26.8 

26.7 

21.7 
22.4 

23.9 

30.7 

17.1 

24.6 

20.0 

17.3 

19.8 
R.8 

14.9 

19.3 

9.2 

121 

V 

12.2 

180 

8.6 

UU 

Xverage  number  of  students  in  normal 
courses  per  instructor  In  normal 
courses:  ^ 

8tate 

City  and  countv.. 

Private 

Percentage  of  alt  students  who  were  in 
normal  courses: 

State „ 

, City  and  county 

Private 

23.5 

14.1 

23.7 

21.7 
13.8' 
18. 1 

18.6 

16.1 

17.1 

19.7 

18.5 

15.9 

25.0 

14.5 

16.5 

27.5 

13.6 
15.8 

21.4 

14.0 

17.9 

21.0 

11.5 

16.3 

17.4 

14.7 

15.8 

69.2 

60.7 

47.8 

66.0 

31.1 

41.4 

64.4 

97.3 

349 

63.1  | 76.9 
41.8  1 45.6 
30.5  ! 41.6 

76.0 

45.8 

43.8 

8619 

100.0 

47.6 

85.4 

96.6 

51.1 

85.1 

99.6 

67.3 

83.0 

99.0 
(6.4 

1 In^JraI,at,n*  ll>®  d>t»  tor  this  year  only  thoee  schoob  were  turd  which  reported  both  eels  of  data  which 


A number  of  comparisons  are  made  in  Table  9 between  the  number 
' of  schools,  the  number  of  "instructors,  and  the  number  of  students 
enrolled.  MarkedVhang^a  occur  with  regularity  in  only  a few  cases. 
Item  5 of  this  table  seems  to  indicate  that  from  1906  to  1916  private 
normal  schools  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  to  training 
teachers.  This  tendency  seems  different  from  that  noted  above  in 
figures  3,  5,  and  6. 

Table  10. — J)i*tnbution  of  normal  tchoolt  according  to  the  total  enrollment  of  resident 

Undent*,  1917-18. 


Number  of  schools. 


Number  enrolled. 

• 

1 State. 

city. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

Number  enrolled. 

1-  25 | 

7 

21 

11 

901-1  000 

26-  00 

3 

8 

7 

1001-1100  <. 

51-75 

, 3 

3 

9 

^ 5 

1,101-L200 

76-100 

3 

6 

6 

6 

1,301-1,300 

1 301-1  4m  * 

1-100.*,.....* 

6 

18 

44 

29 

1,401-1,500 

101-200 

16 

6 

1 

13 

i Am -1*000 

301-300 

19i 

6 

4 

1 601-1  *700 

301-400 

17 

1 

2 

1 701-1*800 

401-600 

21 

2 

Uom  thun  1 AVI 

501-600 *. 

16 

i 

••Wi?  1 IWIII  I piHJU* 

601-700 

14 

i 

1 o 1 a/ 

701-800 

6 



1 

ivvw  Bumper  of 

m-m 

. . 1 

" 

l 

■ 1 

; 

8tato, 


Number  of  school* 


172 


City. 


' 1,803.  2,080,  2,094,  2^44,  2,480,  2,5*.  2,700,  2,840.  and  2.W6. 


Coun 

ty. 


45 


Pri- 

vate. 


82 
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The  status  of  enrollment  in^918  is  shown,  in  Tables  10,  11,  12,  32, 
36,  and  38.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  includes  the  enrollment 
m the  summer  session  of  1917.  This  means  that  some  schools, 
especially  those  with  large  summer  schools,  are  likely  to  have  a much 
larger  total  enrollment  than  they  would  have  had  if  the  data  only  for 
the  regular  year,  not  including  the  summer,  had  been  used.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  data  of  Tables  11  and  12. 

Table  11. — Distribution  of  bortnal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  rrsidmt  students 
enrolled  in  normal  courses,  1917-18. 


Numbv  of  students. 


State 


V 25... 
30-50.... 
51-  75.... 
70-100.... 


1-100. 
101-300. 
301-300. 
301^400. 
40I-£00. 
S01-000. 
^1-700. 
_Si 


Number  of  schools. 


City. 


Coon-]  Pri- 
ty. 


Number  of  school. 


Number  of  students. 


State 


701-  800 

SOI-  900 

901-1,000 

1,001-1,100 

1,101-1,200 

1,201-1,300 

1,301-1,400 

1,401-1,500 

More  than  1,500.. 


Total  number  of 
reports 


City. 


Coun-j  Pri- 
ty.  vate. 


> 1,503,  1,500,  1,777,  2,017,  2,050,  2,280.  2,520,  2,700,  2,840 

Table  12. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  resident  students 
enrolled  in  other  than  normal  courses , 79/7-75. 


— 

Number  of  students. 

Number  of 
schools. 

! 

Number  of  students. 

Number  of 
schools. 

State. 

Private. 

State. 

Private. 

1-100 

25 

10  ■ 

! 001-700 

1 

101-200 

22 

2 i 

701-800 

3 

201-300  

14 

1 ! 

If  ore  than  800. 

> 2 

* 2 

801-400 

7 

2 ! 

401-600 

4 

Total  number  of  reports 

81 

1 17 

501-000 

3 

! 

> 1,090  and  1,755. 


■ 1,041  and  1,042. 


Table  13.— /)wfn6ufwm  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  attendance  or 
' enrollment  weeks , in  resident  normal  courses , 797  7-18. 1 


Number  of  weeks. 


0-  400., 

500-  m, 

1.000-  1,490. 

1.500-  1,999.  i 

2.000-  3,499. 

0-  2,199., 

2.500-  4,999, 

5.000-  7,499., 
7,300-  9,W. 

10, 000-12,499'. . 


Number  of  schools. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

1 

8 

12 

i 

4 

9 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 1 

i 1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

11 

11 

28 

29 

19 

9 

«* 

9 

23 

2 

7 

10 

l 

2 

31 

L 

10 

| 

12 

13 

2 

i 

Number  of  weeks. 


20.000- 22,499 

22.500- 24*999 

25*000-27,999 

27,50039,909 

30.000- 92,499 

32,50034,990...-. 
M, 000-37, 409 

37.500- 39,999 

Mccetb  40,  0. 


Total  number  of 

reports 

Number  reporting  at- 
tendance weeks... 


Number  of  schools. 


State. 

City. 

Coun-j-  Pri- 
ty.  vate. 

3 

t 

6 

1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
3 

150 

78 

27 

7 

I 

31  j 47 

18  | 90 

nil  a nomber  of  oases  where  attendance  weeks  were  not  reported  the  enrollment  weeks  were  computed 
by  multiply  be  the  number  of  weeks  per  term  or  semester  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  dorms  the 
tens  dr  semester.  _ 
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A better ’means  of  comparing  the  amount  of  service  which  the 
schools  render  is  the  number  of  attendance  wet'  s.  Table  13  gives 
these  for  resident  students  in  normal  courses,  /or  a number  of 
schools  not  reporting  this  item  the  enrollmei  ' weeks  wore 
computed  and  the  results  included  in  Table  13.  The  number 
thus  computed  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  actual  number  of  enroll- 
ment weeks,  the  difference  being  greater  in  the  cases  of  the  longer 
terms.  This  number  is  also  higher  than  the  number  of  attendance 
weeks,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a rough  approximate  means  of  compari- 
son and  is  more  nearly  correct  than,  the  enrollment. 


Table  14. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  ?i onresidenf 
students  enrolled  in  extension  and  correspondence  courses , I917-IS. 


Extension  and  correspondence  courses  were  important  phases  of 
activity  in  a numbed  of  schools  in  1918.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
situation  may  be  obtained  from  Tables  14,  32,  30,  and  38.  The 
number  of  State  normal  schools  reporting  on  these  courses  is  as 
follows: 

Correspondence  courses  only 25 

Extension  courses  only * ^ 

Correspondence  and  extension  courses 15 

Total  number  reporting. 53 

Throe  city  normal  schools  reported  extension  courses,  as  did  also 
five  private  normal  schools,,.  One  private  normal  school  gave  corre- 
spondence courses. 

4 GRADUATES  FROM  NORMAL  COURSES. 

Table  1 shows  that  the  number  of  graduates  from  normal  courses 
in  normal  schools  increased  with  fair  regularity  from  1902  to  1916. 
Figure  9 indicates  that  this  increase  haa  been  in  public  normal 
schools  and  chiefly  in  the  State  institutions.  It  also  shews  the 
relative  importance  of  the  three  types  of  institutions  in  tho  training 
of  teachers  asjmeaaured  by  the  number  of  graduates  from  normal 
courses. 

69872*— 21 3 . jfc. 
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Whether  the  number  of  graduates  is  keeping  pace  with  the  demand 
can  not  be  ascertained  since  the  .number  of  new.  teachers  entering 
the  profession  annually  is  not  known.  » 

To  determine  the  relative  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  gradu- 
ated from  normal  courses  in  normal  schools,  index  numbiws  were 
computed  (see  fig.  10)..,  Tho  index  numbers  of  tho  number  of  men 
1 graduates  were  found  by  dividing  tho  number  for  each  year  con- 
sidered (see  Table  1)  by  the  average  number  for  the  years  1900-1918. 


In  tho  same  Way  tho  index  numbers  were  computed  for  the  numbet 
of  women  graduates:  v 

The  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  graduates  is 
shown  by  the  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  curves  between  the  dates 
considered.  Thus,  for,  example,  from  1906  to  1908  both  Ymrvos 
have  practically  the  same  elope,  thus  indicating  that  the  increase  in 
the  number-of  men  graduates  and  in  the  number  of  women  graduates 
was  relatively  about  the  same*  From  1908  to  1910  the  number  of 
women  graduates  increased  rehatively  much  more  than  did  the  num- 
ber of  men  graduates.  § In  general  the  number  of  women  increased 
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Tajh.e  M5.— Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  hours  of  practice 
teaching  vhich  tgch  student  receives  in  the  normal  courses,  1917-18. 

‘ X ■ 


Number  of  hour*. 

Number  o(  schools. 

i: 

8t»te.> 

cty-hr 

Pri- 

vate. 

Total,  j 

1-49..... 

10  : 

1 17 

3 

i ! 

; 3i  ■ 

SO-  99 

23 

4 : 23 

10 

| AO 

100-149 

34 

2 3 

* 10 

! 49 

150-199 

39 

1 

2 

42 

200-249 

13 

2 

■ 2 

17 

250-299 

1 6 

K i 

\ 7 

:WV449 

1 5 

2 

i i 

s 

350-399 

6 

1 

1 4 

n 

400-449 

' 5 

2 

! 2 

1 ' 9 i 

450-499 

5 

3 

: i 

9 ; 

500-549 

3 

7 

X 

I 13  ‘ 

Nunfber  of  schools. 


Number  of  hours. 

State.1 

CHy.'cr* 

; l 

M 0-590 

1 1 

3 1 

......  4 

000-649 

6 

■1  ; 

1 , *■ 

550-009 

1 . 2 

700-749  

2 

* i 

1 . 4 

7Kn_70Q 

1 : 1 

ridri  nr  nver  

2 ' 

5 1 7 

Median  hours  — 

1H0 

462  ! M 

1H0  i 

Total  num- 
ber of  re- 
port*  

159 

32  : 43 

48  : 282 

* The  five  most  common  numhurs  ore  the  following:  ISO  hour:,  24  schools:  120,  16;  200,  8;  660,  ft;  60,  6. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  IT. 

The  amount  of  practice  teaching  anti  the  facilities  for  it  are  impor- 
tant items  in  normal  schools. 

From^Table  15  it  is  clear  that  there  is  considerable  variation,  in 
the  importance  attached  to  it.  Thirty-one  schools  require  fewer 
than  50  hours  per  student  completing  the  normal  course,  while  in 
7 schools  each  student  received  at  least  800  hours.  Much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  practice  teaching  in  a relatively  large  proportion  of 
city  normal  schools.  The  large  numbers  of  hours  in  private  schools 
generally  occur  in  kindergarten  training  schools.  In  State  normal 
schools  the  variation  is  not  so  marked.  The  county  schools  give 
less  attention  to  it  than  do  the  others.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  normal  courses  in  the  county  schools  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
am  only  one  year  in  length. 

Tatii.e  16.-.  -Distribution  of  mrmal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  pujnls  enrolled 
in  mpdel  and  practice  schools , 1917 -*18. 


Number  of  schools. 


Number  of  schools. 


Number  of  pupils 
enrolled . 

State..  City. 

Coun* 

ty- 

J.  ® 

k N umber  of  pupils  , 

1 enroll©**.  ' 

! ! 

State. 

city.;c»’‘n- 

Pri- 

vate. 

Ril  

7*  li  U 

ft  .»  1 

1 ??  , 1 2 

! 18  ] 

561-600 .Ifwi....1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 11 

1 ...... 

51-100 ! 

101-150 

!•  » 1 
' [I 

001-600 5M-.! 

651-700 | 

NM 1 OUI 

1 

1 

151-200... 

21  

• • . , * .*  ******  •**••! 
1 1r.l  (M¥V  1 

3 

201-250 

251-300 



351  100  

18  

22  . 1 

11  1 1 

7 ' 2 

i 2 i 

;]  801-850 

More  than  850 

6 

7 



\ 

! i 

Total  number  of 

[ " """ 



0 ' 2 

! 

i. 

158 

30  ! 17 

31 

451-000 

mu  un  

9 ■ I 

2 3 

i • 1 

, 

1 

- 1 

_» _■ 

.The  practice  teaching,  facilities  arc  measured  largely  by  tho  enroll- 
In  model  and  Dractico  schools.  Here  again  there  is  much 
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variation,  as  is  shown  in  Table  16.  As  is  to  be  expected  the  citv 
normal  schools  have  large  model  and  practice  school  enrollments, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  city  system  is  available  for  it.  County 
normal  schools  generally  have  small  model  and  practice  schools.  ' 

* LIBRARIES. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  of  normal  schools  rapidly 
increased  from  1900  to  1918  (see  Table  1).  In  Tables  *2-1  this 
increase  is  seen  to  have  occurred  chiefly  in  the  State  normal  schools.' 
The  number  in ,city  and  county  schools  also  increased,  but  the  num- 
ber in  private  schools  decreased. 

The  average  size  of  libraries  in  the  State  schools  was  more  than 
doubled  from  1900  to  1918  (see  fig.  11).  That  of  private  schools 
also  increased. 

’ * 

Tabi.k  17.— IHatributinn  of  normal  schools  according  the  number  of  bound  volumes  in 

hbrttria,  1917-1$. 


Number  or  volumes. 


r-6oo 

501-1,000.. 


i-i.ooo. 

1,001-2,000... 

2.000- 3,000 . . . 

3.001- 4,000... 

4.000- 5,000... 

5.001- 6,000... 

6.001- 7,000... 

7.001- 8,000... 

8.001- 9,000... 

9.001- 10,000.. 

10.001- 11,000. 
11,001-12,000. 


Number  of  schools. 


State.1  city.  X?lu'  ji 
• I ty.  | vat®  '• 


Number  of  schools. 


Sum  tier  of  volumes. 


6 

5 

2* 

18 

12 

14 

8 

n 

' *1 

30 

22 

9 

7 

10 

7 

12 

1 

1 

4 

12 

4 

3 

11 

1 

7 

• V 

l 

1 

15 

2 

* 3 

9 

1 

2 

11 

1 

5 

• 1 

7 

’’ 

12.001- 13,000. 

13.001- 14,000. 

14.001- 15,000. 

15.001- 16.000. 


More  than  16.000.. 


(a)  16;001-20,000 

<6)  20,001-24,00^ 

(c)  24.001-28,000 

(a)  More  than  28,000. 


Total  number  of 
reports 


State.,  City. 


Coun- 

ty. 


Prl- 

vale. 


1 

* 1 


‘30,000;  43,831;  45,300;  57,412;*  76,623;  and  90,000. 


*40,187. 


The  data  on  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  normal 
schools  for  1918  are  exhibited  in  Table  17.  This  makes  clear  .the 
great  variation  in  the  size  of  libraries.  A number  of  the  State  institu- 
tions  are  very  well  provided,  32  having  more  than  16,000  vol»mes 
each.  A number  of  them,  however,  are  inadequately  provided. 
The  libraries  of  county  normal  schools  are  generally  small. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  total  property  valuation  of  normal  schools  may  be  noted  L 
Tables  33,  30,  and  39.  The  variation  in  this  item  is  shown  in  Table  18. 
From  this  it  appears  that  a number  of  the  institutions  are  well-to-jjo  in 
this  respect.  The  valuation  of  more  than  half  of  the  schools  falls 
between  $200,000  and  $650,000. 
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12000 


11000 


9000 


8000 


7000 


6ooo 


5000 


3000 


1000 


city  aw 


1900 

1702 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

4993 

5433 

6085 

68o9 

7854 

8f*6 

8811 

8767 

9160 

11179 

1722 

2036 

29?8 

29 17 

3315 

3565 

3182 

3610 

t 

3892 

3419 

1625 

2382 

1978 

1916 

2557 

2937 

2193 

2588 

2294 

2332 

8TATV  ecRoota. 

***“  CITY  AVD  C0UKTY. 

— 

nUVATV  eCHOOLO. 

JTu.  n.— Average  number  of  volume*  pec  school  la  the  libraries  of  nortnal  school!,  1000-1918. 
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Tablr  18.— Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  fa  the  total  value  of  property 
, including  endowment t *?I7-18. 


Value  of  property. 

Number  of  schools. 

! f 

mher  of  schools. 

State. 

City. 

jcoun- 

Ay- 

Prb 

vat©. 

Value  of  property. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

SO-  $9,999 

1 

„ 

24 

1 

• 9 

ti 

$450,000-1499,999 

500  000-  MO  090 

10 

1 0 

— 

10,000-  19,999.. 

1 

20.000-  29/999 . . 

30.000-  39,999  ... 

40.000-  49,999 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 
’ 3 

1 

1 

550.000-  599*999 

600.000-  049,999 

650  OOO-  flOQ  OQp 

p 

a , 

4 

2 

2 

6 

7 

1 

u-  49,999 

50.000-  99,999 

100.000- 149,999 

7 

10 

0 

4 

34 

17 

5 

8 

700.000-  749^999 

750.000-  799,999 

800.000-  843,999 

850  000  - 899  999 

150.000- 199  999 

200.000- 249,999 

250. 000- 299,999 

300.000- 349,999 

9 

22 

10 

10 

4 

2 

3 

900.000-  949*099 

950.000-  999  999 

1 

4 

0 

I 

i.. . . 

2 

2 

More  than  1,000,000  ..  . 

1 ft 

i j 

*2 

350.000 -399.999  . 

12 

,1 

Tolal  number  of 

■=L=^' 

r=r=-_- 

=7'-'  “ 

490.000-449,999 

13 

168 

25 

34  | 

40 

— 

1 

n[K'nii 

■1,013, <40;  1,054,043;  1,087,531;  1,1*3,857;  1,150,000;  1,315,000.  » 1,292,085.  » 3,705,022;  3,812,20s' 

INCOME  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  receipts  of  normal  schools  have  increased  very  rapidly  since 
1900.  (See  Tables  1-4  and  fig.  12,)  The  data  show  that  this  increase 
has  occurred  veyy  largely  in  the  State  schools. 

From  figure  13  it  is  evident  that  the  State  normal  schools  in  more 
recent  years  are  securing  a smaller  perc^Kage  of  their  income  from 
public  appropriations  than  was  the  case  from  1900  to  1908.  This 
means  that  mbre  is  being  received  from  such  sources  as  fees,  gifts 
productive  funds,  etc. 

v TABLr:  IS.  Average  receipts  of  normal  schools  per  school,  1900-191S, 


Sources. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

n 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

State 

City  and  county. 
Private 

29, C77 

$33,500 
39, 219 
14,105 

$40,568 

41,091 

17,553 

$47,  421 
33,248 
18,146 

1 

$014,001 

60,159. 

43,898 

$70,041 

62,853 

49,699 

$71,424 

17,080 

31,920 

$88,854 

■o.two 

li,114 

$102,004 

19,731 

56,340 

$118,545 
1 18,1170 
46,372 

1 Expenditures. 


The  average  income  of  normal  schools  shows  a rapid  increase  in 
the  State  and  iji  the  private  schools.  (See  fig.  14.)  The  drop  in 
the  curve  for  private  schools  in  1912  was  due  partly  to'  the  fact 
that  several  large  schools  were  included- in  1910  but  not  in  1912. 
The  decrease  shown  in  the  city  and  county  schools  occurred  largelv 
because  fewer  large  schools  and  more  small  schools  reported  their 
income  in  later  years. 

The  derivation  of  the  inoome  of. State  normal  schools  in  1917-18 
is  set  forth  in  figure  15.  -These* percentages  were  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  total  receipts,  less  the  income  from  public,  funds  for 
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. increase  'of  plant,  with  the-  amount  received  from  public  funds  for 
•current  expenses.  In  Wisconsin  the  income  from  fees,  etc.,  is  . 
turned  over  tp  the  State.  The  State  appropriations,  therefore, 
in  Wisconsin  cover  all  Receipts  for  State  normal  schools.  In  com-  * 
puting  these  percentages  the  State  plan  was  not  followed.  The 


Fio»  12.— Total  receipt*  cf  normal  schools,  1000-1818. 


& 

4 


receipts  from  the  various  sources  were  66nside$Bd  as  m other  States 
for  the  reason  that  the  State  ill  reality  appropriated  so  much  lees 
from  public  roads,  since  such  receipts  ire&Ily  contribute  to  the  State 
eppropri&tionb.  A similar  remairk  may  be  mad©  in  the  case  ofaev- 

«faj  other  States.  {See  table  34  and  footnotes.)  It  is  obvious 

%•  ' 
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from  figure  15  that  there  is  much  variation  in  the  policies  of.  the 
different  States  in  the  support  of  their  State  normal  schools.  lx\ 
California  almost  all  of  the  income  for  current  expenses  was  received 
from  public  funds,  while  in  Pennsylvania  only  20  per  cent  was  so 
obtained.  In  the  latter  State  a number  of  the  schools  are  yet  semi- 
private. 


Fio.  IS.— Percentage  of  total  reoelpts  tor  8tat*  twhI  jcboolt  wbkfc  was  appropriated  from  public 

fund*,  1600-1916. 

EXPENDITURES. 

% ... 

The  variation  in  total  expenditure  of  normal  schools  in  1917-1& 
is  set  forth,  in  Table  20,  One  State  school  spent  less  than  $7,500.< 
while  64  spent  more  than  $100,000.  The  county  schools  are  the 
smallest  as  measured  by  expenditures.  Only  tw6  private  schools 
expended  more  than  $00,000.  r 


■m; 
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Table  20. — Distribution  qf  normal  school*  according  to  the  total  current  expenditures, 

1917-18. 


Expenditure 


09-  03,499. .. 

2.500-  4.9M... 
5,000-  7,490... 

7.500-  9, 980 A. 

0-  9,900... 

10.000-  19,990... 

30.000-  29,900... 

30.000-  39,999.  .. 

40.000-  49,990... 

50.000-  09,999... 

60.000-  69,999... 

70.000-  79,999... 


#J’’Uibor  ofschoob. 


State.  City 


CotinJ  Prl- 

ty. 


9 

«l 

ul. 

« I 


Expenditure; 


080.000- 089,999 

90,060-  99,990 

100.000- 100,999 

110.000- 119,999 

120.000- 129,999 

130.000- 139,909 

140.000- 149,999 

130.000- 150,999 

More  then  0160^000.. 


Number  of  schools. 


Total  number  of 

reports 


State. 


City. 


Coun- 

ty- 


PrJ/> — - 
vate. 


1 161.440: 165,645;  174,644;  179,746;  191,789;  198,302;  199,212;  207,075;  226,407;  240,391;  252,600;  353,564;  272,759; 
313,167.  k 

*315,908;  397,360. 


Table  21. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  annual  talari et  of  the. presi- 
dents and  principals,  1917-18. 


Annual  saiartoe. 


11-0409. 
500-  909. 

1.000- 1,409. 

1.500- 1,999. 

3.000- 2,499. 
3,3004,999. 

3.000- 3,499. 

3.500- 3,999. 

4.000- 4,490. 


Number  of  schools. 


State. 


City. 


Coun- 

ty* 


Pri- 

vate. 


3 

8 

13 

. i 

1 

. 2 


Annual  salaries. 


04,500-04,000 

5.000-  5,499 

5,500-  6,999 

6.000-  6,499 

7.000-  7,499 

Total  number  of 
reports 


N umber  of  schools. 


State.  City. 


Qoun*  Tri- 
ty.  vate. 


" 


Table  21  sherds  the  distribution  of  the  salaries  of  principals  and 
presidents  of  normal  schools.  Here,  too,  considerable  differences 
obtain.  No  county  normal  school  principal  received  $3,000.  Most 
of  the  county  normal  school  .directors  in  Ohio  received  $950  and 
$1,000.  Of  the  State  normal  school  principals  and  presidents,  133 
received  $5,000  or  more. . Elevdn  city  normal  school  principals 
received  $3,000  or  more.  ^corresponding  figure  for  private 
normal  Bchool  presidents  and  principals  was  four.  r 

Classiiication  of  expenditures^ In  the  tables  which  follow ‘"the 
items  are  made  up  as  folio wb:  . * * 

j • (1)  Business  administration  includes  salaries  „of  boards,  their 
j^velihg  expenses,  and  similar  items.  : t • « 
j CO/ The  salary^pf  tfie^  principal  needs  no  explanation.  4 

^ .(3)  Qther  'expenses  of  irfucatio^^^  include  , the 

ialary  of  afficeaasistanta  (clerical)  and  other. office  expenses.  (Itenjp 
% cc»|t  of  adminiatratioh.)  . 
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(4)  Salaries  of  deans  and  teachers  need  no  explanation. 

(5)  Textbooks,  supplies,  etc.,  include  such  supplies  as  are  used  in 
instruction.  (Items  4 and  5 constitute  the  cost  of  instruction.) 

(6)  Operation  of  school  plant  includes  wages  of  janjtors,  engineers, 
etc.,  and  wages  paid  persons  connected  with  demonstration  farms 
and  with  dormitories;  cost  of  fuel,  water,  and  light;  janitors'  supplies;  , 
♦and  similar  expenses  of  operation. 

(7)  Maintenance  of  school  plant  includes  repair  of  buildings  and 
upkeep  of  grounds,  repair  aifd  replacement  of  equipment,  and 
similar  items. 

(8)  Auxiliary  agencies  include  salaries  of  librarians  (sometimes 
reported  under  salaries  of  instructors),  books  and  library  supplies, 
atlfleticsand  promotion  of  health,  lunches,  lecturecourses,  printing, etc, 

(9)  Fixed  charges  include  rent,  insurance,  contributions,  and  con- 
tingencies. (Items  8 and  9 constitute  the  expenses  for  miscellaneous 
items.) 

Detailed  expenditures  of  58  State  normal  schools. — For  a detail  study 
of  expenditures  of  State  normal  schools,  58  schools  were  selected. 
Those  chosen  reported  the  total  number  of  attendance  weeks  and 
distribution  of  their  expenditures.  Several  other  schools  reported 
these  <dat&,(  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the  method  used  only  a limited 
numbercould  be  included.  The  list  is  thought  to  be  a fair  sample.  It 
contains  schools  from  27  of  the  42  States  which  have  State  normal 
schools.  From  Table  22  it  appears  that  they  fairly  represent  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  number  of  attendance  weeks,  since  the. 
schools  included  therein  have  from  1,558,  in  the  smallest,  to  39,116  in 
the  largest  school.  The  greatest  possible  variation  qn  this  score,  as 
indicated  in  Table  13,  is  limited  to  a little  over  40,000  attendance 
weeks  in  the  largest  school.  The  schools  selected  are  also  representa- 
tive with  regard  to  the  total  current  expenses,  since  the  total  current 
expenses  vary  from  $12,576,  in  the  school  having  the  lowest  amount, 
to  $199,212  in  the  school  having  the  largest  amount,  as  shown  in 
Table  26.  The  highest  corresponding  expenditure  incurred  by  any 
State  normal  school  is  $313,167,  as  shown  in  Table  20.  The  general 
tendencies  in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  can  be  noted  from  a 
study  of  the  practice  in  these  schools.  Any  other  school  can  easily 
be  compared  with  these  data  if  the  number  of  attendance  weeks  and 
the  distribution  of  expenditures  are  known. 
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Table  22. — Fifty-tight  State  normal  schools  arrange 4 tn  order  of  magnitude  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  attendance  weeks , 1917-18. 


■ Ixwation  of  institution. 


Los  Axuri 
Norm at. 


111. 


Wamirtglg,  Mo 


, Tex.1. 


Prairie  Vk 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Carbondale,  111 

Springfield,  Mo 

Pittsburg,  Kans 

Aberdeen.  S.  Dak..*.. 
San  Marcos.  Tex. . . , . 

Farmville,  Va 

Cape  Glraraeftu,  Mo. . 

Kearn ey.  Nebr 

8t.  Cloud.  Minn. 

Stereos  Point,  Wls. . 
Cheney,  W asb . . v . - 
Shlppensburg,  Pa. 


Oneonta.  fa.  Y..* 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„.i 


Parent,  Okie... 
Katstown.  Pa. . 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa 
Pine  Buff,  Ark.*.. 
Whitewater,  Wis.. 
MlUewville,  Pa.... 
LMnnton,  Ala... 

burg.  Mass . . 
Menomoue,  Wis.. 


I 


Number 
of  at- 
tendance 
weeks 


39.110 
33, 421 
32, 196 
28,344 
26,944 
26,647 
26,260 
36,192, 
26,963 
24,253 
22,489 
20,267 
18,905 
18,888 
18,741 
18,274 

17.854 
17,760 
17,664 
17,577 
16,814 
15,900 
15,243 
14,456 
14,116 
13,621 
12,000 

11.854 
11,594 


Non-  ' 
resident 
stu- 
dents.1 


611 

310 

460 


112 

401 


37 

332 

5 


Location  of  institution. 


"Providence,  R.  I.. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa — 

Edinboro,  Pa 

Fredericksburg,  Va 

Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Platteville,  Wis.. 

Richmond,  Ky 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Fayetteville.  N.  C.* 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Minot,  N.  Dak 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Eliendak,  N.  Dak 

Chadroo,  Nebr 

Springfield,  8.  Dak 

Albion,  Idaho 

Fresno,  Calif.. . . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Cullowbee,  N.C.... 

Worcester,  Mass 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Keene,  N.  H 

Commerce,  Tex 

Westfield,  Mass... 

WiUimontic,  Conn 

North  Adams,  Mass 

Presque  Isle,  Me 

Johnson,  Vt 


Number 
of  at- 
tendance 
weeks 


Non- 

resident 

stu- 

dents.1 


11,090 

10,994 

10,670 

10,222 

10,088 

9,896 

9,618 

8,766 

8,478 

^8,463 

8,164 

7,614 

7,570 

7,481 

7,286 

7,253 

7,200 

6,960 

6,805 

6,560 

6,560 

6.389 

6,370 

6,249 

6,091 

4,021 

4,010 

2,309 

1,558 


112 

11 


035 

*49 


20 

31 


1 These  student*  were  enrolled  in  extension  and  in  correspondence  courses, 
any  ratios  which  are  used  In  this  discussion  of  expenditures. 

* For  colored  persons. 


They  are  not  considered  in 


In  this  study  of  expenditures  of  58  State  normal  schools  each  insti- 
tution is  assigned  a significant  number.  Table  22  shows  the  scheme 
of  numbering  used.  The  schools  are  here  arranged  in  serial  order 
according  to  the  number  of  attendance  weeks,  the  one  with  the 
largest  number  of  attendance  weeks  being  number  1,  etc.  The 
number  of  a school,  therefore,  denotes  the  Relative  size  "of  the  insti- 
tution which  it  represents.  Thus  school  number  29  is  about  the 
average  size,  school  number  4 is  large,  school  number  57  is  small,  etc. 
This  scheme  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  reader  follows  the  discussion 
and  reads  the  accompanying  figures. 

. In  this  study  no  account  is  taken  of  the  nonresident  students  in 
extension  and  in  correspondence  courses.  The  number  so  enrolled  is 
given -in  Table  22.  These,  of  course,  add  to  the  amount  of  current 
expenditures,  but  there  is  no  convenient  means  of  including  them  in 
the  ratios  which  are  used.  Possibly  the  exclusion  of  nonresident 
students  may  explain  why  certain  schools  have  relatively  very  high 
expenditures  per  attendance  week. 

The  data  of  Table  24  were  derived  from  the  corresponding  data  of 
Table  23  by  dividing  each  item  for  each  school  by  (he  number  of 
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attendance  weeks  reported  for  the  school,  that  is,  by  dividing  for  each 
school  the  data  in  columns  3 to  16,  inclusive,  of  Table  23  by  the  data 
ih  column  2 of  the  same  table.  Table  23  also  shows  the  median  cost 
and  the  upper  and  the  lower  limits  of  the  middle  half  of  the  costs  for 
the  various  purposes^. 

To  obtain  the  median  here  used  the  various  costs  per  attendance 
’week  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  different  schools  were  arranged  in 
serial  order,  the  largest  being  first.  The  middle  cost  was  then  taken 
as  the  median.  When  there  was  an  oven  number  of  costs  in  the  series 
so  arranged,  the  higher  one  of  the  two  middle  costs  was  taken  as  the 
median.  In  a similar  manner  the  upper  and  the  lower  limits  of  the^ 
middle  half  of  the  costs  were  obtained,  the  series  being  divided  into 
four  nearly  equal  pdrts,  instead  of  into  two  parts  as  in  the  case  of  the 
median.  The  middle  Jialf  is  frequently  called  the  “zone  of  safety.” 

Table  24  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  School  No.  58  spends  per  attend-" 
once  week  $ 18.25  for  all  current  expenses,  $1.35  for  the  salary  of  the 
principal,  $0.34  for  other  expenses  of  educational  administration, 
$9.82  for  salaries  of  deans  and  teachers,  $0.68  for  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies for  instruction,  etc. 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  data  of  Table  25  were  com-  • 
puted.  These  were  obtained  from  Table  24  by  dividing  each  item 
in  it  by  the  median  for  the  corresponding  item.  Table  25  is  thus  a 
table  of  ratios  as  is  indicated  by  its  heading.  The  median  ratios  and 
the  upper  and  the  lowqr  limits  of  the  middle  half  of  the  ratios  are 
given.  These  aid  in  interpreting  the  data  of  the  table. 

Table  25  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  School  No.  58  spends  per  attend- 
ance week  2.84  times  the  median  amount  (see  Table  24  for  median 
amount)  for  all  current  expenses,  4.66  times  the  median  amount  for 
the  salary  of  the  principal,  2.12  times  the  median  amount  for  other 
expenses  of  educational  administration,  etc* 


% 


Table  23. — Expenditure*  for  various  purposes  tn  88  State  normal  schools , 1917-18. 
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Xsphmtim  of  Pi?.  18. 4ffow  U ’Stott  norm*!  oehoole  rpend  their  money. 

To  rewd  curves  observe:  ' ' 

Schools  are  numbered  aooordlng  to  the  total  nuipber  of  attendance  weeks  In  each,  No.  1 being  the  largest 
and  58  th$.smUkrt,  (See  Tablo  22.)  Each  radius  represents  a school. 

TU|Hnn<ng  with  school  No.  58,  schools  are  arranged  around  the  drde  In  the  order  of  the  cost  (current 
expenses)  per  attendance  week;.  No.  58  having  the  highest  cofet;  No.  51,  the  next  highest;  No.  50,  the 
next  highest;  eta  The  spiral  curve  shows  what  part  this  cost  per  attendance  week  Is  of  the  median  oost 
Thus,  school  No.  58  spends  2M  times  the  median  oost,  which  Is  indicated  by  circle  No.  1.  The  arrows 
In  the  central  part  of  each  figure  indicate  the  xhools  which  fall  within  the  “middle  half”  on  t}ie  oost  per 
attendance  WWk. 

' In  each  part  of  figure  10,  some  function  of  expenditures  is  shown  by  means  of  the  “ dotted  “sigtag  curve 
In  each  case  the  Is  1.  If  a school  falls  between  the  two  heavy  “longdash  " dicks,  li  is  within  the 

“middle  half"  'W  “safety  tone " on  the  function  charted. 

Forlllustratij©,  note  the  third  radius  representing  school  No.  Ain  each  chart,  Farts  I-VI.  This  school 
spends  «i two  and  a half  times  as  modi  per  attendance’ week  for  current  expenses  as  the  median  oost. 
This  relationship  Is  Indicated  by  the  relative  distances  of  the  “spiral  “and  the  ''median"  from  the  “O" 
drde  on  radius  56.  The  oost  in  this  school  Is  considerably  above  “middle  half." 

In  Part  I this  sdrnol  spends  almost  three  times  as-much  for  administration  per  attendance  week  as  the 
mftdUn  oost  On  this  score  the  coat  Is  also  above  the  “middle  half,"  since  the  "dotted"  curve  meets 
radius  56  beyond  the  outer  "long-dash" circle.  * 

In  Pert  II  spends  Cor  instruction  per  attendance  week  1.75  times  the  median  oost  On  this* 

•oore,  also,  the  oost  Is  above  the  "middle  half." 

In  Part  HI  this  school  spendi  for  the  operation  of  its  plant  over  5 times  as  much  per  attendance  week  as 
the  oost  Again,  it  Is  considerably  above  the  “middle  half." 

In  Fart  IV,  a dmtWr  statement  applies  Cor  the  ooat  of  maintenance. 

. In  Part  V no  data  were  submitted  on  the  oost  of  miscellaneous  Items.  } , 

In  Fart  VI  certain-items  In  Parts  I and  II  are  combined  to  show  fhe  amount  spent  per  attendance  week 
for  the  salaries  of  principals,  tWn*,  and  teachers.  In  school  No.  56  the  amount  spent  for  salaries  per 
attendance  weak  is  1 A times  the  oost.  4dve  oost  is  above  the  "middle  half,"  slnoe  the  dotted 

curve  meets  this  radius  beyond  the  outer  “long-dash"  circle. 

By  noting  the  distances  of  the  points  on  the  curves  from  the  “O"  drple,  it  is  possible  in  figure 
16  to  compare  the  expenditures  of  one  school  with  those  of  any  other  school  for  any  function  of  expense. 
In  P&rt  I,  for  example,  school  No.  53  spends  over  twice  as  much  per  attendance  week  for  administration 
m does  school  No.  $£ slnoe  the  "dotted"  curve  me3fb  radius  53  twjce  as  far  from  the  “0"  circle  as  the 
point  of  lnteraectktt'of  this  carve  with  radius  52  is  distant  from  the  " 0 " circle. 


The  data  of  Table  25  are  illustrated  in  figure  16,  Parts  I to  VI.  In 
all  parts  of, figure  16  and  in  Tables  23,  24,  and  25,  the  order  of  the 
Bchools  is  the  same.  Attention  is  again  Called  to  the  faot  that  the 
numbers  of  the  schools  indicate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  aohools  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  attendance  weeks.  This^means  that  the 
numbers  have  a significance  in  the  interpretation  oTfigure  16. 

The  spiral  curve  indicates  the  ratios  between  the  amounts  spent 
per  attendance  week  for  all  current  expenses  and  the  median  amount 
for  all  ourrent  expenses  (see  Table  25,  column  2).  The  spiral  curve 
was  used  to  represent  the  total  current  expenses  rather  than  to 
retirement  any  single  function  of  expanse  so  that  comparison  might 
easily  be  made.  The  spiral  could  represent  any  other  item,  in  which 
case  the  spiral  would,  not  be  tl*e  same  and  the  order  of  schools  would 
begoverned  by  the  order  of  the  delations  of  the  function  from  the 
median.  Schools  falling  within  the  middle  half  on  the  total  cost  of 
current  expenses  per  attendance  week  are  indicated  in  the  middle  of 
figure  16  (^lifiddle i half ^^ii'eut  expenses”)-  v 

The  limits  of  the  middle  half  of  the  ratios  on  the  v&rious  other 
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dash”  circles.  Thus  if  the  “ dotted”  curve  meets  any  radius  between 
the  two  “ long-dash”  circles,  the  school  represented  by  that  radius 
spends  for  the  item  considered  an  amount  within  the  middle  half  as 
indicated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  24. # 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  considering  the  middle  half  that  it  may  be 
creditable  to  an  institution  to  be  located  either  below  or  above  the 
middle  half  on  certain  items.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  seem 
altogether  creditable  for  a school  to  be  above  the  middle  half  on 


cost  of  instruction  or  to  be  below  the  middle  half  on  expenses  of 
operation  of  school  plant.  A school  having  a very  high  total  cost  per 
attendance  week  will  not  usually  fall  Vithin  the  middle  zone  on  any 


item  of  expeiise.  Thus  the  u dotted’ 9 cirve  will  seldom  enter  this 

highest  cost  per  attendance  week. 


% t 


zone  for  thaJ4  schools  having  the  highest  cost  per  attendance  weeK. 
Similarly , the  curve  ^ill  usually  fall  below  this  zone  for 

th&  ^schools  having  the  lowest  Oost  per  attendance  Week. 

T .. ' V 
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The  dotted  curve  of  figure  16,  Part  I,  shows  that  the  cost  fbr 
administration  per  attendance  week,  in  general,  tends  to  be  high 
when  the  cost  for  current  expenses  per  attendance  week  is  high,  and 
low  white  the  cost  per  attendance  for  current  expenses  is  low,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  tha,t  the  dotted  curve  tends  to  follow  the 
spiral  curve.  In  sevoral  cases  there  are  notable  exceptions  such  as 
schools  Nob.  52  and  39,  which  are  low  on  this  item,  and  schools  Nos. 


r 


Fio.  16,  Part  II  — The  cost  o (Instruction  compared  with  the  median  coat. 

9, 27, 21 , and  48,  which  are  comparatively  high  on  this  item.  There  is 
perhaps  some  error  in  the.  reports  in  the  cases  where  the  curve  for 
Administration  falls  beyond  tho  scalo. 

Attention  i$  called  to  the  ,faot  that  on  tho  spiral  curve  practically 
all  of  the  schools  above  the  middle  half  (No.  58,  through  51, .to  and 
includirfg  45)  are  indicated  by  largo  numbers,  which  means  that  they 
are  the  smaller  scbopls.  TMI  likely  accounts  for  the  high  cost  per 

' 1 ' • . . ’ * 
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attendance  week  for  current  expenses  in  these  institutions.  Most  of 
the  schools  below  the  median  on  the  spiral  (No.  36,  through  14,  to 
and  including  38)  are  indicated  by  small  numbers,  thus  signifying 
that  they  are  the  larger  schools.  This  seems  to  point  out  that  the 
larger  schools  are  the  less  expensive. 

Two  types  of  comparisons  are  possible  in  those  figures.  The  first 
type  is  that  of  noting  how  one  particular  school  stands  on  any  one 


■ in  *>  wj>tw to  n>  — <i  f oawi  dt.ij), 

K TO  PWMTW  At  TO  f 1 — ««f. 


Fto.  lfl,  Part  in.  The  cost  of  operation  as  compared  with  the  ma^ian  cost. 


item,  or  on  all  items  of  oxponso  as  related  to  the  central  tendency*  * 
median  of  middlo  half.  Thus  by  noting  school  No.  52  on  all  the  parte 
of  figure  16  it  is  evident  that  this  school  is  high  (above  the  median)  on 
tho  cost  per  attendance  week  for  each  purposo,  though  relatively" 
not  so  high  on  the  operation  of  school  plant  (see  fig.  J6,  Part  III)  m 
on  the  other  items,  It  enters  tho  ‘safety  zone”*on  no  function  ojt 
expense.  It  is  very  high  on  ft^mtenptce  ai^d  on 

k— . A-v-v  .. ^ 
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It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  a small  school,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  high  number  (52),  and  that  its  total  current  expenses  per  attend- 
ance week  are  high  as  indicated  by  the  spiral  curve.  In  similar 
manner  it  may  be  noted  that  school  No.  2 is  below  the  middle  half 
on  administration,  above  the  median  but  within  the  middle  half  on 
instruction,  below  the  median  but  within  the  middle  half  on  opera- 
tion, etc.  ^ 


Fig.  16,  Past  IV.— The  oott  ofmainUoinca  u oompared  with  the  median  oott, 

• The  second  type  of  comparison  is  that  of  showing  how  the  expendi- 
tures of  one  school  compare  with  those  of  another  school  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  this  the  distances  of  the  points  from  the  “0”  cir- 
cle are  to  be  noted  and  compared..  Thus,  school  No*  53  spends 
. about . twice  as  much  per  attendance  week  for  administration 
does  school  No.  52,  as  is  explained  in  the  directions  for  reading  the 

YV-.-  '■■.r  ; *v.-  .*•  ’ • * ' 
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The  observation  may  be  made  that  some  items  show  much  greater 
general  variation  from  the  median  than  do  others,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  different  widths  of  the  “middle  halfM*on  tho  different  parts  of 
figure  16.  The  “safetv^ones”  are  of  different  widths  in  the  different 
charts.  The  least  variation  from  the  median  is  in  tho  cost  of  instruc- 
tion (see  fig.  16,  Part  II)  and  in  salaries  of  principals,  deans,  and 
teachers  (see  fig.  16,  Part  VI),  and  the  greatest  variation  is  in  the  cost 


Fio.  16,  Part  V.— Th«  cost  of  miscellaneous  items  u oompar&l  with  the  median  cost.  » 


of  maintenance.  In  the  latter  case  some  schools  may  have  included 
outlays  in  reportin^maintenance. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  total  current  expenses  going  for  each 
function  of  expense  can  be  noted  approximately  on  figure  16,  PaHs 
F-VI.  If  tho  expenditures  for  the  various  purposes  in  each  school 
wpre  ideally  distributed^  as  indicated  by  tho  medians  in  24, 

would  hfo  no  fllsct^&tiQn  fyoinnt  the  spiral  ctaffve  and  dotted 
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the  percentage  spent  for  administration  is  loss  than  the  median 
(Table  27,  column  12).  This  comparison  holds  in  general,  though 
there  are  slight  differences  due  to  the  fact  that  the  median  is  us^d 
instead  of  arithmetical  average.  The  variation  is  usually  restricted 
to  about  10  per  cent.  In  other  words,  when  the  proportion  going 
for  any  function  varies  less  than  10  per  cent  from  the  median  propor- 
tion going  for  that  purpose,  the  dotted  curve  is  likely  to  fall  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spiral  from  that  indicated  by  the  table  of  per- 
centages. Where  this  variation  is  greater  than  10  per  cent  the  dotted 
curve  falls  within  or  without  the  spiral  curve  as  indicated  bv  the 
table  of  percentage. 


THE  SALARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

Tahuk  211  .—  Total  current  expenses  and  salaries  of  principals  of  AS  State  normal  schools 

1917-18.  ‘ . ’ 


Numltcr 

of 

school  , 

(.SCO  i 

Tatlo  i 
22).  1 
\ 

1 


2 
1 [ 

<1 

12  ' 
s ' 

’SI 

23  ! 
5 I 

9 i 

10  I 

14  : 

11 

» 

13 

51 

10  1 

if  i 

18  ; 
37  , 
28 

£ I 
20  • 
25  f 

4° 
31  I 


Total  current 
expenses. 


Salary  of 
principal. 


Amount , 


! Ratio  to 
median. 


0) 

(') 

(') 


$199,212 
191,780 
165,645 
139,200 
137,855 
132,317 
123,230 
122,777 
119,810 
117,917 
115,915 
114,837 
113,489 
110,741 
109,774 
. 101,927 
103,010 
102,385 
98,409 
96,442 
95,260 
93,555 
90,325 
89,851 
83,000 
82,693 
79,452 
77,246 
26,519 

109, 774 
76,240 
59,541 


ALtount. 


2.f>l 

2.51 
T.  16 
1.82 
1.80 
1.73 
1.61 
1.61 
1.57 
1. 54 

1.52 
1.50 
1.48 
1.45  l 
1.43  I 
1.37 
1.35 
1.34 
1.29 
1.26 
1.24 
1.22 
1.18 
1.17 
1.08 
1.08 
1.04 
1.01 
1.00 

1.43 

1.00 

.78 


$5,000 

6,000 

2,000 

3,900 

5.500 
6,000 
^noo 

4.500 
*4,500 

4.000 
3,600 

5.000 
4,300 

3.000 

3.000 

3.500 

5.000 

4.000 
4,000 

4.500 
4,000 
4,250 
4,300 

m 

4,000 

4.000 
,754 

2,700 

4,250 
3,  COO 

3.000 


Ratio  to 
median. 


1.39 
1.67 
.56 
1.08 
1.53 
1.67 
1.39 
1. 25 
1.25 
1.11 
1.00 
1.39 
1.19 
.83 
.83 
.97 
1.39 
1.11 
1.11 
1.25 
1.11 
118 
1.19 
1.11 
1.11 
1.11 
1. 11 
.49 
. .75 

1.18 

1.00 

.83 


Number 

of 

school 

(see 

Table 

22). 


39 

19 

46 

35 

52 
• 33 

20 

53 

41 
17 
45 
32 

56 

36 

43 

47 
55 

42 

54 
91 

49 

50 

44 
27 
58 
24 

57 

48 
38 


Total  current 
expenses. 


Amount. 


$74,782 
74, 1S6 
73,645 
73,217 
71,568 
09,715 
66,966 
66,087 
64,881 
64, 180 
63,240 
62,724 

61.983 
59,541 
64,074 
52, 100 
50,120 
48,650 
47,764 
47,001 
45,597 
43,033 

42.984 
34,459 
28,437 
26,922 
22,036 
15,444 
12,570 


Ratio  to 
median. 


Salary  of 
principal. 


Amount. 

. 9 


0.98  . 
.96  ! 

.95 ; 

.94  i 

.93 

.91 

.90 

.86 

.85 

.84 

.83 

.82 

.81 

.76 

.71 

.68 

.66 

.64 

.62 

.62 

.60 

.56 

.56 

.45 

.37 

.35 

.29 

.20 

.16 


' Upper  limit 
' Median. 

1 1/Ow^r  limit 


of  them  Ad  le  half  of  the  amounts  or  of  t he  ratios, 
of  themiddlo  half  of  the  amounts  or  of  the  ratios. 


$3,800 

3,800. 

4.500 
3,750 

3.500 
3,000 
3,500 

3.000 
3,063 

4.000 
3,375 
3,350 
3,250 
3,600 

9.000, 

5.000 

3.500 
3,250 
3,250 

3.000 
3,208 

2.500 

3.000, 

3.100 

2. 100 
2,040 
2,200 

2.000 
1,200 


Ratio  to 
median. 


1.06 
hoc 
1.25 
1 04 
.97 
.81 
.97 
.83 
.85 
1.11 
W 
.93 
90 
1 00 
.S3 
1.39 
HT 
,90 
-90 
-S3 
.89 
.09 
.83 

,81 

.57 

.51 

.33 


1 iguro  17  (see  page  58)  shows  the  salaries  of  tho  principals  of  State 
normal  schools  as  compared  to. the  number  of  attendance  weeks  (indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  the  school)  and'  as  compared  to  the  total 
amoun  t for  current  expenses*  (indicated  by  the  spiral -curve).  This 
figure  ia  to  be  read  like  figure  16,  except  that  the  order  of  the  schools 
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To  show  what  proportion  of  their  total  current  expenses  the  schools 
spend  for  the  various^purposes  the  data  of  Table  26  were  computed. 
This  table  is  to  be  rear!  as  follows:  The  institution  at  Johnson,  Vt., 
exper.dod  7.4  per  cent  of  its  total  current  expense  for  the  salary,  of 
the  principal,  1.9  per  cent  for  other  expenses  of  educational  adminis- 
tration, 53.8  per  cent  for  deans  and  teachers,  etc. 


Fig.  17.— The  salary  of  the  principals  in  M State  normal  schools. 

Axpknafion  of  fawe  17.  Tki9a2ar$  of  th*  principal  in  68  8taU  normal  kKooU. 

To  read  curves  observe: 

Schools  are  numbered  as  In  figure  1ft.  (See  Table  22.) 

Beginning  with  school  No.  2,  schools  are  arranged  around  the  circle  in  the  decreasing  order  of  their  total 
current  expenses  Thus,  school  No.  2 spends  2.61  times  aa  much  as  the  median,  or  school  No.  31;  school 
No.  1 spends  2M  times  the  median,  etc.  . . , , 

The  salary  o t the  principal  tn  school  No.  2 Is  1.39  times  the  median  salary,  which  is  Indicated  by  circle 
No.  1.  The  salary  of  thuprinripal  Is  above  the  “middle  half”  since  the  “dotted”  curve  meets  this 
radius  above  the  outer  “ long -dash  ” circle. 

This  school,  beAcg  No.  2,  Is  seooed  Unite  as  measured  by  the  total  number  of  attendance  weeks.  Con* 
sequent) y a higher  salary  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  “middle  tone”  Is  to  be  expected.  The  total 
current  expenses  In  this  school  are  higher  th*n  those  w any  other  of  these  68  schools.  The  large  amount 

money  expended  is  another  Index  at  tStoportimpsw  this  prlncipal3hip  and  tends  to  Justify  a salary 
above  the  “middle  half.”  - 

The  saury  of  one  prtntip&may  be  compared  with  that  of  another  by  noting  the  relative  distances  of 
the  “dotted”  curve  fromffik^*  kn&  TW  the  salary  paid  the  principal  In  school  No,  lie  S times  as 
' i the  salary  of  the  principal  In  tonecd  No.  4, , These  two  schools  are  nearly  equal  in  rise  end  Incur 
^ ' &&&&  No.4  la  fedptioptd  persons.  •!,/. 
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Table  28.— Percent 
were  c.r  pcru lei 


tpes  of  total  current  expense  of  each  of  58  Static  normal  schools,  which 
i ted  for  the  different  pu  r poses,  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude . 


[Brace  indicates  middle  half  of  the  percentage*.] 


Administration. 


Educational. 


Rusi- 

ness. 


9.1 
0 4 
6.  1 

5.0 
3.9 

3.8 
*3.6 

3.0 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 
>2.0 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

1.9 
1.9 

-1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1. 1 
..9 


i prln- 
! clpal. 


13.0 

10.0 
9.0 
9.0 

9.0 
7.Q 

7.4 

7.0 
7.0 

7.0 
6.8 
0.7 

6.4 
6.2 

f"0.1 
I *1 

5.8 

5.0 

5.3 

6.3 

5.2 

6.1 

5.1 
.5.1 

51 

6.0 

4.9 
4.9 

>4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 
4.5 

1.4 

4.4 

4.3 
4.2- 

4.1 
4.0 
4.0 


8a'f-vm^ 


/ I>eans 
and 
teach- 


» 

3.8 

3.7 
3.  a 

3.4 
3.3 
3.1 

3.1 

2.8 
2.8 
2.7 

2.5 

2.2 
1.2 


ex- 

penses. 


34.3 

10  1 

7.4 
0.5 
6.2 
6.0 

6.4 
5.2 
5.1 
5.1 

5.1 

4.7 

4.5 
_ 4. 2 

3.9 

3.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.2 
*3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

>2,5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 
2.3 

2.3 

2.1 
2.0 

1.9 
1.9 

1.8 

-15 

1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.4 


Instruction. 


1 


Text- 

books, 

sup- 

plies, 

etc. 


77.6 

74.6 

74.4 
73.8 

71.7 

71.6 

69.8 
68.1 

67.8 

67.3 

65.8 

05.2 

64.5 

_01.8 

60.4 

60.4 

60.2 

69.2 

58.5 

58.2 

58.0 
57.  L* 
67.#fc 

57.3 

57.2 

55.7 

55.6 

53.9 
>53,8 

53.1 

52.8 

62.7 
62.6 

52.4 
61.6 

49.5 

48.6 

47.8 

47.3 

46.0 

46.3 

44.4 
-42. 6 

41.6 

41.4 

40.6 

39.8 

36.7 

33.0 

31.8 

30.8 

29.5 

28.1 
27.1 

26.3 

23.8 
23.0 

22.4 


а.  2 

13.1 

t\ 

8.1 

7.0 

б. 9 

6.3 

6.1 
6.0 

5.8 

5.3 
.5.2 

5.1 
6.0 
4.7 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 
41 
4.1 

4.1 
>4.1 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.1 
3*1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

_2. 5 

2.3 

2.1 
2.0 

1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.0 
.9 
.1 


Opera- 
tion of 
school 
plant. 


45.3 

44.5 

43.1 

42.3 

38.6 

36.8 

33.1 

31.6 

31.5 

30.2 
30.1 

29.7 

28.0 

27.7 
"27.1 

27.0 

26.9 
26. 8\ 

26.7 

26.5 

26.4 

24.7 

24.7 

23.3 

21.1 

20.6 

19.0 

19.2 
>19.0 

1&8 

18.4 

18.2 

18.0 

17.9 

17.8 
17.0 

17.2 
17.0 

17.0 

10.5 

16.3 
15.2 

Lis.1 

14*1 

13.9 

13.5 

13.4 

13.1 

12.7 

12.0 

10.8 

10.4 

10. 1 
9.7 
9.0 

7.3 
0.4 

4.4 


Mainte- 

nance. 


50.2 

29.3 

26.7 

19.3 

18.5 

17.0 

16.3 

15.8 

13.3 

11.3 
10. 

10.3 

9.5 

9.3 

8.0 

7.7 

7.4 

7.3 
6.0 

6.3 

5.7 

5.0 

6.3 

4.9 

4.5 
>4.4 

4.0 

3.8 

3.5 

3.4 
3.4 

3.2 

2.9 

2.9 
2.8 
2.8 

I! 

-3*6 

2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 

2.0 


1.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1:1 

.9 

.9 


Miscellaneous,  j 


Auxili- 

ary 

agen- 

cies 

and 

sundry 

activi- 

ties. 


Fixed 
charges 
as  rent 
and 

insur- 

ance. 


Ad- 
min- 
1st  ra- 
tion. 


28.2 

13.1 

10.3 

9.8 

9.6 
8.0 
7.0 

7.2 

7.0 
0.7 

,6.6 

0.0 

6. 9 

| 6.8 

5.7 
' 6.7 

i 65 

6.3 
I 6.2 
j 0.0 
j 4.8 

!!:? 

! -4,5 

4.4 

4.3 
>4,3 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

2.8 
2.8 

2.7 

2.5 
2.3 

2.3 

2.1 
1.9 

1.8 
1.8 
1.7 

1.6 
1.5 

1.4 

M 

1.4 

.8 

*.7 

.6 

.6 

.2 


r 


3.5 

3.3 
3.2 
3.2 

_L6 

1.4 
~1*3 
^.3 

A3 

l>2 

>1.1 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.0 

,6 

-6 

.4 

.1 


40.1 

18.9 

15.2 
15. 

14.7 

14.6 
14.-3 

12.6 
12.4 

12.3 

12.3 
12.0 

11.9 
11.© 

11.1 

10.9 
10.6 
10.0 
10.6 

9.8 

9.7 

* 9 \ 
9.? 

9.3 

9.3 

9.1 

8.9 

8.9 
>8,7 

8.7 
8.6 

8.3 

8.3 
8-vl 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
7.5 
7.5 
7*3 

7.3 

7.1 

V 


Instruc- 

tion. 


I 

/Si 

6.0 

6.0 

0.0 

6.1 

4.6 

4.1 


MJs- 

cel- 

lane- 

ous. 


80.6 

78.3 

77. 0 

76.3 

74.5 

74.4 
73.  ♦ 

72.7 

71.8 
71.0, 

70.8 

70.2  ! 

68.7  * 
_67. 8 

67.0 

65.8 

65.0 

64.5 

64.4 

64.1 

63.1 

61.8 
1 61.  4 
$60.7 

60.2 
60.1 
60.1 

59.2 
*57.7 

57.6 

57.6 

56.6 

66.2 

56.2 

55.9 

55.4 

53.9 

52.4 

51.6 
514 

47.3 
47.3 

„45, 1 
43.1 

42.9 

42.7 


а.  a / / 

б. 7  f 42.6 


40.8 

67.8 
33.7 
33.5 
33.4 

32.9 


9 

28.7 

24.6 

23.6 


29.6 
13. 1 
10.8 

9.8 

9.6 

9.2 

8.9 
8.8 

8.6 

8.2 

7.0 

7.8 
_7.  7 

7.6 

7.4 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

5.8 
5.7 

5.7 

5.5 

5.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.7 
>4,6 

4.4 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 
3.1 

2.8 
2.8 

if 

L2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.2 


Salaries  ‘ 
of  prin- 
cipals, 
deans,  ’ 
and 
teach - 


8.15 
7.88 
7.78 
7.78 
7.75 
7.71 
7. 49 
7.45 

7.31 
7.24 

7.23 
'7.06 

6.97 
_6.96 
6. 81 
6.70, 
6182 

S:8 

6.43 

6.38 

6.31 
6.27 

6.24 
6.20 
6.20 
6. 12 
6.07 

>5.88 

6.66 

6.80 

6.73 
6.69 
6.' 60 

5.56 

6. 42 
6.30 
6.29 
6.26 
6.22 
5.20 

. «•» 
L4-72 
4.00 
4.04 
4.64 

4.57 
4.12 
4.04 
3.88 

3.43 
3.43 
3.40 

3.24 
2.80 

2.73 
2.73 
2,36 


* Median. 
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Table  28  shows  the  percentages  of  Table  k25,  arranged  in  serial 
order.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  variation  mmong  the  different 
, percentages  expended  for  the  various  functions.  It  also  shows  tho 
middle  half  of  each  group  of  percentages.  With  its  use  the  rela- 
tive expenditures  of  an  institution  can  easily  be  compared  with  the 
general  practico  of  tho  58  schools.  Thus,  for  example,  school  No. 
2 falls  below  tho  middle  half  on  tho  percentage  expended  for  busi- 
ness administration,  below  the  middle  half  on  tho  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent, • below  the  middle  half  on  other  expenses  of  educational  hd- 
. ministraXipn,  above  the#  middle  half  on  the  salaries  of  deans  and 
teachers,  above,  tho  middle  half  on  textbooks  and  supplies  of  instruc- 
tion, within  the  middle  half  on  operation  of  school  plant,  bcloyv 
tho  middle  half  on  maintenance,, within  the  middle  half  on  auxiliary 
agencies  and  sundry  activities,  and  below  the  middle  half  on  fixed 
charges.  ' - 

ACCURACY,  - • 


' Every  precaution  was  taken  to  socuro  accuracy  in  this  study  of 
normal  schools.  There  may  be,  however,  some  errors  in  the  com- 
puted data.  There  seem  to  bo  a few  errors  in  certain  reports  as 
his  been  noted  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  wide  deviation  from 
the  median  in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  There  is  also  a slight  error 
due  to  using  the  median  instead  of  the  arithmetical  mean  as  the 
average.  Tho  median  is  a counting  average  and  is  not  much  affected 
. by  extremely  high  or  low  cost.  Thus,  in  Table  24  'the  sum  of  the 
. median  amounts  in  columns  3-1  lr .inclusive,  is  $5.76,  while  the  , 

~ -median  amount  in  column  2is-  $6.43.  To  bo  ideal  a school  would 
spend  $6.43  per  attendance  week  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ideal 
on  the  distribution  of  its  expenditures  the  total  cost  per  atfcendande 
week  would  be  only  $5.76.  The  variation  here,  it  will  be  noted, 
tis  restricted  to  about  10  per  cent.  A similar  error  may  be  noted 
in  Table  28.  Tho  sum  of  the  njedian  percentages  in  columns  1-9, 
inclusive,  is  96,6,  instead  of  100..  This,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  .the 
median  is  a counting  averago  and  is  not  -mathematically  exact, 
which  means  that  extremely  high  and  low  cost  do  not  materially 
affect  it.  Xn  the  case  of  the  arithmetical  mean  or  common  averago, 

--  extremely  high  cost  or  low  cost  affects  the  average  very  materially. 

In  this  chapter,  in  this  study  of  expenditures,  it  is  thought  best 
to  use  the  median  rather  than  the  arithmetical  average  because 
.....  extremely  high  costs  for  any  purpose  may  be  due  to  ' erroneous 
* reports.  By  its  use  the  general  effect ,of  erroneous  distribution 

'of  expenditures  in  a few  schools  is  minimized.  . The  median,  there-  * 
fore,  shows  the  central  tendency  better-  than  the  arithmetical  average 
in  studying  expenditures. 
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Table  29.— Distribution  of  norr.Ml  school s according  to  the  number  of  v eels  in  IhSfnm- 

vu'r  sessions  of  1V17 . 


Number  of 

' schools. 


"Weeks  In  sunrtner  session. 


Stale. 


Private.  ' 
vatc. 


Weeks  in  summer  session. 


Number  of 
schools. 


I Stale.  ™- 
vute. 


2 

65 


0 ; 


Total  numlxv  of  reports. 


M 
18  | 
no  ! 


The  summer  sessions  of  normal  schools  are  an  important  item. 
Them  were  130  reported  in  Statti  normal  schools  and  16  in  privato 
normal  schools  for  the  summer  of  1917. 

From  Table  29  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common  length  of 
summer  session  was  6 weeks,  and  the  next  most  common  was  12 
weeks. 

Table  ‘A0.-~ I/istrilmtion  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  instructors  m 
the  summer  sessions  of  1917 


Nuralier  of  instructors. 


1^5. ... 
6-10.... 
U-15... 
16-20. . . 
21-25... 
20-30... 
31-35... 
30-40... 


Number  of 
schools. 


Pri- 

vate. 


Number  of  instructors. 


41-45 

4<WJfl 

51-55 

50-60 

♦More  than  GO.. 


Tolai  number  of  reports 


Number  of 
schools. 


State.  ; 


1 61,  70,  74,  79,  81,  88,  02,  and  98. 

I'rom  Table  30  some  knowfcdge  of  the  size  of  faculty  in  the  sum- 
mer sessions  may  be  noted.  A total  of  3,582  instructors,  an  average 
of  almost)  29  por  school,  was  reported  by  125  State  schools,  while 
.16  private  schools  reported  a total  _of  240  instructors,  an  average 
of  15  per  school.  \ 
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Table  31.—  Distribution  of  normal  tckooU  affording  to  the  number  of  ttudtnU  enrolled 
in  the  tummer  sestiom  of  1917. 


Student*  enrpllwl. 


Number  of 
schools. 


1-25... 
26-50.. 
61-75. . 
76-100. 


1-100.... 

101-200. 

201-300.. 

301-400.. 

401-500. 


1 

state.  ‘ 
1 

Pri- 

vate. 

; 1 1 

4 

ti 

1 

5 ! 

2 

4 | 

3 

16  1 

~lo 

i7  i 

3 

4 1 

1 

Number  of 
schools. 


Students  enrolled. 


501-600 

eoi-700 

701-S00 

801-9Q0.. 

901-1,000 

1,001-1,100 

More  than  1,100.. 


1 

State.  ! 

! 

Pri* 

vate. 

! 

i 

5 i 

3 i 

1 1 

4 1 

t 9 ■ 



Totul  number  rf  reports. . 


' 1,254,  1,333,  1,377,  1,505,  1 .<*,00,  1,700,  1,731,  1,960,  and  2,255. 

The  sfze'of  the  student  body  is  shotfn  in  Table  31.  A number  of 
summer  schools  are  very  large,  13  enrolling  more  than  1,000  students. 
A total  of  52,810  students  was  reported  enrolled  by  116  Statue  schools, 
an  average  of  about  445  per  school,  ^hile  15  private  normal  schools 
reported  .for  the  summer  an  enrollment  ,of  1,814,  an  average  of  about 
121  per  school, 

CHANGI&  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  LIST. 

I.  State  normal  schools:  • * 

Reporting  in  1916  but  not  in  1018 — 

Moundville,  Ala.,  State  Normal  School. 

El  Rito,  N.  Mex.,  Spanish-American  Normal  School. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

Murfreesboro,  Tena.j  Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

Athens,  W,  Va.,  Concord  State  Normal  School. 

Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  1916— 

Commeroe,  Tex.,  Eaat^Texas  Normal  Collie. 

, V Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  State  Normal  School. 

JJo  longer  rated  as  a normal  school—** 

Pembroke,  N.  C.,  Indian  Normal  College. 

Transferred  to  the  list  of  private ‘normal  schools— 

Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  institute. 

Hampton,  Va.,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Instit&te. 

IL  City  normal  schools:  . 

Reporting  in  1916  but  not  in  1918 — , • ^ 

Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Western  Normal  College.  .■ 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Cohobs  Training  School. 

- . ^ * 4 

Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  19161-- 
* ' ' ^ Albert  LeffcMinn.,  Albert  Lea  High  School  . 
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III.  County  normal  schools:  • * 

Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  1916— 

Ludington,  Mich.,  Mason  County  Normal  School. 

Manistee,  Mieh.,  Manistee  County  Normal  School. 

All  of  the  county  normal  schools  of  Ohio  which  reported. 

IV.  Private  noyraal  schools: 

Reporting  in  1916  but  not  in  1918“ 

, Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College. 

. Madison,  Fla.,  Florida  Normal  Institute. 

* Marion,  Ind.,  Marion  Normal  Institute. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Muncie  National  Institute. 

Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Normal  and  Scientific  Institute. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

hew  York,  N.  Y.,  Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Froebellian  School  for  Women. 

Mem  phi",  Tenn.,  La  Moyne*Nt>rmal  Institute. 

Richmond,  \ a.,  Richmond  Training  School  for  Kindergurpiers. 

^ Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  1916 — 

♦ 2h>icaS°’  formal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Ctficago,  111  .^Technical  Normal  School  of  Chicago. 

» Ammendale,  Md.,  Ammen dale  Normal  Institute. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Lesley  Normal  School.  r 
Santee,  Nebr.,  Santee  Normal  Training  School. 

Newark, ‘N.  J.,  Newark  Normal  School  for  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Connecticut  Froebel  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Training  School. 

Hmpford,  Conn.,  Culver-Smith* Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Sfanhington,  D.  C.,  Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Mianii,  Fla.,  Miami  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

Chicago,  III.,  Peetalozzi-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Springfield^  Mass.,* Springfield  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Tmining  School. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  Oberiin  Kindergarten  Training  School.  * 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  DallasKindergarten  Training  Schyl. 

■ • 4 ^ert  Worth,  Tex.,  Fort'Worth  Kindergarten  and  Teachers*  "Training 

School. 

^ GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

State  normal  schools . — Of  ,the  types  of  normal  schools  herein  dis- 
cussed'the  State  schools  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  These  institutions  hkve  increased  in  number  in  the 
period  1906-1918.  They  have  also  increased  in  size  W measured  by 
the  averag^size  of  faculty,  the  average  enrollment,  the  average  sue 
of  library,  £id  the  average  iasome.  ^ 

1 The  • distribution  tables  on  the  number  of  instructors,  the  eiuoll-  ’ 
““V  to  ^punt  ofpractice  teaching/ to  model  and  ^ractice  school 
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enrollment,  the  property  valuation,  the  size  of  library,  and  the  total 
expenditures  indicate  that  there  is  great  variation  among  the  difTer-  * 
ent  State  normal  schools  in  these  respects. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  the  policies  of  tho  different  States  regard- 
ing their  State  normal  schools.  Several  States  provide  many  institu- 
tions, while  a number  of  States  provide  only  one  or  two.  Only  42* 
States  have  State  normal  schools  separately  organized;  3 States  have 
..State  teachers'  colleges. 

The  policies  of  administration  and  control  are  very  different  in  tho 
different  States.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  all  receipts  which  the 
schools  received  from  fees,  productive  funds,  etc.,  are  turned  over  to 
the  central  State  authorities.  A11  available  receipts  for  the  schools 
come  directly  from  State  appropriations..  A somewhat  similar  policy 
of  centralized  control  obtains  in  several  other  States,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  In  most  States,  however,  administrative  con- 
trol is  not  so  highly  centralized,  the  individual  schools  having  greater 
freedom  in  this  matter.  ‘ 

A third  difference  in  State  policies  j>er tains  to  the  financial  support 
of  the  State  normal  schools.  Figure  15  shows  that  the.  proportion 
of  total  income  for  current  expenses  which  comes  from. public  funds  * 
varies  in  the  different  States,  it  being  over  97  per  cent  in  on6  State 
and  about  20  per  cent  in  another.  * 4P  - 

It  is  a notable  fact  that  in  later  years  a smaller  percentage  of  the 
income  of  State  normal  schools  was  appropriated  from  public  funds  # 
than  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  1900-1918  (sed 
fig.  13)..  • 

T^he  study  of  expenditures  shows  that  there  is  great  variation  in 
this  item  as  to  the  total  amounts  spent  by  the  different  schools,  as  to 
the  proportionate  amounts  spent  for  various  purposes. 

. The  summer  schools  are  a very  important  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  State  normal  schools. 

City  aryl  county  normal  schools. — Tho  number  of  city  normal  schools 
remained  almost  the  same  throughout  the  period  considered.  Several 
of  these  are  large  institutions,  as  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
distribution  tables.  Others  are  not  so. large,  the  instructors -being 
few  in  number  and  the  enrollment  frequently  small.  These  schools 
usually  have  large  practice  schools  and  give  much  attention  to  this 
phase  of  training. 

The*  couhty  normal  schools  are  of  more  recent  development  than 
. are  the  city  normal  schools.  In  late  years  they  have  increased 
rapidly  in  number.  They  are  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
. training  of  teacbovs,  . < 

Private  normal  schools. — The  number"  of  private  normal  schools 
rapidly  in  the  period  1900-1918.  In  general,  the  average 
, school  of  later  jean  islarger  than  whs.  the  average 
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private  normal  school  of  earlier  years.  This  means  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  the  larger  schools  tend  ito  survive  or  that  the 
schools  which  continue  are  becoming  larger.  Private  normal  schools 
tend  to  become  a less  important  factor  in  the  training  of  teachers 
rhey  are  yet,  however,  important  in  training  teachers,  especially 
teachers  for  special  phases  of  work,  such  as  physical  education  and 
kindergarten  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  II.  ' 

STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1917-18!  ' 

OojrrrwTs. — Classification  of  high  schools— Junior  high  schools— Number  of  high  schools— Public  and 
private  high  schools — Sire  of  high  schools — Number  of  schools  Of  etch  type— Amount  of  schooling 
afforded  by  l be  high  schools— Number  of  instructors— The  teaching  load— Number  of  students— Dis- 
tribution of  students  by  grades— How  much  schooling  each  student  gets— Pour-year  schools— Kate  of 
Increase  in  high -school  enrollment— Per  oent  of  population  in  high  schools— What  the  schools  offer— 

* Graduates— Graduates  going  to  oollego — High -school  property — High -school  libraries— The  oost  of 
hlgh-school  education— Salariee'of  principals— Expenditures  far  sites,  buildings,  and  other  permanent 
improvements— Stattstical  tables.  , * 

The  following  pages  present  the  statistics  of  public  high  schools, 
revealing  as  far  as  po^ible  the  direct  bearing  of  the  data  collected 
on  current  secondary  school  problems.  To  accomplish  this  end  the 
presentation,  necessarily,  is  divided  into  two  fields:  First,  that 
making  historical  comparisons,  and  second,  that  showing  present  con- 
ditions. The  first  shows  trend  or  evolution;  the  second,  status  or 
accomplishment.  The  former  treatment  is  limited  by  the  scope  of 
all  previous  inquiries;  the  latter,  only  by  the  brevity  of  the* statisti- 
cal schedule. now  in  use.  As  the  statistics  of  public  and  private 
high  schools  were  not  tabulated  separately  previous  to  1890,^  no 
attempt  has  hptn  made  to  antedate  this,  beginning  in  the  establish- 
ment of  historical  trends.  Where*  the  statistics  of  private  high 
schools  have  been  incorporated,  their  inclusion  has  been,  definitely 
indicated.  The  basis  Used  in  separating  the  public  and  private 
* high  school  is  that  of  control.  A secondary  school  controlled  by  a 
publicly  elected  or  appointed  board  of  education  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a public  high  school — all  others  as  private  high  schools  or 
academies.  As  the  classification  adopted  may  not  always  conform 
. to  the  local  conception  of  a public  or  private  high  school,  some* of 
the  schools  locally  considered  as  public  may  have  been  includod  in 
the  report  on  private  high  schools,  or  vie©  versa,  As  tho  list  off 
public  high  schools  is  very  large,  the  detailed  statistics  of  eachechool 
have  ndt  been  printed.  State  summaries,  however,  have  been  made, 
and  grand  summaries  for  the  UnitoB  .States.  The  statistics  have 
been  focalized  by.  means  of  graphic  presentations,  disclosing  im- 
portant relationships  not  readily  apparent  in  tabular*  form. 

CLASSIFICATION  * OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  • I 

Probably  no  one  factor  has  influenced  the  development  of  the  * 
modern  high  school  moro  than  the  standards  determined  by  the 
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various  accrediting  associations  and  bodies.  There  is  no  national  ac- 
crediting association  which  would  serve  to  bring  all  high  schools  up 
to  the  same  minimum  standard.  The  sectional  accrediting  associa- 
tions' have  different  standards.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  a repre- 
sentative number  of  high  schools  in  each  State  to  meet  the  standards 
established  by  one  of  these  sectional  associations  operating  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  Consequently,  greater  fairness  will  ensue  if  the 
classification  of  high  schools  determined  by  each  State  prevails.  Or- 
dinarily, the  high  schools  in  a State  are  rated  by  the  State  board  of 
education,  or  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
determine  th&  fitness  of  their  graduates  to  meet  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. The  standards  set  vary  in  the  different  States,  but  gen- 
erally a school  is  not  given  first  fating  unless  it  offers  four  years  of 
secondary  work  and  meets  the  entrance  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
State  university  or  some  other  recognized  college  or  university.  In  a 
few  instances  the  State  university  prepares  the  classification  of  high 
schools.  In  this  report  the  high  schools  in  each  State  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz,  fully  accredited,  partially  accredited  or  recog- 
nized, and  unaccredited  high  schools.  The  first  class  includes  those 
schools  whose  graduates  are  unconditionally  admitted  to  collegiate 
work  jn  the  State  university  or.  some  other  generally  recognized 
standard  college  or  university.  The  second  class  of  schools  includes 
those  whose  work  is  recognized  by  the  college  or  university  for  moot- 
ing only  a part  of  the  prescribed  entrance  requirements,  and  which 
either  .do  not  offer  four  years  of  secondary  work  or  offer  some  work 
of  a lower  grade  than  the  college  or  university  cares  to  recognize. 
On  the  other  hand,  partially  accredited  schools  may  not  offer  a cur- 
riculum including  some  of  the  subjects  which  first-class  schools  offer. 
These  schools  are  generally  of  lower  grade  than  the  fully  accredited 
schools.  The  third  class  of  schools,  includes  all* high  schools  which 
have  not  yet  been  officially  recognized  by  the  accrediting  body.  In 
a few  States  such  schools  do  not  exist.  In  a few  other  States  many 
important  schools,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  standards  set  by  the 
State  accrediting  body,  are  still  in  this  class.  But  in  general  the 
nonaccredited  schools  are  of  lower  grade  thaii  the  partially  accred- 
ited high  schools.  In  every  case  the  classification  used  is  the  ouo 
reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  So  many  problems  aro  con- 
tingent upon  those  classifications  that  the  data  reported  by  the 
various  high  schools  have  been  tabulated  accordingly. 

The  reports  also  have  been  tabulated  to' show  the  statistics  of 
four-year,  three-year,  two-year,  and  one-year  high,  schools.  As 
many  four-year  high  schools  are  not  fully  accredited,  tho  preceding 
classification  as  U}  grade  does  not  suffice'  for  all  purposes.  In  thk 
clarification  the  States  are  fairiy  and  iinpartiafly  expired.  No 
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local  definition  operates  to  put  any  State  at  a disadvantage.  The 
further  importance  of  this  grouping  will  appear  in  proper  sequence. 

Another  classification  of  the  data  supplied  has  been  made  to  sho<v 
separately  the  statistics  of  city  and  rural  high  schools.  This  classi- 
fication has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  support,  it  being  generally 
agreed  that  rural  support  will  look  toward  rural  interests,  and  city 
support  toward  city  interests.  The  following  definition  of  a rural 
high  school  has  been  used  in  grouping  the  reports : A rural  high  school 
is  one  supported  by  a j^tate,  a county,  a township,  or  a district 
(not  in  the.  sense  of  a single  school  district),  or  by  an  independent 
village  which  had  a population  less  than  2,500  in  1910.  Union 
high  schools  are  considered  as  rural.  A city  high  school  is  one  sup- 
ported by  a 'city  having  a population  of  2,500  and  over  in  1910. 
Many  of  the  rural  high  schools  are  located  in  cities  having  a population 
of  2,500  or  over,  and  in  many  instances  serve  as  city  high  schools  as 
well,  but  are  supported  by  a rural  taxing  unit,  i.  e,,  by  a unit  larger 
than  that  determined  by  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  proper. 
In  case  the  city  had  a population  of  10,000  or  over,  such  a dual  high 
school  has  been  considered  as  a city  high  school,  it  being  thought 
that  such  a large  municipality  would  more  generally  determine  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  and  would  contribute  very  largely  to 
its  support.  These  city  . high  schools  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  first  including  all  of  those  high  schools  supported  by 
cities  which  had  a population  of  5,000  or  over,  and  the  second  those 
supported  by  cities  having  a population  from  2,500  to  4,999  in  1910. 
There  are  about  as  many  cities  in  the  first  group  as  in  the  second, 
but  about  twice  as  many  high  schools.  This  division  enables  one 
to  compare/*  roughly,  the  statistics  of  high  schools  in  the  larger 
cities  in  1918  with  the  corresponding  data  for  city  schools  found  in  the 
preceding  statistical  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  If 
some  de  inclined  to^question  the  practice  of  considering  as  cities 
municipalities  having  a population  from  2,500  to  4,999,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  high  schools  located  in  such  places  may  be  combined  with 
those  of  rural  high  schools.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these  two 
classes  of  cities  in  the  following  pages  the  larger  municipalities  are 
denominated  “cities"  and  the  smaller  ones,  “villages.” 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

i 

*A  further  classification  of  high-school  statistics  has  also  been 
made  to  show  the  present  status  of  the  junior  high  school  movement. 
In  no  case  have  any  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  been ''considered  as 
junior  high-school  pupils.  In  only  a vejy  few  instances  has  an 
organization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  alone  been  considered 
as  a junior  high  school,  it  being  thought  that  such  a plan  savored  ; 
strongly  of  departmentalteaching  in  the  elementary  schopl.  Geqer? 
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ally,  the  junior  high  school  includes  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  and  the  senior  high  school,  students  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades*  In  no  esse  has  a junior  high-school 
organization  been  allowed' to  appear  in  this  report  if  the  senior  high 
school  associated  with  it  did  not  continue  through  the  twelfth  grade, 
thereby  giving  opportunity  to  all  students  to  complete  a four-year 
secondary  eburse.  The  rigidity  with  which  the  reports  were  edited 
in  these  respects  >as  probably  reduced  the  statistics  of  junior  high 
'schools  to  a truthful  minimum.  The  inclusion  of  the  statistics  of 
junior'  high  schools  in  this  report  has  not  obliterated  the  purely 
secondary  school  statistics  and  has  not  vitiated  historical  com- 
parisons. 

High  schools  which  have  not  been  organized  into  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  but  which  are  still  operated  on  the  conventional 
two-year,  three-year,  or  four-year  plan  are  called  “regular”  high 
schools  in  this  report. 
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Table  2.— Revision  of  statistics  of  public  high  schools,  1907-191$  (no  previous  data)— Continued. 
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NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  -of  high  schools  included  in  this  report  is  13,951. 
This  number  represents  an  increase  of  1,948  over  the  number  report- 
ing in  1916.  The  mailing  list  maintained  by  the'1  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion includes  the  names  of  16,300  public  high  schools.  This  mailing 
list  has  been  compiled  from  lists  of  high  schools  supplied  by  the 
various  State  officers  of  education,  and  undoubtedly  is  complete. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  2,349  high  schools  did  not  submit  a 
report  to  this  office  in  1918.  The  other  figures  in  Table  1 showing 
the  number  of  schools- reporting  are  probably  correspondingly  small. 
The  number  of  public  high  schools  has  increased  over  452  per  cent 
Vmre  1890.  Some  concrete  conception  of  this  enormous  increase 
may  he  gained  when  it  is  noted  that  more  than  one  high  school  has 
been  established  each  day  in  oach- calendar  year  since  1890 — a high 
school  a day  for  28  years/* 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  comparative  importance  of  public  and  private  high  schools 
in  educating  the  youth  of  the  Nation  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  1. 
In  1890,  when  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  high  schools  wepe 
first  treated  separately,  only  60.8  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
country  were  under  public  control.  In  1918  over  87  per  cent  of  all 
secondary  schools  reporting  are  under  public  control.  These  per- 
centages are  noK  so  significant,  however,  as  those  pertaining  to  the 
student  body.  At  the  former  date  68  per  cent  of  all  high-school 
students  were  enrolled  in  public  schools;  at  the  latter  date  the  cor- 
responding percentage  had.  risen  to  91.2  These  complementary 
changes  should  not  bo  misconstrued.  It  is  shown  in  the  report 
on  private  high  schools  that  the  increase-m  enrollment  in  these 
schools  has  about  kept  $ace  with  the  increase  in  population.  In 
figure  18  it  is  seen  that  public  high  school  enrollment  has  advanced 
at  a much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  mere  increase  in  population 
would  indicate.  It  is,  therefore,  seen  that  the  changes  evident  in 
figure  1 are  not  due  to  ah  absolute  decrease  in  the  status  of  private 
high  schools,  but  to  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  importance  of 
public  high  schools.  The  “student”  curve  in  this  figure  runs  abovd 
the  “school”  curve  because  the  average  public  high  school  enrolls  a 
larger  student  body  than  the  average  private  high  school. 


# SIZE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  rapid  progress  made  "Gy* the  present  high-school  movement 
has  brought  into  existence  a number  of  small  high  schools  which 
have*  not  yet  reached  “maturity.”  With  the  growth  of  cities  large' 
high  school^  develop;  with  the  movement  to  cany  high-school  ad- 
vantages to  rural  children  many  small  high  schools  springup.  Upon 
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tho  sizo  of  these  liigh  schools  depends  the  possibility  <#f  offering  a 
narrow,  or  an  enriched,  program  of  studies.  Tho  State  course  of 


r 


Fio.  1. — Fublio  high  schools  versus  private  hiflb  schools  and  academies,  1800-1918. 

comes  a larger  teaching  staff  and  an  opportunity  to  offer  commercial, 
home  economics,  manual  training,  trade  training,  and  teacher  train- 
ing subjects,  as  well  as  the  usual  academic  work.  The  smaller  high 
schools  with  only  otte,  two,  or  three  teacherf^an  not  hope  to*  offer 
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so  groat  a variety  of  training  and  usually  limit  thoir  activity  to  giv- 
ing the  academic  subjects,  or  possibly  a small  amount  of  work  in 
agriculturo. 

The  ’development  of  athletic  activities  must  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted in  these  smaller  schools.  . So  vital  is  this  information  thought 
to  he  to  those  who  determine  the  policies  of  tho  high  schools  that  a 
careful  study  has  been  made  concerning  the  distribution  of  high 
schools  in  each  State  according  to  tfto  number  of  students  enrolled. 
Junior  high  school  students  have  been  included  in  this  analysis. 

Table  3.— Data  used  hi  the  comtr  action  of  the  curves  in  figure  *. 
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If  the  high  schools  in  tho  United  Statos  are  assembled  in  groups 
in  such  a manner  that  group  ono  includes  all  schools  enrolling  1 to 
25  students;  group  two,  those  schools  with  26  to  50  students;  gfoup  . 
tlireo,  the  schools  having  from  51  to  75  students,  etc.,  it  is  found  that 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  high  schools  in  this  country  have  fewer 
than  26  students,  and  over  one-fourth  of  them  from  26  to  50  stu-  1 
dents.  Thus  over  one-half  of  tho  high  schools  have  an  enrollment 
not  exceeding  50  students.  Less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  high  schools 
have  an  enrollment  exceeding  500  students.  Those  facts  are  shown 
in  Table  3 and  in  figure  2.  v 


In  this  figure,  also,  ^tailar  curves  have  been  constructed  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Massachusetts,  both  of  which  have  comparatively  large 
percentages  of  schools  enrolling  a large  number  of  students,  and  for 
Montana  and  Virginia,  both  of  which  have  comparatively  large  per-  Vl  , 
centages  of  very  small  schools.  Clearly,  the  curricula  possible  in  the 
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larger  schools  in  California  and  Massachusetts  not  be  prescribed 
for  the  smaller  schools  in  Montana  and  Virginia.  Iris  shown  below 
that  the  per  student  'cost  in  larger  high  schools  is  less  than  that  in 
small  liigh  schools.  It  can  not  be  maintained,  therefore,  that  greater 
efficiency  will,  necessarily,  result  from  a large  per  capita  cost  in  sec- 


Fio.  2,—  Percentage  distribution  of  high  schools  according  to  Inrollment  In  the  Called  States  and  in 
four  roprosantativo  States,  1917— 101S. 


^ ondary  education.  In  Virginia  throe-fourths  of  the  high  schools  do 
| not  have  an  enrollment  excoeding  50  students.  In  California  only 
i one-sixth  of  the  high  schools  are  so  small.  Moro  ela&fcrate  high-school 
activities,  therefore,  can  be  required  of  the  high  schools  in  California 
&Utn  of  the  high  schools  Virginia. 
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The  data  exhibited  in  Table  5 were  secured  in  the  following  manner: 
The  high  schools  in  each  State  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  school , beginning  with  the  smallest 
and  advancing  to  the  largest.  The  enrollment  in  the  smallest  school 
and  in  the  largest  school  in  each  State  is  shown  in  the  table.  The 
school  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  school 
is  called  the  first  quartile  school  ; the  one  half-way  up  the  array,  the 
median  school;  the  one  three-fourths  the  way  up,  the  third  quartile 
school.  * Thus,  one-fourth  of  the  high*  schools  in  the  United  States 
enroll  from  2 to  27  students;  another  fourth,  from  27  to  50  students; 
another  fourth,  from  50  to  100  students,  and  the  last  fourth,  over  100 
students.  ' 

Similarly.  one-half  of  the  13,951  high  schools  in  the  country  have 
an  enroUmtmt  between  27  and  100  students.  A distribution  of  all  the 
high  schools  in  each  State  also  appears  in  this  table. 

These  facts  for  the  different  States  are  shown  graphically  in  figure  3. 
The  States  are  here"  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
median  school.  Rhode  Island  (the  District  of  Columbia  not  being 
considered)  has  thelargest  and  North  Dakota  the  smallest  median 
school.  In  Rhode  Island  as  many  schools  have  an  enrollment  greater 
than  2l0  students*  as  have  an  enrollment  less  than  that  number. 
In  North  Dakota  the  corresponding  dividing  line  is  the  school  enrolling 
only  29  sJudentsT  If  the  arithmetical -average  had  been  used  instead 
of  the  median,  the  graph  would  tell  a different  story.  Thus  New 
York  would  come  seventh  in  the  list  instead  of  sixteenth,  the  very 
large  high  schools  in  New  York  City  having  a tendency  to  draw  the 
average  away  from  the  median  for  the  State.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
. arithmetical  mean  to  describe  this  central  tendeucy  is  clearly  shown 
in  this  instance,  since  overiihree-fourths  of  the  high  schools  inNew 
York  $tate  have  an  enrollment  lees  than  the  average.  A similar 
condition  prevails  in  many  other  States.  In  fact,  over  three-fourths 
of  all  high  schools  in  the  United  States  have  an  enrollment  consider- 
ably less  than  the  average,  the  average  being  1 24  and  the  third  quartile 
only  100.  ' * 

. The  dotted  line  at  the  left  in  figure  3 indicates  the  enrollment  in 
the  smallest  sohool  in  each  State.  > Thus;  Utah  has  the  largest  smallest 
school,  and  Iowa  the  smallest  sthalleet  school.  The  left  end  of  tlfe 
black  bar  in  each  State  indicates  tile  size  of  the  first  quartile  school 
andi  the  right  end  of  the  bar  the  size  of  the -third  quartile  school^ 
The  bars-embraoe  the  zone  including  the  middle  half  of  the  schools  in 
each  State.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  one-halt  of  the  schools  enroll 
from  55  to  520  students.  A short  bar  indicates  that  one-half  (middle) 
i the  schools  in  a State  are  about  the  same  size,  while  a long  bar  indicates 
i}a;wUAer  distribution.  A few  very  large  schools  do  not  operatematO* 
1 lily; ,.V„ . \ /■  . * 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a few  high  schools  have  a very  large 
enrollment.  Altogether,  632  schools  (see  Table  4)  in  the  United 
States  enroll  vover  500  students,  and  278  schools  enroll  over  1,000 
students.  These  schools  are  larger  than  most  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  employ  large  faculties  and  offer  a wide  variety  of  subjects. 
The  five  largest  high  schools  in  the  United  States  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1917-18  are.  named  below:  * 

(1>  polytechnic  Evening  High  Schoor(for  boys),  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Enrollment, 
8,440.  ’ . 

(2)  Commercial  High  School  (for  boys),  Brooklyn*  N.  Y.  Enrollment,  7,508.  • 

(3)  Morris  High  School  (coeducational),  New  York,  N.  Y.  Enrollment,  6,733. 

(4)  Washington  Irving  High  School  (for  girls),  New  York,  N.  Y.  Enrollment,  5,785. 

(5)  StuyVeeant  High  School  (for  f>oy8),  New  York,  N.  Y.  Enrollment,  $325. 

In  no  case  do. they  include  the  elementary  grades  of  junior  high 
schools.  In  fact,  they  have  not  been  organized  into  junior  and 
senior  departments. 

* * « 

Table  6. — Data  used  in  constructing  the  curve  oj  actual  distribution  shown  in  figure  4. 
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* . The  foregoing  considerations  relative  to  the  size  of  high  schools* 
do  not  definitely  indicate  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in 
these  large  schools.  While,  relatively,  few  schools  are  veiy  large, 
they  enroll  a large  percentage  of  the  student-body*  • In  figure  4 it  is 
shown  that  5 per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  almost  44  per  cent  . of  all 
students.  jjfSrenty  per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  seven-^tenths  of 
4he  students^  Conversely,  one-half  of  the  students  enrolled*  are 
vlfouittd^ in  aboutr  Z per  cent  of  the  schools.  If  each  school  pirolled 
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tion  would  follow  the  line  of  equal  distribution.  ' The  bowing  of  the 
former  away  from  the  latter  indicates  the  inequality  iiMhe*^ifltri- 
bution  of  students  in  the  various  high  schools.  Greater  variation 
exists  among  the  public  high  schools  than  among  the  private  high 
schools,  as  will  be  observed  if  this  figure  is  compared  with  the  cor- 
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Fig.  4,— Percentage  of  students  enrolled  In  any  desired  percentage  ol  schools,  1817-18.  To  read  the  curve 
from  the  base  line  follow  the  vortical  line  from  a given  point  to  the  curve  of  actual  distribution.  Find 
the  point  on  the  vertical  scale  corresponding  to  this  intersection.  In  a similar  way  the  curve  may  be 
read  from  the  vertical  scale. 

responding  ono  relating  to  private  schools,  found  in  another  chapter 
of  this  Biennial  Survey. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  EACH  TYPE. 

In  figure  5 the  public  high  schools  and  the  students  have  been 
classified  in  accordance,  with  the  types  of  high  schools  for  which 
statistics  have  been  compiled.  The  number  of  city  high  schools 
constitutes  lees  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  high  schools, 
but  they  enroll  over  52  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students, 
.^itapst  86  .pfrjjent  o|  iljie.  high  s^hool|  hre  nttaj,  bijfc  such  schools 
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Fig.  Distribution  of  high  schools  and  students  as  to  kind  of  school,  including  junior  high  schools,  1917- lit 
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enroll  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  students.  The  average  size  of 
a city  high  school  is  653  students,  while  that  of  a rural  school  is  only 
50  students.  The  village  high  schools  occupy  intermediate  grounds, 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Almost  one-half the  high  schools  are  fully  accredited,  and  they 
enroll  over  84  per  cent  of  all  students. 

The  average  number  of  students  enrolled  in  an  accredited  high 
school  is  213.  The  recognized  or  partially  accredited  high  schools 
constitute  almost  34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  high  schools, 
but  they  enroll  only  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students. 
They  have  an  average  enrollment  of  only  30.  % 

Over  76  per  cent  of  all  high  schools  offer  a four-year  course.  These 
schools  enroll  over  95  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students.  It 
is  highly  significant*  that  only  5 per  cent  of  the  students  attending 
high  school  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  taking  a four-year  high- 
school  course.  As  many  of  the  three-year  high  schools  annually 
evolve  into  four-year  schools,  this  meager  5 per  cent  is  unquestion- 
ably too  large.  The  average  enrollment  in  these  four-year  high 
schools  is  156,  while  the  schools  with  shorter  courses  are  very  small. 
It.  should  be  remembered  that  figure  5 includes  the  statistics  of  efe- 
mentary  grades  in  junior  high  schools. 


AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOLING  AFFORDED  BY  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  length  of  the  high-school  course  does  not  afford  a good  crite- 
rion by  which  to  judge  the  actual  amount  of  schooling  offered.  The 
length  of  the  school  year,  or  of  the  school  term,  is  highly  significant 
in  this  respect.  To  correlate  these  two  factors,  figure  6 has  been 
prepared.  The  high  schools  are  classified  into  four  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  school  term  provided.  Group  I includes 
all  schools  having  a term  greater  than  180  days;  Group  II,  the 
schools  with  a term  of  161  to  180  days*;  Group  III*  the  schools  hav- 
ing a term  of  141  to  160  days;  and  Group  IV,  the  schools  having  a 
shoA  ior  term.  The  first  group  includes  schools  with  a term  of  9$  or 
10  months;  the  second,  schools  with  a term  of  84  or  9 months;  the 
third,  schools  with  a term  of  74  or  8 months;  and  the  fourth,  schools 
with  a shorter  .term.  The  vertical  axis  shows  the  percentage  of 
schools  having  a course  of  stlfiy  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years. 
The  horizontal  scale  shows  the  percentage  oLschools  having  the  term 
groups  indicated  in  the  legend.  Thus,  76.2  per  cent  of  all  high 
schools  offer  a four-year  course,  and  64.5  per  cent  of  these  are  open 
from  161  to  180  days  during  the  year.  The  three-year  zone  is  sur- 
prisingly large,  but.  represents  only  a small  percentage  of  thanumber 
of  students;  as  shown  correlatiyely  in  figure  4 6.  Figure  6 represents 
the  actual  amount  of  all  secondary  schooling  offered  in,  1917-18 
since  the  junior  high-school  factor  hijts  been  omitted  from  consul 
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Table  7. — (irund  summary  of  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  various  tyites  of  high  BcfafoU* 

1917-18. 
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NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

From  a historical  viewpoint  one  vety  significant  trend  is  apparent 
In  figure  7.  Since  1002  the  number  of  women  tea  chin’s  has  been  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  men  teachers.  At  the 
present  time  only  about  34  per  cent  of  all  high-school  teachers  aro 
men.  In  1890  only  9,120  high-school  teachers  were  employed,  but 
81,0^  teachers  were  employed  in  1918  for  purely  secondary  work 
(emitting  instructors  in  elementary  grades  of  junior  high  schools). 
With  the  development  of  the  present  high-school  movement,  many 
new  teaching  positions  have  been  created.  'In  28’ years  this  demand- 
for  high-school  teachers  has  increased  eightfold. 

A classification  of  high-school  teachers  is  given  in  Table  7,  showing 
tho  number  of  men  and  women  employed  in  each  typo  of  school. 
These  figures  are  comparablo  with  corresponding  data  for  the  student 
body  shown  in  Table  8. 

A THE  TEACHING  LOAD. 

A A" 

A highly  commendable  trend  is  evident  in  tho  upper  curve  of  figure 
8.  Tho  “teaching  load,”  or  thd  average  number  of* students  to  a 
teacher,  has  decreased  from  25.5  in  1900  to  20.3  in  1918.  This  de- 
crease implies  that  tho  high  schools  are  gradually  giving  a greater 
opportunity  for  more  intensive  work.  Classes  are  necessarily  smaller, 
or  the  number  of  rocitatiohs  per  teacher  per  day  has  been  reduced. 
In  either  case  more  effective  work  will  be  done.  The  second  curve 
in  this  figure  shows  only  a general  t end.  Many  extreme  variations 
are  concealed  in  these  general  averages  for  the  different  years.  From 
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the  foregoing  discussion  concerning  the  size  of  high  schools,  it  would 
appear  that  over  throe-fourths  of  the  high  schools  have  fewer jteachers 
than  these  averages  indicate,  the  vory  large  high  schools  with  large 
faculties  having  a tendency  to  displace  the  average  considerably 
above  the  median,  or  central  practice.  In  general,  the  curve  shows  that 


the  average  high-school  faculty  is  gradually  getting  larger  despite  the 
“ birth  ” of  a new  generation  of  schools  annually.  In  tho  fully  accred- 
ited high  schools  the  average  numb$iu*fc4eachors  to  a school  is  9.7, 
and  in  the  four-year  schools  7.4.  Such  comparatively  large  faculties 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  offer  a rich  program  of  studies,  one  intrin- 
sically appealing  to  the  Varied  interests  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 
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The  teaching  load  in  tho  high  schools  of  each  State  is  shown  graph- 
ically in  figures  Oaiul^iO  for  all  high  schools  combined  and  for  tho 
various  grades  anaCypes  of  high  schools.  It  wiH  he  seen  that  Nevada 
has  fewer  students  to  a teacher  than  any  other  State,  and  Georgia 
has  a greater  number  of  students  to  a teacher  than  any  other  State. 
Tho  teacliing  load  varies  from  12  to  27,  with  an  average  slightly  above 
20.  The  States  are  ranked  on  the  increasing  order  of  the  magnitudeof 
the  teaching  load  in  all  high  schools.  In  figure  8 the  teaching  load  in 


Flo.  8.— Tbo  “teaching  load”  and  the  averogo  sire  of  faculty  in  high  school*,  1800-1918. 


fully  accredited,  partmUyjocoreditcd,  and  nonaccredited  high  schools  is 
also  shown  by  States.  In  general,  the  number  of  students  to  a teacher 
is  larger  in  tho  fully  accredited  than  in  the  partially  accredited  or  non- 
accreditod  high  schools— tho  * * dotted 1 * curve  running  to  the  right  of  all 
other  curves.  The  tea  dung  load  is  an  important^point  for  considera- 
tion in  rating  or  classifying  high  schools.  Tho  u dead  line  ’ ’ determined 
by  the  North  Central  Association  is  set  at  25  students  per  teacher.1 

1 Bulletin  No.  45, 1919,  Bureau  pf  Education.  '' 
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By  this  standard  the  average  fully  accredited  high  schools  in  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  would  not  be  recognized.  Possibly,  if  the  average 
da^y  attendance,  instead  of  enrollment,  had  been  used  in  ascertaining 
the  teaching  load,  the  average  fully  accredited  high  school  in  these 
States  mightnot  fall  beyond  this  “dead  line.”  In  general;  the  teach- 
ing load  in  partially  accredited  and  in  nonaccredited  high  schools  is 
comparatively  small. 

in  figure  10  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  students  to  a teacher  in 
four-year  schools  is  only  slightly,  higher  than  the  Average  for  all  high 
schools,  he  “circled”  curve  falling  just  beyond  the  continuous  hoa\r3T 
cilrve.  Rural  high  schools  have,  generally,  small  teaching  loads,  as 
is  shown  by  the  tcnUwity^of  the’  ‘ 1 dash”  curve  to  fall  to  the  left  of  the 
average  for  all  high  schools.  The  teaching  load  in  city  high  schools 
quite  frequently 'extends  jDoyond  the  “dead  lino”  of  25,  indicating 
that  large  high  schools  have  a tendency  to  overload  the  teaching 
force. ' The  data  on  which  the  Curves  in  figures  9 and  10  depend  are 
given  in  Table  16. 

> , 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  high-schpol  students  (including  90,448  pupils 
in  tiie  elementary  grades  of  junior  high  schools)  enrolled  in  the  13,951 
high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1918  is  1,735,619, 
as  shown  in  Table  8.  r Some  conception  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
great  number  may  , be  gained  from  the  following  illustrations:  If 
these  students  were  stationed  at  intervals  of  3 feet,  they  would  form 
a line  983  miles  long,  which  would  reach  from  Washington  to  Kansas 
City.  This  line  would  more  than  encircle  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Walking  at  the  rate  of  3 miles  an  hour  and  8 hours  a day,  it  would 
take  a high-school  inspector  41  days  to  review*  this  line.  If  these 
students  were  brought  together  in  a compact  mass  at  intervals  of  3 
feet,  they  would  cover  a farm  of  359  acres. 

Since  1890  the  total  high-school  enrollment  has  increased  710  per 
cent,  while  thototal  population  has  increased  only  68  per  cent. 

Of  the  1,645,171  secondary  students,  704,856  ore  boys  and  940,315 
are  girls.  Over  one-half  of  the  total  high-school  enrollment,  pr  57.2 
per  cent,  consists  of  girls.  In  fact,  the  number  of  girl  students  has 
been  larger  than  the  number  of  boys  each  year  represented  in  figure 
11.  There  has  been,  however,  little  change  since  1890  in  the  propor- 
tion of  girls  and  boys.  In  1890,  girls  constituted  57.7  per  cent  of  the 
students;  in  1900  the  corresponding  per  cent  had  increased  to  58.3; 
in  1910  it  had  decreased  to  56.4;  in  1916  it  decroased  still  further 
to  54.6  but  in  1918  it  had  risen  to  57.2.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  girls  in  1918  was  probably  due  to  war  conditions — the  boys 
going  to  work,  the  girls  continuing  in  high  school. 

The  number  of  colored  students  included  in  figuro  11  is  shown 
separately  in  figure  12.  One  striking  featuro  of  this  graph  is  that 
the  number  of  colored  girls  enrolled  in  high  schools  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  almost  double  the.number  of  colored  boys.  Another 
significant  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  figures  11  and  12  is  that  the 
total  number  of  colored  students  has  increased  only  id 6 per  cent, 
while  the  number  of  white  students  has  increased  724  per  cent,  or 
almost  three  times  as  rapidly. 

This  tendency  implies  that  racial  differences  in  educational  achieve- 
ments are  becoming  *more  widely  divergent  from  year*  to  year.  The 
slight  falling  off  in  the  numbor  of  colored  students  in  1918  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  war. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  enrollment  in  a given  high-school 
grade  with  the  enrollment  in  the  next  higher  grarip  the  following 
year.  Thus  the  enrollment  shown  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  in 
1907  in  'figure  13  (288,74*8)  becomes  the  enrollment  in  the  second 
year  of  the  course  in  1908  (209,265),  the . third-year  enrollment  in 
1909  (149,955),  md  thefopi^yeftrclassin  1910  (111,444).  Similarly 
Vito*  WsJhmah^iaas  in  1915  <543,026)  becomes  the  sophomore  class  ifk 
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reported  is  presumably  a minor  factor,  since  the  shifting  of  families 
from  one  locality  to  another  less  frequently  necessitates  that  high- 
school  students  change  schools  than  that  elementary  school  children 
do  so.  At  any  rate  the  percentages  of  retardation  and  duplication 
for  the  different  years  are  about  equal  and  are  therefore  inoperative 


in  the  following  method  of  computation.  It  is  virtually  assumed, 
then,  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  first  year  of  high  school 
represents  the  number  of  students  entering  high  school  annually. 
As  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  high-school  ages,  14  to  18,  is 
$>ont  countorbala&ced  by  immigration*  these  two  factors  may  like- 
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various  classes.  Thus  il  each  number  in  each  complete  series  given 
in  figure  13  is  divided  by  the  first  the  survival  percentages  shown  in 
Table  2 are  obtained. 

To  secure  a scries  of  average  survival  percentages  the  average 
enrollment  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  from  1967  to  1915  (413,450), 
inclusive,  has  been  divided  into  the  average  enrollment  in  the  sec  ond 
year  from  1908  to  1916  (291,499);  into  the  average  enrollment  in 
the  third  year  from  1909  to  1917  (214,768),  and  into  the  average 
fourth  year  enrollment  from  1910  to  1918  (172,592).  The  quotients, 
100.0,  69.7,  51.3,  and  41.2,  represent  rather  stable  survival  percent- 
ages, practically  uninfluenced  by  the  annual  variations  in  the  number 
of  schools  reporting. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  school  mortality  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  data  shown  in  figure  13  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  students  in  high -school  are  enrolled  in 
schohls  offering  a fOur$e  of  study  of  one,  two,  or  throe  years  onl\ . 
Unfortunately,  the  enrollment  by  grades  in  four-year  high  schools 
has  not  been  shown  for  the  years  preceding  1918,  thereby  making  it 
impossible  to  eliminate  this  faster  from  consideration.  Tt  is  not  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  preceding  reports,  the  number  of  graduates  of 
four-year  high  schools,  since  the  total  number  of  graduates  alwa\s 
includes  those  who  completed  the  curricula  of  two-year  and  three- 
year  schools.  For  this  reason  the  “graduate”  curve  oftens  runs 
above  the  “fourth-year-enrollment”  curve  in  figure  13. 

It'  is  possible,  however,  from  this  roport-to  ascertain  information 
which  permits  the  computation  of  the  percentage  representing  the 
number  completing  a four-year  high-school  course.  The  10,538  four- 
year  high  schools  reported  a total  enrollment  of  239, 1 00  students  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  course,  and  210,279  graduated.  The  latter  number 
contains  no  duplicates.  The  former  number  may  contain  duplicates, 
since  students  moving  from  one  high  school  to  another  during  the 
year  may  be  counted  by  both  schools.  In  the  chaptor  on  State 
school  systems  it  is  shown  that  10.8  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  figures 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  duplicates.  (Assuming, 
that  the  duplication  in  the  fourth  year  high  school  is  onLy  5 per  cent, 
it  is  found  that  92.5  per  cent  of  those  actually  enroUedin  the  fourth 
year  will  graduate.  By  applying  this  percentage  (92.6)  to  the  fourth- 
year  survival  percentage  for  the  class  entering  in  .1915,  it  is  found 
that  out  of  each  1,000  students  in  1916  entering  high  school,  721  wiU 
reach  the  second  year;  632  the  third  year;  440  the  fourth  year;  and  407 
vriM  graduate  in  1918.  It  is  shown  below  that  28  per  cent  of  these 
graduates  wUl  go  to  college  and  an  additional  14  per  cent  to  other 
than  collegiate  institutions.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the 
name  years  shown- in  ihe  chapter  on  State  school  systems,  when 
- reduced  to  this  basis,  although  computed  in  a different  manner,  .are 
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not  essentially  different.  They  are:  First  year,  1,000;  second  year,  ' 
725,  third  year,  525;-fourth  voar,  449;  and  graduating,  418.  As- 
suming that  these  figures  are  ossontially  correct,  and  applying  the 
percentages  shown  abovo  (28  and  14),  it  is  found  that  117  of  these 
graduates  will  go  to  college  and  an  additional  59  will  go  to  other 
schools  the  year  following  graduation.  (In  the  chapter  on  colleges 
and  universities  of  this  Biennial  Survey  it  is  found  that  73  per  cent 
more  high  school  graduates  actually  enter  college  than  high  school 
principals  reported.  This  discrepancy  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  many  high  school  gradual es  do  not  enter  college  the 
year  immediately  following  graduation.)  If  tho  .percentage  (92.0)  ' 
is  applied  to  the  average  number  reaching  tho  fourth  year  froip  1910 
to  1918,  the  following  ratios  obtain:  First  year,  1,000;  second  year, 

697;  third  year,  513>, fourth  year,  412;  graduating,  382.  This  series  j 
of  ratios,  however,  represents  past  rather  than  current  conditions. 

A highl\T  commcndablo  tendency  is  in  cvidonco  in  tho  fourth  year  i 
survival  percentages  shown  in  Table  2.  Only  38.5.  per  cent  of  those 
beginning  in  1907  reach  tho  fourth  roar  in  1910,  while  in  1918  the 
corresponding  percentage  reaching  this  advanced  grado  had  increased 
to  44.0  This  increase  has  not  boon  wholly  due  to  tho  more  effective 
holding  power  of  tho  high  schools.  Part  of  it  must  bo  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  students  are  being  enrolled  - 
in  four-year  schools,  thereby  reducing  mortality  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  advance  to  (ho  next  higher  grade. 

The  public  high  schools  havo  greater  influence  in  keeping  the  girls  j 
in  school  than  they  do  in  holding  the  boys,  ns  evidenced  iii  figure  14.  j 

Of  tho  054,935  secondary  .students  enrolled  in  tho  first  vear,  only  45.3  \ 

per  cent  were  boys,  indicating  that  more  girls  than  boys  enter  high  • f 
school.  In  the  second  year  the  percentage  of  boys  is  still ‘smaller,  j 

viz,  42.7.  In  the  third  year  tho  corresponding  percentage  of  boys  ; 
reduces  to  4 1 and  in  the  fourth  year  to  38.8.  While  tho  data  on  which 
this  graph  is  constmjoted  relate  to  the  same  school  year,  1917-18,  thoy 
do  indicate,  rouglnv,  tho  relativo  inadequacy  of  our  high  schools  in- 
attracting  and  holding  the  boys.  When  the  fourth-year  class  in  1918 
entered  high  school  in  1915,  47.4  por  ccntof  its.  membership  consisted 
of  boys.  By  tho  timo  these  students  reached  tho  fourth  ydar  the 
number  of  boys  constituted  only  3S.8  por  cout  of  its  total  membership. 

.The  first-year  class  in»1916,  with  47.4  per  cent  of  boys,  had  only  41  ■ 

per  cent  of  boys  when  it  became  the  third-year  class  in  1918.  It  is  — 
seen,  erofore,  that  mortality  is  greater  among  the  boys  than  it  is 
among  the  girls  in  the  public  high  schools.  This  condition,  however, 
does  not  exist  in  the  private  high  schools.  In  tho  chapter  on  private  I 

high  schools  it  is  shown  tKak  the  boyreoustitute  45.8  per  cent  of  the  ! 

first-year  enrollment, -45.6  per  cent  of  the  second-year  enrollment,^  - 
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year  enrollment  has  boen  7.8  per  cent.  As  long  as  this  increment  ex- 
ists, the  curves  in  figure  15  can  never  meet.  _ If  only  this  factor  oper-  • 
ated  to  keep  the  curves  apart,  the  four-year  curve  would  fall  on  the 
22.3  per  cent  line;  the  three-year  curve,  on  the  24  per  cent  line;  the 
two-j  ear  curve,  on  tlie  25.8  per  cent  line,  and  the  one-year  curve,  on 
the  27.9  per  cent  line.  In  other  words,  os  the  high-school  mortality 
is  reduced,  the  four-year  curvo  is  asymptotic  to  22.3  per  cent,  the 
three-year  curve  to  24  pet  cent,  the  two-year  curve  to  25.8  per  ’cent 
and  tho  one-year  curvo  t®  27.9  per  cent.  Tho  area  embracing  these 


Fto.  15.  Percent  of  students  enrolled  in  each  year  of  tho  high  school  course,  1907-1918. 


* 


theoretical  lines  is  termed  in  tho  figure  "tho  zone  of  ideal  grade  dis-  ’ 
tribution.”  When  lngh-school  mortality  no  longer  exists,  tho  actual 
curves  will  fall  within  this  zone.  The  fact  that  they  aro  approaching 
it  is  hopoful  indeed.  Tho  first  year  of  high  school  still  contains  its 
unduo  share  of  studonts,  or  rather  tho  last  three&ars  of  high  school 
do  not  enroll  their  proportionate  share.  \ 

HOW  MUCH  SCHOOLING  BACH  STUDENT  GETS. 

Almost  unanimous  practice  prevails  in  giving  to  each  boy  and 
girl  euro  lie  (l/i  n the  secondary  schools  ad  opportunity  to  take  a four- 
yoar  high-school  course,  qs  shown  in  figure  16.  In  fact,  only  about 
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5 percent  of  the  student  body  is  not  so  fortunately  situated,  and  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  small  percentage  have  tho  advantage 
of  a three-year  high  school. . Of  tho  students  enrolled  in  a four-year 
high  school,  nearly  one-half  (47.3  per  cent)  are  in  schools  maintained 
longer  than  ISO  da}^  annually.  Almost  all  of  the  other  one-half  of 
this  group  of  students  (4S.S  per  cent)  are  found  to  be.  enrolled  in 
schools  running  from  161  to  ISO  days  each  }Tear,  only  3.0  per  cent 


Per  cent,  of  $ tudents  bov/ng  a term  of 
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no.  1A— Dtatrfbtttloo  of  1,645,111  students,  enrolled  ta  publlo  high  schools,  according  to  the  amount  of 
schooling  afforded  thorn,  1017-18.  Elementary  grades  in  Junior  high  schools  aro  not  Included. 

being  enrolled  in  tho  four-year  high  schools  having  a term  of  160 
days  or  fewer.  In  tho  three- year  high  schools  over  one- third  (392. 
per  cent)  of  the  students  havo  a term  as  short  as  160  days.  Over 
one-half  (56.6  per  cent)  of  the  students  enrolled  in  these  three-year 
high  schools  have  a term  of  1 61  to  1 80  days.  Only  a few  (4.2  per  cent) 
of  these  students  are  enrolled  in  high  schools  which  are  in  session 
longer  than  180  days.  The  large  “open”  area  in  this  graph  portends 
that  the  length  of  the  higbschool  term  is  destined  to  increase.  When 
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a four-year  high  school  has  been  established,  the  next  vital  problem 
confronting  school  administrators  is  how  to  get  still  more  schooling. 
The  solution  seems  to  lie  partly  in  an  extension  of  the  school  term. 
The  junior  college,  also,  has  come  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
to  satisfy  this  demand  for  increased  educational  opportunities.  A 
very  important  factor  tending  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a longer 
school  term  is  that  great  waste  results  if  the  high-school  building  is 
not  utilized  the  year  around.  Many  of  the  new  high-school  buildings 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  To  use  this  property  for  only 
180  days  out  of  365  days  is  bad  management.  To  keep  boys  and 
girls,  in  school  for  180  days  during  the  year,  and  to  allow  most  of 
them  to  spend  their  time  idly  during  the  other  months  in  the  year, 
is  likewise  poor  judgment.  To  solve  these  vital  school  problems  a 
longer  school  term  is  unmistakably  foreshadowed  in  the  diagram. 

FOUR-YEAR  SCHOOLS: 

Every  high  school  begins  with  one  year  of  high-school  work.  Gen- 
crally,  the  next  year  the  program  of  studies  is  expanded  to  cover  an 
additional  unit  of  work.  Possibly,  the  following  year  another  year’s 
work  is  added.  Soon  the  work  is  again  expanded  into  a Jour-year 
curriculum.  If  the  number  of  high  schools  “born”  annually  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  number  “promoted”  from  three-year 
to  four-year  high  schools,  an  excessive  number  of  shortcourse  schools 
will  accumulate.  If  this  condition, prevails,  the  lower  curve  in  figure 
17  would  run  downward  instead  of  upward.  The  steady  rise  in  the 
curve  implies _that  more  schools  are  “graduated”  annually  into  the 
fo'ur-year  group  than  are  initiated  into  the  ono-ycar  and  two-year , 
groups.  The  rise  in  the  curve  is  desirable  if  all  of  the  necessary  high 
schools  have  been  established.  It  would  seem  logical  to  assert  that 
the  curve  should-descend  until  a high  school  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  boy  and  girl.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  we 
should  boast  that  the  percentage  of  high  schools  offering  a four-year,^ 
course  has  increased  from  62.9  per  cent  to  76.2  within  tho  last  eight 
y^rs.  It  may  be  much  to  our  discredit. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  creditable  to  have'the  upper  curve  in  figure 
17  extend  upward.  The  number  of  students  in  newly  established 
high  schools  is  relatively  small,  while  tho  ndmbor  enrolled  in  three- 
year  high  schools  is  comparatively  large:  Consequently,  when  a 
three-year  school  is  converted  into  a four-year  school  the  whole 
student  body,  from  freshmen  to  seniors,  is  immediately  registered 
in  a four-year  high  school.  The  chances  are  at  least  4 to  1 working 
in  favor  of  an  increased  enrollment  in  four-year  high  schools. 

It  is  almost  impossible  t6  conceive  of  an  actual  condition  where 
this  curve  would  descend,  unless  four-year  high  schools  should  begin 
to  shorten  their  course.  It  is  highly  creditable,  therefore,  that  within-: 
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the  last  eight  years  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  four-year 
high  schools  has  increased  from  88.2  per  cent  to  95.1  per  cent. 

RATE  OP  INCREASE  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT.  * 

* t 

One  can  not  judge  from  consecutive  figures  alone  whether  the 
rate  of  increase  is  high  or  low.  Comparisons  arc  necessary.  Thus  a 
message  may  be  sent  by  courier,  by  stage,  by  boat,  by  rail,  by  air, 


Fie.  17.— PcromUtfe  of  high  schools  offering  (oar  years  of  work  and  the  percentage  of  high  school  students 
• enrolled  in  such  schools,  1910-1918.  > 


or  by  ether.  The  efficiency  of  any  one  of  these  means  of  communica- 
tion is  largely  determined  by  comparing  its  rate  of#transmission  with*- 
the  rate  at  which  the  message  may  be  setit  by  other  known  means. 
If  no  other  way  is  known  judgment  falters  and  fails.  To  judge 
wisely  concerning  the  phenomenal  growth  of  our  public  high-school 
enrollment,  a standard  rate  of  growth  must  be  established.  If  every 
ohM4  reaching  the  age  of  14  yearn  since  1890  had  had  access  to  a pub- 
lic a^ool  md  dQW  m such  a school  and  oontroued  m it 
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for  four  years,  an  ideal  high-school  enrollment  would  prevail.  The 
increase  in  high-school  enrollment  from  year  to  year  undersell  ideal 
conditions  would  .depend  wholly  upon  the  increase  in  population. 
The  population  rate  of  increase  and  the  high-school  rate  of  increase 
would  then  he  equal,  barring  lag  in  the  curves.  Fortunately,  we 
know  the  rate  of  inoTcado  in  the  population  from  census  reports, 
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rat0S  ofincroft36  ^ th0  totel  population  and  In  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  public 
W*63JX*  IWP-lfllS.  The  Index  numbers  are  found  by  dividing  the  total  populatiqn  and  the  tot 
h^h-school  enrollment  for  each  date  by  the  respective  averages  for  the  15  periods  considered.  C 
Table  1.)  ...  ^ v 

whioh  also  represent  the  ultimate  ideal  rate  of  increase  ip  public 
high-school  enrollment.  This  rate  of  increase  in  the?  population  is 
shown  by  means  of  index  numbers  in  figure  18 ! These. index  numbore 
are  secured  by  dividing  the  population  each  biennial  year  (see  Table 
1)  by  the  average  population  for  the  period  considered  (1890—1918), 
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Similarly,  index  numbers  have  been  computed  fo^  the  actual ‘high- ' 
school  enrollment  for  each  biennial  period  (1890-1918).  The  slope 
of  each  curve  indicates  the  rate  of  increase,  the  one  having  the  steeper 
slope  between  any  two  consecutive  periods-  having  the  greater  in- 
' crease.  Throughout  the  entire  period  considered  the  high-school 
curve  shows  the  stee’per  slope.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  high-sohool  enrollment  has  advanced  very  rapidly  -within  the 
last  quarter  of  a^  century.  The  curve  representing  it  ascends  with 
phenomenal  speed,  as  if  to  atone,  for  its  past  neglectfulness.  The 
corresponding  curve  for  private  high  schools  takes  the  same  general  . 
direction  as  does  the  population  curve. 

- PER  CENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  high-school  efficiency  of  a State  may  be  determined  by  com- 
paring the  number  of  students  in  high  school  with  the  total  population. 
Of  course  it  is  .not  expected  that  the  total  population  will  ever  enroll 
at  one  time  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  States  will  fall  in  about 
. the  same  order  as  if  the  number  of  persons  of  high-school  age  had 
been,  used  instead  of  the  tothl  population  in  determining  the  rank 
of  each  State.  As  the  high-school  age  varies  somewhat  in  the  same 
school  and  considerably  in  the  different  States,  the  total  population 
forms  a comparable  basis  on  which  to  secure  comparative  indices. 
Even  with  1,645,171  children"  in  high  schools,  only  a very  9mall 
fraction  of  the  entire  population  is  so  enrolled.  In  1890  only  3.2 
persons  in  each  1,000  of  the  population  were  enrolled  in  public  high 
Schools.  In  1918  the  corresponding  number  is  15.6,  or  almost  five 
times  as  great  a proportion.  It  is  found,  as  shown  in  figure  19, 
that  in  California  27  persons  out  of  each  1,000  in  the  population  are 
found  in  high  schools.  Almost  as  great  a proportion'  is  f6und  in 
the  high  schools  of  Kansas*  Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  for  as  much  as  2.7  per  cent  of  the  population  to  bo 
enrolled  in  high  schools.  In  the  whole  country  only  15.6j>crsons  in 
a thousand  are  attending  high  schools — amumher  considerably  below 
the  dkerage  lor  the  lfcading  Stated  In  South  Carolina  the.correspond- 
ing  number  is  only  5.3  persons.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  California 
has  over  five  times  as  great  a proportion  of  its  population  getting  a 
high-school  education  as  has  South  Carolina.  Similar  ratios  for 
" Arkansas  *and  Mississippi  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  for  Cali- 
fornia or  Kansas.  Clearly,  the  States  at  the  bottom  of  the  array 
in  figure  19  are,  not  reaching  a very  large  percentage  of  boys  &nd 
girls  of  high-school  a^e*  The  foregoing  considerations  are  subject 
■ to  the  following  errors:* First,  it  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  State 
•7  B<ffiool  8yBtenls  that  the  true  high-school ^ Enrollment  is  1*175  times 
K of  students'  "represented  in  this - report;  ^second,  apy 
Mihii  ^us  ^timates  for  the  different  State^  will  be  re-’ 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  OFFER. 

Since  1911  the  Ifuiyu  of  Education  has  collected  statistics  show- 
ing the  number  of  lugh  schools  offering  each  curriculum  and  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  curriculum.  In  collecting 
these  data,  from  1911  to  1916,  the  schools  were  asked  to  report  tlje 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  course — academic,  commercial, 
'etc.  In  1918  the  meaning  of  the  term  “course”  was  defined  on  the 
blank  as  “not  ft  single  subject  of  study  but  subjects  organized  in 
groups.”  The  reasons  for-  making ' this  term  more’  specific  arose 
from  the  fact  that  in  1915,  when  enrollment  by  subjects  of  study 
was  also  asked  for,  considerable  ambiguity  resulted  as  to  the  meaning 
..  of  th6  terms  “subject”  and  “course.”  This  lack  of  uniformity  in 
replying  is  clearly  in  evidence  in  figure  20,  where  the  curves  have  a 
decided  “hump”  in  1915.  The  terAi  “course”  in  this  schedule  has  • 
always  implied  a group  of -subjects  organized  around  some  central 
subject,  such  as  agriculture,  home  economics,  etc.  The  term 
“course”  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  a program  of  studies  or  a 
i curriculum.  Practically  all  of  the  high  schools  offer  the  academic 

* course.  The  number  of  students  taking  this  couiee,  however,  has 
decreased  from  SO  per  cent  to  almost  70  per  ccnt  since  1011 . The 
decrease  indicates  the  ascendency  of  vocational^poursos.  The  . 
superiority  of -the  “academic”  curve  over  the  others  indicates  that 
our  public  high  schools  are  still  preparing  students  to  meet  college 
entrance  requirements.  In  discussing  the  others  curves  running 
near  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  the  data  for  the  year  1915  must  be 
oputtod  from  consideration,-  sine?  tEe  questionnaire  used  at  that 
time  was  evidently  - misconstrued.  In  general,  there  has  been  a 
greater  tendoncy  for  the  schools  to  offer  vocational  courses  than  for 

. students  to  enroll  in  such  courses,  since  the  curves  in  the  first  part 

* of  figure  20  are  higher,  in  general,  than  the  corresponding  ones 
representing  enrollment.  . Preceding  practice  appears  to  deter ' 
students  from  entering  the  new  vocational  courses.  Possibly  the 
‘failure  of  certain  colleges  to  recognize  for  entrance  requirement  the 
work  in  vocational  courses  done  in  high  school  prevents  boys  and  girls 
from  “taking  a chance”  with  the  vocational  courses.  Among  the 
vocational  courses  the  commercial  course  has  led,  enrolling  almost 

i twice  as  many  students  each  year  since  4911  as  any  other  vocational 
couree.  ’ Relatively-  few  students  are  pursuing  an  agricultural  or  a 
teacher-training  course.  The  manual  training  and  llOIDC 
v nomics  courses  enroll  about  the  same  percentage  of  students;  . The 

■ enrolment  by  course  of  «tudy  in  1918  includes  junior  high-school 
statistics*  - As  relatively  few  junior  high-school  pupils  have  chosen 

* yS  cbuise  of  study*  the  trends  are  ^ 

: slight  drop  in  the  ' y^attonaT -curves:,  in  1918  is 
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* 

The  present  status  of  high-school  curricula  is  shown  graphically 
in  figure  21  for  all  schools  combined  and  for  each  type  of  school- 
The  group  of  bars  under  the  heading  “academic”  shows  that  rela- 
tively few  students  are  enrolled  in  academic  work  in  the  fully  ac- 
credited, in  four-year,  and  in  city  and  village  high  schools.  In  the 
lower-grade  schools,  in  the  shorter-coursc  schools,  and  in  the  rural 
high  schools  most  students  take  the  academic  work.  Only  in  the 
rural'  high  schools  is  there  a much  greater  tendency  for  girls  than 
boys  to  take  academic  work.  From  the  “pins”  shown  in  this  part 
of  the  diagram  it  appears  that  only  a few  city  high  schools  have 
ventured  to  depart  from  the  purely  academic  work.  Practically  all 
other  types  of  schools  are  academic. 

Rather  large  percentages  of  fully  accredited  schools,  four-year 
schools,  and  city  high  schools  offer  a course  in  teacher  training. 
Relatively  few  students  in  any  type  of  high  school  enroll  in  this 
course.  Few  boys  are  enrolled  in  this  course.  Quite  large  per- 
centages of  fully  accredited,  four-year,  and  city  and  village  hign 
schools  offer  a commercial  course.  These  high  schools  also  enroll 
relatively  large  percentages  of  students.  A slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  boys  than  of  girls  take  this  course. 

Relatively  large  percentages  of  high  schools  offer  courses  in 
agriculture,  but  only  a small  percentage  of  students  take  such 

courses.  • 

The  home  -economics  cours  s are  usually  taken  by  girls  and  the 
manual  training  courses  by  boys.  Many  of  the  fully  accredited, 
the  four-year,  the  city,  and  village  high  schools  offer  home  economics 
courses,  but  they  enroll  comparatively  small  percentages  of  students^ 
in  such  courses.  The  “pins”  project  considerably  beyond  tho  bars 
in  this  part  of  the  diagram.  Relatively  speaking,  few  lower  grade 
schools,  shqrter  course  schools,  and  rural  high  schools  offer  a course 
in  home  economics,  but  in  such  courses  fairly  large  percentages  of 
students  are  registered.  The  manual  training  work  is  confined  very | 
largely  to  the  fully  accredited,  the  four-year,  the  city,  and  the  village 
high  schools.  Few  high  schools  offer  trade  courses,  and  correspond- 
ingly few  students  take  these  courses. 

GRADUATES.  > 

From  a historical  viewpoint  it.is  interesting  to  note  from  figure  22 
that  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  has  increased  from  21,882 
in  1890  to  224,367  in  1918.  The  increase  has  been  over925  por  cent 
• m.  this  period.  In  other  words,  we  are  now  fuming  into  our  popula- 
; turn  over  10  times  as  many  high-school  graduates  as  we  did  a quarter 
of  a century  ago.  Considering  the  increase  . in  population  within, 
.these  years  (62,622,250  in  1890  and. 106, 253, 300  in  1918),  it  is! 
<^MBffdith&t  we  ^re  beco^  g oyer  times  as  well  educated.  The; 
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number  of  girls  graduating  has  always  exceeded  the  number  of  boys, 
of  all  high-school  graduates  became  teachers  and  remained  in  the  pro- 
fession for  three  years  each,  they  would  be  sufficient  in  number  to 
supply  a teacher  for  every  elementary  anti  secondary  school  in  the 
land. 

A better  notion,  however,  may  be  gained  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
we  are  becoming  an  educated  nation  by  noting  the  bars  in  figure  23. 
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• Fio.  22.— Number  of  high  school  graduates  reported,  !89<Mty&  (For  data  see  Table  1.) 

The  States  have  been  ranked  on  the  percentage  of  the  population 
18  years  of  ago  graduating  from  a .four-year  high -school  course,  - 
either  public  or  private.  From  this  graph  it  will  be  seen  that  10.32 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  age  graduate  annually.  Thus  about 
one-tenth  .of  the  people  in  the  United  States  are.  now  receiving  the 
benefits  of  a complete  high-school  education.  That  the  private 
high,  school  pluys  an  important  l>art  pot  its  contribution  in  certain 
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States  may  be  noted  from  the  ‘concreted'’  part  of  the  bars.  The 
population  17  years  of  ago  might  have  been  used  as  a basis  of  com- 
putation, but  the^resuits  would  not  be  essentially  different.  Some 


Fio.  23.— Foiraatago  o 1 population  18  yean  of  age  graduating  from  lour-year  public  and  private  nigh  school! 

in  1918.  * y 

• will  graduate  earlier  than  the  age  of  18  and  a few  later,  but  the  total 
number  17  or  the  total  number  18  years  of  age  should  graduate 
annually.  The  degree  to  which  eeoh  State  should  confe  up  to  thfe 
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ideal  standard  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Thus  Vermont  ranks  first 
and  Maine  second*  Over  one-fourth  of  the  youth  of  Vermont  are 
now  completing  a high-school  course.  In  Maine  almost  ns  many, 
23  per  cent,  reach  this  standard.  In  Sputh  Carolina  only  1.44  per 
cent  of  its  population  is  now  completing  a high -school  course.  In 
Arkansas  the  corresponding  percentage  is  2.S8,  In  general  the 
Southern  States  rank  low  in  this  respect*.  "Judged  from  this  standard 
the  high  schools  of  the  country  are  only  10  per  cent  efficient.  Possibly 
a very  few  children  are  not  capable  of  receiving  a liigh-sehool  educa- 
tion, and  possibly  it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  every  child  a high- 
school  education  as  such  now  exists —unrelated  as  it  often  is  to  the 
requirements  of  certain  vocations.  But  as  the  modern  high  school 
develops,  offering  a wide  variety  of  subjects,  it  should  come  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  special  need  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  not 
mentally  incapable  of  receiving  it. 

The  bars  representing  the  different  States  in  figure  23  are  in  general 
shWer  than  they  should  be  for  this  reason:  It  is  found  in  the  chapter 
on  State  school  systems  that  the  true  high-school  enrollment  is  1 . 1 7T> 
times  the  enrollment  represented  in  this  report.  Presumably  the 
number  of  graduates  shown  in  this  report  from  four-year  schools  is 
corres|>ondingly  too  small  for  each  State.  Any  inaccuracies  in  estir 
mating  the  population  18  years  of  age,  due  to  the  unusual  shifting 
about  of  the  population  since  1910,  will  be  reflected  in  this  graph. 
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GRADUATES  GOING  TO  COLLEOE.  . v 

In  1918  the  Bureau  of  Education  asked  the  high  schools  to  report 
the  number  of  graduates  from  the  graduating  class  of  1917  who  went 
to  college  or  to  other  institutions,  such  as  business,  normal,  or  pro- 
fessional schools,  in  1917-18.  While  no  statistics  were  collqpted  by 
the  Bureaif  of  Education  in  1916-17,  yet  the  number  of  graduates  in 
that  year  can  be  reliably  estimated  from  the  number  graduating  in 
H916  and  in  1918,  as  shown  in  Table  49.  The  summary  „of  * theso 
computations  has  been  assembled  in  Table  10  and  shown  graphi- 
cally in  figure  24.  From  this  figure  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
“college”  may  have  been  misinterpreted  by  certain  principals,  since 
it  is  hardly1  likely  that  any  gcaduatcs  of  two-year  high  schools  will 
enter  college.  . .{t  should  be  noted  that  there  were  only  3,576  graduates 
from  two-year  schools  in  1918.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  grad-  * 
uates  of  three-year,  of  partially  accredited,  and  of  non-accredited 
high  schools  should  he* admitted  conditionally  to  collegiate  work  in 
certain  institutions. 

The  bars  shown  in  the,  diagram  admit  of  a numbered  comparisons. 
Thus,  a ‘greater  percentage  of  boys  than  girls  will  go  to  collego  from 
any  typo  of  ’high  scliool.  On  the  -o^fior  hand  relatively  moro  girls 
than  boys  will  attend*  other  schools  than  colleges  or  universities.' 
In  onl^one  unimportant  instance  dops  this  not  obtain,  viz,  among 
graduates  of  two-year  high  schools.  Evidently  the  girls  must  com- 
plete immediately  a course  in  some  noncollogiatc  institution  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  some  vocation.  Boys  go  tocollegc  rather 
than  to  minor  institutions.  Without  doubt  most  girfeKvho  continue 
their  education  in  a noncollegiate  school  attend  a commercial  school 
or  a teacher-training  school.  More  girls. go  to  college,  however,  than 
attend  these'  purely  vocational  schools  of  minor  rank.  One  very 
astonishing  condition  disclosed  by  the  graph  is  that  partially  accrod- 
• it^d  and  nonaccreditod  high  schools  send  almost  as  large  a proportion 
of  their  graduates  to  college  as  do  those  schools  whpsc  work  is  unques- 
tionably recognized  for  meeting  entrance  requirements.  Littlo  differ- 
ence exists  between  thd  percentage  of  graduates  going  to  college 
frorp  city,  village,  or  rural  high  schools.  .The  total  percentage  of 
rural  high-school  graduates  continuing  their  education  is  slightly 
. greater  than  that  of  city  and  village  high-school  graduates.  It 
must  be  concluded,  however,  from  an  inspection*  of  the  bars  in  the 
last  column  of  figure  24.  that  the  type  x*t  high  school  exerts  very 
little  influence  on  the  total  percentage  of  graduates  who  will  continue 
their  education- in  some  other  form  of  institution.  In  this  whole 
consideration  it  should  be  remembered  that  the.  data  presented  relate  * 
only  to  the  members  of  the  graduating,  class  in  1917  who  continued 
their  education  tho  foUowing  autumn;  ' tHhor  members  of  this 
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Typeofhyh  I PER  CCNt  OF  GRADUATES. 
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Olass  may  not  resume  their, schooling  for  one  or  two  years  or  even  for 
a longer  period.  The  great  majority  of  them,  however,  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  their  education  immediately  ,or  thenceforth  stay  out 
of  school.. 

At  this  point  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  compare  the  influence 
of  public  and  private  high  schools’in  sending  their  graduates  to  other 
schools.’  In  private  high*  schools  56.2  per  cent  of  the  graduates  will 
continue  tfieir  education,  while  in  public  high  schools  only  42  per  cent 
will  do  V?  The  corresponding  percentage  for  boys  in  private  high 
schools  is  68.1,  while  that  in  the  public  high  schools  is  only  47,1 .'  For 
girls  in  private  high  schools  this  percentage,  is  46,  while  in  public  high' 
schools  it  is  38.7.  Private  high  schools  send  39.2  per  cent  of  their  gradu- 
ates to  college,  while  the  public  high  schools  send  only  28  per  cent.  The 
• private  schools  send  58  per  cent  of  their  boy  graduates  to  college,  while 
the  public  schools  send  only  38.1  per  cent.  From  these  private  schools 
24  per  Gent  of  the  girl  graduates  go  to  college,  while  from  publifc  high 
schools  only  2 1 .4  per  cent  go.  The  private  high  sohools  send  1 7 per  cent 
of  their  graduates  to  other  schools  than  colleges,  while  the  publig  high 
^ schools  send  14  per  cent  of  their  graduates  to  such  schools.  From 
private  high  school  10.1  per  cent  of  the  boy  graduates*  and  22  per 
cent  of  the  girl  graduates  go  to  these  vocational  schools,  while  from 
public  high  schools' these  respective  percentages  are  0 and  17.3.  It 
is  seen,  therefore,  that  private  high  schools  make  relatively  greater 
contributions  to  enrollment  in  higher  institutions  or  in  vocational 
schools  than  do  the  public  high  schools.  This  condition  undoubtedly 
prev'afis^  because  the  children  who  tan  afford  financially  to  attend  . 
private  high  Schools  can  also  afford-to  attend  a college  or  a vocat  ional 

schooblater.  « 

The  percentage  of  graduates  from  public  high  schools  going  to 
college  .is  shown.: by  States  in  figure  25.  The  order  of  the  State's 
, around  the  circie  is  determined  by  the  total  percentage  of  graduates 
going  to  college.  * The  curve  representing  this  ratio  is  almost  a perfect 
• spiral  with  Texas  at  one  end  and  M&ipe  at  the  other.  In  general  the 
Southern  States,  le^id  and  manufacturing  States  come  last.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  <ho  Southern  States  have  proportionately 
’ " few  high-school  graduates.  It'is  shown  here  that  a very  largo  pro- 
portion  of ‘these  few  graduates  gifttn  to  college.  • On  the  other  hand 
•.  some  of  the  New  Efiglaivd  S'^tos  graduate  relatively- large  numbers 
of  high-echool  student)/ but  Send  relatively  small  percentages  to 
college.  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  are  in  this  class.  . In 
Texas  almost  48  percent  of  the  high-school  graduates  go  to  college; 
&V'  in  Maine  less  than’  1 8 per  cent  go.‘  * In  every  State  a.  greater  percent- 
' ,^e.bf  boy  graduates  thapgirl  graduates  goes  to  college.  In  Mississippi 

* kbd  T TtAb  th^'percehtagaiare  nearly  equal.  _ * •'•.*■ 
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boys  and  girls.  The-  desire  expresses  ij^elf  in  different  ways  as 
shown  in  figures  26  and  27,  the  boys  going  to  college  an4  the  girls  to  a 
vocational  school.  The  boys  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  recogni- 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Probably  no  single  factor,  outside  of  the  teaching  staff  itself,  con- 
tributes more  to  a successful  high  school  than  the  value  of  property  and 
equipment.  The  investment  measures  public  interest  imthe  welfare 
of  boy's  and  girls.  The  lygh-school  building  is,  at  once, -a  monument 
to  ignorance  and  a light-house  to  progress.  The  relative  importance 
of  these  beacons  in  the  different  States  is  shown  in  Tables  78  to  83. 
Figure  28  presents  the  facts  for  all  high  schools  reporting  them.  The 
average  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  shown  at  thtf  left;  that  of 
furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  right.  As  the  same  schools  did  not 
always  report  both  facts,  the  corresponding  bars  could  not  be  properly 
combined.  This  figure  shows  wide  differences  between  tho- different 
types  of  schools.  The  averago  building  of  a fully  accredited  high 
school  is  worth  about  $75,000,  while  that  for  partially  accredited  and 
non-accreditod  schools  is  less  than  one-fourth  this  average.  High- 
sellool  buildings  of  four-year  schools  are  about  five  times  as  valuable 
as  buildings  of  three-y'ear  high  schools.  The  average  value  of  a city 
high-school  building  is  over  $200, 000;»  while  the  average  value  of  a 
rural  high-school  building  is  about  $25,000,  or  less  than  one-eighth 
the  value  of  a city  high-school  building.  Presumablv  junior  high- 
school  buildings  are  modern  and  of  recent  construction,'  as  their  aver- 
age value  is  over  $100,000.  The  average  v&lue  of  all  types  of  high- 
school  buildings  is  over  $45,000. 

, The.  fully  accredited,  the  four-year,  the  city,  the  village,  and,  the 
junior  high  schools  have  relatively  greater  average  values  of  furniture 
and  apparatus  than  do  the  other  types  shown  in  the  diagram.  City 
schools  are  especially1  foftunate  in  this  respect.  In  interpreting  this 
figure  it  should  be  remembered  that  only  £o49  schools  did  not  report 
the  value  of  high-school  buildings  and  grounds.  The  averages  shown, 
therefore,  are  especially  dependable.  . ^ 

The  average  value  of  all  school  property  per  high  school  for  a 
period  of  years  is  shown  by  the  continuous  heavy  cyrve  in  figure  29. 
There  has  been  almost  a steady  increase  in  this  average  since,  1896. 
At  that  time,  the  .average  value  of  property  was  about  $20,000.  In 
1918  the  corresponding  average  was  almost  $50, QQ£L  'Within  this 
penod  of  22  years  the  average  value  of  high-school  buildings,  grounds 
and  equipment  has  more  than  doubled.  The  increased  cost  of  new ' 
buildings  and  equipment  has,  undoubtedly,  caused  a part  of  this 
increased  valuation.  Tho  curve  therefore  exaggerates  the  actual 
progress  made.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  equipment  alone  is 
shown  for  the  past  10  years  by  the  “dotted”  line  in  the  same  figure 
I he  increase  for  this  purpose  has  been  about  proportional  to  the 
total  increase.  ' " . ' 
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As  these  averages  conjeal  a multitude  of  variations  from  the  usual 
high-school  library  a better  conception  of  this  condition  may  bo 
gained  from  a study  of  the  library  facilities  in  each  State  (or  each 
significant  grodp  of  high  schools.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
exhibited  in  figurcv30.  From  this  graph  it  will- be  seen  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  the  largd*  libraries.  California  ranis 
secomi,  and  New  York  third.  M$ine  has  the  smallest  libraries, 
with  Delaware  just  above  it.  California  has  over  eight  times  as 
many  volumes  in  its  average  high-school  library. as  has  the  State  of 
Maine.  While  tho  publi  jibrarj  may  serve  instead  of  a-  school: 


library,its  \jooks  m&y  not  ! ^e  beeu  selected  for  this  purpose.  The 
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curves  ill  figure  30  undoubtedly  represent  very  accurately,  therefore, 
the  real  library  facilities  of  high  schools.  The  average*  high-school 
library  in  the  United  States  has  604  volumes.  Fully  accredited 
high  schools  average  1,047  volumes;  four-year  high  schools,  825 
\ olumcs ; city  schools,  1,980  volumes;  village'  high  schools,  1,000 
volumes;  and.  rural  high  schools,  only  524  volumes.  The  “rural” 
curve  in  figure  30  shows  that  rural  high  schools  generafly  are  not 
so  well  equipped  with  libraries  as  are  the  other  types  of  high  schoofe 
represented  in  this  chart.  City  high  schools  in  certain  States  have 
1 airly  large  libraries.  The  States  particularly  fortunate  in  this 
respect  are  the  District  of  Columbia,  California,  New  York,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Washington,  Utah,  Kansas,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon.  At  tjny  rate,  these  States  average  over  2,000  volumes  to 
a city  high-school  library.  The  average  number  of  volumes  in  four- '. 
year  high  schools  and  in  fully  accredited  high  schools  falls  generally 
just  above  the  average  line  for  all  high  schools. 
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THE  COST  O90HIGH-SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  desirable  to  measure  the  cost  of  high-school  education..  To 
ascertain  this  average  and  the  corresponding  one  for  elementary 
education  is  the  purpose  of  these  lew  paragraphs.  Unfortunately, 
the  schedules  used  in  gathering  the  data  which  have  been  summarized 
herein  did  not  ask  for  . a complete^  statement  of  high-school  expendi- 
tures, it  being  thought  that  the  high-school  principal  would  not 
have  at  hand  a complete  statement  of  high-school  finances,  but 
would  know  his  own  salary  and  official  expenses,  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  his  supervisors  devoting  all  or  part  time  to  high-school 
subjects,  the  salary  bf  his  teachers,  the  cost  of  high-school  textbooks, 
and  the  amount  spent  for  supplies  used  ii^  ii\struction.  The  func- 
tions of  expense  just  enumerated  are  technically  known  as  “expenses 
of  instruction.”  The  other  general  functions  not  mentioned  are 
treated  elaborately,  in  the  chapter  on  State  school  systems.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  resort  to  the  State  report  to. supple- 
ment the  information  summarized  in  this  report.  The  first  of  those 
functions,  general  control , can  not  be  easily  divided  into  elementary 
and  secondary  school  costs.  Neither  can  interest  paid  on  indebted- 
ness. The  others  can.  They  are:  First,  operation  of  plant,  includ- 
ing the  wages  of  janitors,  firemen,  engineers,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of 
fuel,  water,  light,  power,  and  janitor’s  supplies;  second,  maintenance 
of  plant , including  all  up-keep  or  repair  costs;  .third,  auxiliary  agencies, 
including  library,  health, recreational,  and  other  miscellaneous  activi- 
ties; fourth,  fixed  charges , including  annual  fixed  expenditures,  such 
•as  rent,  insurance,  contributions,  etc.;  and  fifth,  outlays t including 
cost  of  new  buildings  and  of  grounds  and  of  new  equipment. 

In  the  chapter  on  State  school  sysf&ns  of  the  biennial  Survey  ■ it' 
will  be  found  that  thp.  following  States  made  a fairly  reliable  separa- 
tion of  expenditures  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
the  functions  named  above,  except'for  general  control  and  for  interest 
on  indebtedness:  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Colum-  - 
bia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
expenditures  in  these  States  aggregate  176,940,194,  or  over  10 
cent  of  the  corresponding  expenditures  for  Ihe  United  Stat 
($763,678,089).  These  States  enroll  in  school  iflmost  10  per  cent  oi 
all  the  pupils  in  the  public  Bchools  of  the  copntry  (2,031,878  out  of 
20,853,516).  Our  “sample,0  therefore,  represents  about  onc-tenth 
of  the  Nation.  The  average  length  of  the  fechool  terra  ifa.  these  nine 
States  is  160.7.  days,  exactly  the  fame  as  it  is  for  the  United  States.  - 
The  States  are  also  located  in  the  East,  South,  and  West.  They  are 
also  distributed  at  intervals  ih  figures  31,  32,  and  33.  The  total  per 
capita  cost  of  education  f$*  the  United  States  based  on  the  total 
enrollment  is  $36.62;  for  these  nine  States,  $37.86.  The  Correspond-  > 
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ing  per  capita  for  the  United  States  for  current  expenses  only  (out- 
lays omitted)  is  $30.91,  for  these  nine  States,  $32.56.  In  the  State 
report  it  is  shown  that  out  of  each  $1  spent  for  education  3.3  cents 
goes  for  general  control,  58.2  cents  for  instruction,  15.5  cents  for 
outlays,  and  23  cents  for  other  miscellaneous  purposes.  In  these 
nine  States  it  is  found  that  a school  dollar  is  distributed  as  follows: 

For  genera]  control,  2.9  cents;  for  instruction,  62.6  cents;  for  outlays, 

14.1  cents;  and  for  other  purposes,  20.4  cents.  As  corresponding 
figures  in  each  series  of  computations  are  practically  equivalent/ 
Otir  “ sample  ” of  States  should  be  fairly  dependable. 

Of  the  $76,940,194  spent  for  eduogtion  in  these  nine  States, 
$2,246,207  went  for  general  control  and  $919,534  for  interest  on  the 
school  debt,  neither  of  which  can  be  reliably  separated  into  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  costs.  The  per  pupil  cost  for  general 
control  and  interest  in  these  States,  therefore,  is  $1.56  and  is  assumed 
to  be  the  same  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils.  On  the 
other  functions  of  expense  it  was  found  necessary  in  only  a few  minor 
instances  to  prorate  an  amount  between  elementary  and  secondary. 
These  nine  States  spent  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
$35,714,450  and  in  secondary  schools  $12,467,234;  for  outlays  in 
the  elementary  schools  $7,330,484  and  in  the  secondly  schools 
$3,452,761  (the  total  amount  spent  was  prorated  in  the  ratio  of  138 
to  65);  for  operation  of  the  elementary  school  plant  $7,069,241  and 
of  the  secondary  school  plant  $2,792,243;  for  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools  $1,717,091  and  of  secondary  schools  $385,523;  for 
auxiliary  agencies  in  the,  elementary  schools  $1,467,339  and  in  sec- 
ondary schools  $529,726;  and  for  fixed  charges  incident  to  elementary 
schools  $639,870  and  to  secondary  schools  $208,481 . Of  the  2,031 ,878 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  these  States,  1,792,681  were  regis- 
tered in  elementary  schools  and  239,197  in  secondary  schools. 

From  these  data  significant  relationships  may  be  computed.  Ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  general  control  and  interest  on  indebtedness  the 
total  amount  spent  on  the  1,792,681  elementary  s.chool  pupils  was 
$53,938,475,  or  a per  capita  of  $30.09.  With  the  same  exclusions  the 
total  amount  spent  on  'the  239,197  secondary  school  students  was 
$19,835,978,  or  a per  capita  of  $82.93.  If  the  per  pupil  cost  of  gen-  f' 
eral  control  and  interest,  viz,  $1.56,  is  added  to  these  per  capitas, 
the  tmerage  cost  of  elementary  education  is  found  td  be  $31.65  and  of 
secamtary  education  $84-49  per  year . These  aggregate  per  capitas 
include  per  pupil  costs  for  outlays  amounting  to  $4.09  and  $14.43. 
respectively,  which  should  be  deducted  if  it  is  desired  to  secure  an 
average  expressing  the  per  capita  current  expenses  only.  These 
remainders  are  $27.56  and  $70.05,  respectively.  Thus  it  is  shown 
that  it  costs  annually  8.67  times  as  much  to  Iceep  a high-school  student 
in  school  as  it  floes  an  elementary-school  pupil . It  should  be  remem- 
. 69872°— 21 13  , . * 
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bered,  however,  that  the  elementary-school  year  is  not  so  long  as  the 
high-school  yfcar.  Estimating  for  Vermont  only  (using  the  New 
Hampshire  ratios),  it  is  found  that  the  average  length  of  the  elemen- 
tary-school term  in  these  9 States  is  158.7  days,  while  that  of  the 
high-school  term  is  176.2  days.  The  total  per  pupil  cost  per  day  in 
elementary  schools  is  therefore  19.94  cents  and  in  high  schools  47.<95 
cents,  or  only  2.40  times  as  much.  It  is  also  found  that  the  average 
annual  cost  of  instruction  only  for  pupils  in  the  elementary,  schools 
is  $19.92,  while  the  .corresponding  average  for  secondary-school 
students  is  $52. 12.  These  averages  imply  that  the  quality  of’mstruc- 
tion  in  high  school  is  2.02  times  as  great  ns  that  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  ratio,  therefore,  expressing  oo  reparative  instruction 
costs  (2.62)  is  about  equivalent  to  that  expressing  total  costs  ( 2.67). 
Th'e  near-equality  of  these  ratios  implies  that  for  other  costs  than 
instruction  costs  u difference  exists  between  the  elementary  and  the 


secondary  school.  In  tho  elementary  schools  this  amounts  to  only 
$11.73,  while  in  the  secondary  school  it  totals  $32.37.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  elementary  and  secondary  school 
costs  for  operation,  maintenance,  fixed  charges,  auxiliary  agencies, 
and  outlays.  Considerable  guessing  and  prorating  are  necessary', 
especially  when  elementary  and  secondary'  schools  occupy  the  same 
building.  To  ask  principals  to  go  into  all  this  detail  would  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  replies  and  would  have  made  the  costs  of  • 
instruction  shown  in  the  figures  fnuch  less  reliable,  since  fewer  schools 
would  have  reported  tho  facts  desired.  As  practically  all  high  schools 
reported  the  cost  on  instructibn,  the  deductions  made  below  are 
sound. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  found  that  61.7  oer  cent  of  all  higli-school 
costs  goes  for  instruction,  while  62.9  per  cent  of  all  elementary-school 
costs  goes  for  this  purpose.  In  Tables  90  to  95  the  average  cost  of 
instruction  in  each  type  of  high  School  considered  is  ‘shown.  The 
average  for  all  schools  is  $58.96.  This  amount  represents  only  61.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  dost  for  all  high-school  purposes.  If  this  per- 
centage has  been  accurately  established,  the  total  cost  per  student 
is  $95.56,  instead  of  $84.49,  as  deduced  from  the  reports  of  9 State 
superintendents.  .This  difference  may  be  due  to  several  factors 
First,  principals  report  contractual  salaries  rather  than  the  amoqpt 
actually  paid;  second,  they  may  give  the  entire  salaries  of  super- 
visors who  devote  only  part  time  to  high-school  ■ work-  business 
agents  being  more  likely  to  credit  such  employees  to  the  elementary 
Bchool;  third,  principals  may  report  under  “supplies  used  in  instruc- 
tion” a variety  of  expenditures,  if  they  do  not  heed  the  technical 
limitation  As  these  possibilities  of  error  are  all  on  one  side,  it  must 
be- concluded  that  the  $84.49  comes  more  nearly  representing  the 
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average  animal  cost. per  student  than  does  the  $95.56.  The  average 
cost  of  instruction  for  all  high  schools  ($58.96)  is  therefore  about 
69.78  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Consequently,  any  per  capita  costa 
appearing  in  this  report  represent  about  seven-tenths  of  the  total 
per  capita  cost.  Since  the  multiplier  is  constant,  ThV  per  cnpitas 
given  in  Tables  90  to  95  may  be  compared  directly.  Likewise  the 
curves  in  figures  31,  32,  and  33  may  he  compared. 

The  curves  show  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  high-school  education 
in  fully  accredited  high  schools  is  less  than  it  is  in  partially  accredited 
schools;  in  city  schools,  less  than  in  rural  schools;  and  in  four-year 
schools,  less  than  it  is  in  shorter-term  schools.  Where  large  schools 
are  maintained,  per  capita  costs  are  relatively  low,  ami  vice  versa. 
Small,  short-term,  partially-accredited  rural  high  schools  are  mniir- 
tained  at  high  cost.  This  factor  alone  does  not  argue  that  they  are 
better  schools  thaw  those  more  fortunately  situated  and  conducted 
at  u lower  average  cost.  These  conditions  prevail  in  nearly  alL  the 
States,  tho  “dotted”  curve  in  fgures  31  and  32  falling  to  the  left  of 
the  average  for  all  schools,  and  the  city  and  village  high-school  curves 
in  figure  33  occupying  much  the  same  relative  positions. 

Tho  high  schools  of  Nevada,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  California  are 
maintained  at  high  cost;  while  those  of  Vermont,  Maine,  Alabama, 
fioorgia,  and  the  two  Carol! nns  are  comparatively  inexpensive.  In 
5 States  the  average  cost  exceeds  $75.  In  M States  the  average  is 
less  than  $50.  In  each  case,  of  course,  these  averages  represent  only 
seven-tenths  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  schools. 


Table  13. — The  average  salary  of  high-school  principals  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruc- 
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SALARIES  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

From  the  data  submitted  it  would  have  boon  possible  to  compute 
the  average  annual  salaries  of  teachers.  This  study  will  appear  in 
another  bulletin  including  a study  of  the  qualifications  and  experience 
of  teachers  in  the  different  types  of  high  school.  ^Ys  this  special 
bulletin  will  not  contain  anything  concerning  the  salaries  of  princi- 
pals, the  average  annual  salaries  (including  expenses)  of  these  ad- 
ministrative officers  have  been  shown  in  Tables  13  and  90  to  95  and  in 
figures  34  and  35.  In  this  study  it  should  be  remembered  that  three- 
fourths  of  tliese  principals  have  charge  of  schools  enrolling  not  over 
100  students. 

The  average  high-school  principal  receives  SI, 272  per  year,  or' 
about  SI 00  per  month  for  the  entire  year.  Principals  in  fully  ac- 
credited high  schools  get  on  an  average  Si, 557.  In  four-year  schools 
the  corresponding  average  is  SI, 878.  In  city  high  schools  the  princi- 
pal receives  an  average  salary  of  $2,431,  or  over  $200  per  month. 

Rural  high-school  principals  got  only  $1,134.  Principals  in  low-grade 
schools  and  in  short-term  ltigh  schools  get  relatively  low  pay.  This 
inequality  in  pay  makes  it  difficult  for  one  of  those  schools  to  get 
recognition  in  the  fully  accredited  group,  since  so  small  a salary  will 
not  attract  the  best  principals.  N 

Principals  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  California,  Arizona , Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Jersey  receive  the  highest  salaries,  in  the  order 
named.  Nebraska  pays  the  lowest  average  salary,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  and  Iowa,  together  with  several  Southern  States,  also 
pay  relatively  low'  salaries  to  their  high-school  principals.  An  in- 
spection of  the  individual  reports  reveals  the  fact  that  high-school 
principals  are  poorly  paid.  Few'  capable  college  graduates  will  con- 
descend to  accept  such  paltry  amounts  as  are  sometimes  given  when 
other  more  remunerative  vocations  are  open  to  them.  If  we  wish 
to  attract  the  strongest  young  men  and  women  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, we  must  outbid  competitors. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  SITES,  BUILDINGS,  AND  OTHER  PERMANENT 
q IMPROVEMENTS.  * 

* In  Table  84  it  is  showm  that  4,598  schools  incurred  expenses  for 
capital  outlays  or  permanent  improvements  in  191 S.  Tho  amount  so 
spent  aggregates  $39,713,848.  Similar  data  have  been  collected  from 
high  schools  since  1910.  In  that  year,  2,596  schools  reported  out- 
lays amounting  to  $19,366,049;  in  1912  the  corresponding  expendi- 
tures by  2,645  schools  amounted  to  $21,530,142;  and  3,668  schools 
reported  expenditures  in  1916  totaling  $30,220,656.  From  theso 
comparative  figures  it  does  not  appear  that  war  conditions  interfered  \ 
to  any  great  extent  with  the  1\igh -school  building*  pnagram.-  From 
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STATES.  ' {AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES.  (Dollars  ) 
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tli<*  statistics  of  State  school  systems  it  is  found  that  the  following 
amounts  were  spent  for  outlays  forbotli  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  In  1910,  $69,978,370;  in  1912,  $78,018,967;  in  1914,  $91^ 
606,460;  in  1916;  $103,507,315;  and  in  1918,  $119,082,944.  Assum- 
ing that  these  corresponding  reports  are  correct,  the  proportion  of  all 
outlays  going  for  high-school  purposes  may  he  ascertained.  Thus, 
in  1910,  this  ratio  was  27,7  percent:  in  1912,  28  percent:  in  1914,  23.5 
per  cent;  in  1916.  29,2  per  cent:  and  in  11)18,  33,4  per  cent.  It  is 
seen,  therefore,  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
spent  in  the  United  States  for  new  buildings,  grounds,  and  new 
equipment  goes  for  high-school  purposes.  The  high  percentage  is 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  S.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
public-school  enrollment  is  found  in  high  school.  In  other  words,  in 
H> IS  we  spent  for  permanent  improvements  in  our  elementary  schools 
$79,369,096  for  the  19.11  7. S97  children  enrolled  in  such  schools,  or  a 
rxnpitii  of  only  $4.15,  For  the  same  purpose,  in  our  high-schools 
we  spent  $39,713,848  for  the  1,735,619  children  registered  in  such 
schools,  or  u per  capita  of  $22,88.  These  average  costs  show  that 
wc  spent  in  1918  for  capital  outlays  over  5,5  limes  as  much  fora  high- 
school  student  as  we  spent  on  :i  child  in  the  elenieatarv  schools.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  high-school  buildings  are  often  used  to  accom- 
modate elementary  school  pupils,  and  this  fact  tends  to  reduce 
slightly  the  disproportionate  ratio  of  5.5.  These  facts  do  not  imply 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  on  higjli-sehool  buildings,  most  of 
which  have  boon  recently  constructed  aloihg  modern  lines,  hut  that 
wc  are  spending  too  little  on  our  elertientarv  school  buildings.  The 
rural  school  child  in  particular  quite  often  uses  an  old  building  which 
was  constructed  many  years  ago  and  which  can  not  usually  he  called 
modern  in  any  sense  of  the  term,4 


< Siruyor,  Ci’orp’  Drayton. 
Man  h,  IttM, 


‘ \ statewide  school  building  survey,”  Tn  Journal  of  Educal  ional  Research, 
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Tabi.k  H.  — Instructors  in  public  hit/h  srhonh  in  VJ17-1S—  Paiit  II. 
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Tabu:  15. — Student*  and  teachers  in  hiyh  school*.  W17-tS — Part  I. 
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.MI7 

S.  072 

26 

*70 

221  i 

ft 

100 

SK2 

17.ytl3 

.Vk» 

13.180 

176 

; 2.510 

150 

2.243 

10 

1.333 

2.972 

(13,049 

2.  nt* 

47.313 

503 

h.*\S 

121 

7.41* 

61 

. 1,306 

J 656 
43A 

12,699 

9,237 

26,640 

4H9 

;wft 

786 

1 1 , 053 
H,  750 
17; 208 

67 

| 1.040 

iii* 

627 

4*7 

85 

32 

•3,525 
1 302 

..  ^499 

*6 

| 1.252 

8,180 

1.K23 

• 1,913 

994 

31.902 

17,863 

49,949 

1,630 

*760 

32, 164 
14,901 

91 

234 

j 915 
i 2.962 
3,283 

T91 

w«5 

“87 

655 

1,619 

1,001 

. 2,630 

2,375 

46,355 

222 

33 

'"*331 

61 

211 

3,347 

169. 

2,952 

39 

J 361' 

3 

34 

9 

. 343 

1 Included  In  preceding  teacher  columns. 

1 Included  In  prooedhig  studont  columns. 

1 Errors  in  tabulation;  15  teachers  omitted. 

4 Error  In  tabulation;  fi  teachers  omitted  as  well  as  all  part-time  teachers. 
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Tabi.e  In. — Studeitfx  atv!  (earh'rs  iti  hi'jhtxrhontA,  JH17-J8 — £aut  II. 


Michigan. . . 

M uniPvito. . 
Mi's'-issipbi. 
AU  ..Miuii-'  . 
Moriraim. .. 

Nfl.iaska.  . 
Nevada  . . . ; 

N.  Uampsiurc 
New  .1  erxoy . . 
New  Mexico., 


New  Vork . ..I 
Nor  lit  Carolina! 
North  Dakota.' 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

PfiULsylvauia 

fthudn  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Vlr^iia.. . 


Washington.. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 


States. 

In  ci ly- 
se hoofs. 

In  village  , 
Schools. 

lit  rural 
schools. 

! In  four- vein  In  Ihreo-yeur  J11  (w*syear 
1 schools.  ! schools  1 and  onv-yw 

1 SCjyjols. 

‘ I > 

Teach - 
ors. 

Shi* 

delil 

Teach- 

ers. 

Sin* 
deni  s.  j 

Teach- 

ers. 

sm- 

denis. 

Teach- 

ers. 

Stn-  1 Teach- 
j dent'*.  | ors. 

5lu- 

Uenis. 

■Teiich-j 

ers. 

I An- 

( dents. 

1 

2 

:i 

4 I 

l"”' 

6 

; 

: 

» i 

; . i 

to 

11 

1*2 

Ut 

f i 

1 » 

i 

i ^ — 1 

■ 

..  _ . 

1 

■ 

..  . 

35,579 

WH.M4 

0,313  135.01;, 

12,  S'JljtJtM,  75  s. 

79,UH*}j 

1,651,6*00 

1,07(1 

5s, 521 

. 1 . 696, 

, 22, 198 

Alabama.  . . . . . 

AriMitm 

257 

156 

7.297 
2 7\6 

V), 

, Wl. 

109 

19) 

via 

K>.81li 

6s( 

2i*0 

Hi,  790 

M 

1,?\. 

2V 

356 

Arkun’stts 

is: 

4!  495; 

To, 

2.1115 

37m! 

6,30' 

1 5 1 9 

10,977 

8S 

1,489 

2o' 

37S 

California.. 

2, 275 

02, 527 

IM 

3,5*19 

1.791 

‘ 26. not' 

4,253 

92,  urn'.. 

1 

Colorado 

431 

lit,  130. 

lru. 

, 3,234, 

92s 

6,97  s 

; '1,0)3 

20,223 

2 

1U5 

U'jnnecl  inn  . . . 

7D 

10,935 

t 

3)4 

j 

i),  h.s 

1 

j 1,021 

22,9vj' 

6 

86 

^~35 

1 u lawnt  r .... 

1.25) 

i.*« 

* ' *219 

7n 

1 . 105. 

, 121 

2,2t«  ' 

15 

190 

6; 

SO 

lfj  i ('i)lumliiu 

337 

0,  921 V 

337 

6 920 

I'infKhi 

39 

t 1,802' 

9) 

470 

121 

6. 9.35: 

' 511 

8,  730 

12 

168 

' 31 

303 

tit’orjda 

252 

. 8,000. 
1 

2,2.3  s. 

551 

12, 595 

id  3 

20,572, 

*2.36;  3.  l.V. 

1, 

12 

Idaho.  . . . 

IVS 

1.05s*; 

Si 

2,  135 

450, 

6,  930 

567 

10. 6251 

i 

20 

UKli  22 

238 

Illinois 

2,001 

55.5r>6- 

211 

4,515 

2,0X7 

46,n<>6 

1 4, 665, 

102,  Kl«! 

135, 

, 1.M3 

102 

1,408 

Indiana 

1,302. 

; 29.512 

3:10 

6,6X1 

2,  114 

31,218 

j 3.982 

69.  710] 

41'  373 

29, 

328 

hrn.i  . . . 

ivt: 

1.3.  .32*1 

i;ts 

7,  i.09 

2,417 

35,201, 

1 3,251' 

53,  13  sl 

127 

1.3X91  in! 

! 1,372 

009; 

; 10,  \52 

299 

0,541 

1 

1 , 905 

31,  127 

2,^.s 

, 

45 

j ** 

j :W! 

! * 377 

Kentucky 

394 

O.tVlt' 

V) 

l.s71 

570 

10,371 

9S7 

1 20,957 

30, 

3«2 

1 3.J 

537 

lanii-  iana 

221 

5,075 

70c 

1.4D 

682 

8, 7sS 

05*74, 

, 11,950) 

3 

:u;  23 

297 

Maine . 

271' 

! 6,829 

21 

5S> 

561 

111.  704 

834; 

17  SOOi 

S. 

; 100,1  m 

149 

Mat  eland 

26 1! 

! 0. 649 

IfcS 

6.905 

019; 

1.3;  322! 

13, 

in 

7 

91 

Massac  Iui.8ei  is. 

2,  625 

65,  110' 

1 , til  i 

1\»W 

3,61s, 

SO,  475; 

4j 

, 119 

14 

130 

1 wii*.  :K  fitr 

i,u95|  24. -no! 

168  4.3H’ 

i,o.v,|  2;. an: 
Iks.  3,  ITS, 

I 


l2l,i 


O.OTaS 
400 
22-2;  5,507 
l.OOSj  30,475’ 
4G|  U07j 

I l 
4,52.'>  127,  OtM; 
15t>|  4,434, 
S5  2, 023j 
2,509  00,2114. 
345  ‘ ‘ 


34  8 
3,201 
209 
- 126 

124 

174 

1,112 

200 

US 

-452 

711 

370 

1,104 

45 


8,629] 

S.OOtJ 
80,  Sf>0j 
7,01^. 
2,  K67 
2.  300 

5,206 
28, 135 
6,  ssn 
2,  K17 
11,  sun 

17,030  - 
8,0(10 
22,4.44 
1,103 


‘8 


l . 


130 

43 

10 


3 


1,740 

601 

217 


l-W  2,522 


27j 

52 

4 

lfti 

t 7i 

113 

23 

46 

M 


188 

745 

30 

104 

187 

62 

864 

411 

5K7 

7S0 


80  1,003 


28 


im  2,145 
«[  50 

142 
01 


701 
570 
304 
312 
796 

42l-  3» 


“T34 

131 

73 


V 


I 
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Tabi,f.  18. — Whitt  students  enrolled  in  all  types  of  public  hiyh  schools— Perce  at  aye  distri- 
bution by  grades , 1917-18 . 


u.  s. . 

Alabama. 
Arizona.. . 
Arkansas.. 
California . 
Colorado . . 


48,338  41,231  89,569  1,624,080  645,  243  j 39.  7 430,  450  26.9 


Connecticut. . . 
Delaware. 

D 1st.  Columbia 
Florida.  . ., 
Georgia  — 


Idaho 

Illinois.., 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 

Maryland . 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota., 


Mississippi. . 

Missouri 

Montana  ... 


Nebraska. 
Nevada. .. 

N.  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey. . . 
•New  Mexlc#.. 

New  York. ... 
NorthCarotlna 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . 


Oregon.... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Booth  Dakota 


Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah. 


Vermont., 

Vfrgfoli... 


Klementarv  grades 
organized  as  a 
part  of  JunJnrhigh 
schools. 


Secondary  grades  (above  elementary  grades). 


First  year 
(ninth 
gradp). 

Second  year 
(tenth 
grade). 

s 

a 

& 

•0 

3 

Oj 

Per  cent  of  total. 

a 

& 

•73 

3 

or. 

a 

O 

0 

fl 

b 

7 

6 

i 

8 9 

303,713  18.  S ,236,665  14. 6 


237 

732 

4,071 

1,014 

441 


817 

611 

2,299 

487 

2,0?5 

745 


121 

2,350 

3,076 

2,565 

437 

647 

112 

708 

«. 

508 

1,239 

216 

2,169 


669 

3,776 

2,303 

763 

4,371 


lot 

386 


390 

1,118 


3,710  7,781 
c*4  1,868 

297  738 


502  1,047 


647  r 1,464 
561  1,172 

2,002  4,301 

344  831 

2, 359  4, 984 

713  1,458 


102 

1,670 

4,773 

2,282 

350 

462, 

121 


605  1,313 


607 
906 
194  j 

2,000 


Wfuhfeogtoa.. . 
Weet  Vhginia. 
Wtoooocin. . 
Wyoming.,. 


84 

727 

573 


307 

861 

602 

203 


627 

2,994 

1,804 

684 

3,396 


1,015 

2,145 

410 

4,  249 


76 

606 
* 733 
1,716 
675 


246 

668 

490 

187 


1,190 
6, 770 
4,007 

1,447 

7,767 


100 

1,333 

1,300 

3,310 

1,209 


1,519 
L00 1 
M0 


17, 762 
3,757 
11,167  ; 
84,024 
18,235  I 

22,29:1  ! 
2, 467  j 
5,7J9 
8, 106 
23,-568 

9,559 
103,531 
6),  308 
56, 273 
48,601 


7,  047  39  7 1 

1,606  | 40.1 
4,629  | 41  4 
A3,  788  I 40  2 
6,704  36  6 | 

9,425  j 42.3 
1,089  | 44.2 
2,346  40  5 

3,211  39.6 

9,164  . 38  9 

3,921  41.0 

43.044  » 41  6 

23,584  36.1 

20  397  36  8 

18.045  37.1 


223 

’4,626' 

9,849 

4,817 

787 

1,109 

233 


4, 964  27.9 
992  26  4 
3, 133  2H.  1 
*21,056  26  1 
5, 078  | 27.  7 

5, 186  I 23.2 
64  7 26.2 
1,651  ! 28.6 
2,342  | 28.9 
6,734  j 


28  6 


2,  m 

27,721 
16,  660 
14,893 
12,754 

5,014 
4,217 
4, 712 
3,311 
21,476 


25.8 

26.8 

25.5 
27.0 
26.3 

27.0 
27.9 

26.6 
25.5 

27.1 


19,898  8,545  36.8 

15,119  5,671  37.5 

17,891  6,543  36.0 

12,975  5,448  42.0 

79,220  | 28,156  35  5 

63|720  — , — — - 

48,042  I 17,892  I 37.3*  12,811  26.7 

12,327  4,499  136.5  

64,466  21,607  39.5 

10,429-  4,597  ] 44.1 


Third  year 
(eleventh 
grade). 


10 


Kourth  year 
(twelfth 
grade). 


28,966 

1,525 

8,371 

50,11 

} ' 

162.241 
17, 852 
11,618 

104,262 

31,419 

17,891 

125.241 
8,206 
8,364 

11,976 

. 15,  8*5 
58,453 
9,166 
7,931 
25,747 

34,992 
15, 802 
48,833 
3,997 


10,999 
647 
2,921 
12 
1,336 


I 


3,633  29.5 
14,923  27.4 
2,638  25.3 


71,814 

7,548 

4,749 

38,672 

13,155 


38.0 
42.4  ' 

34.9 

43.0 

40.1 

44.2 
42  3 
40  9 
37.1 

41.9 


7,583 
421 
2,296 
13.065  26.1 
\ 909  27.3 


26.1 

27.6 

27.4 


6,333  35.4 
51,049  40. 8 
3,502  “ " 

3,450 
4,634 


I % 


6,563 


4,089 
27853 
10,  111 

14t0U, 

6,565 

17,796 

1,267 


42.7 
41.2 

88.7 


41.4 

40.0 
44.6 

36.0 

39.3 

40.9 

42.0 

36.4 

42.4 


45,002 
4, 949 
3,043 
27,809 
8,741 

4,980 

34,138 

IM 

3,065 

4,339 
15,933 
2,487 
2,069 
7, 102 

0,029 

4,282 

12,993 

801 


27.8 

77.7 
26.2 

20  7 

27.8 

27.8 

27.2 

27.3 

29.1 

25.6 

274 

27.2 
27.1 

26.3 

77.0 

26.3 

27.0 
26  5 

26.7 


3,447 
697  l 


19.4 

18.5 


2,087  . 18.7 


14,393 

3,017 


17.4 

19.7 


4, 14S  18.6 

440  17  .8 

1,026  17.7 

1,478  I 18.2 
1,920  20.9 


1,784 
17,820 
13, 278 
11,031 
9, 4S2  ; 

3,540 

3,126 

3,560 

2,308 

15,830 

11,790 
9,380 
2,584 
10,095 
1, 828 

5, 824 
254 
1,764 
8,68fl 
614 

27,121 

3,482 

2,179 

20,891 

5,455 


18.7 

17  2 

20.3 
20  0 
19.5 

20.0 

20 .7 
19.9 

17.8 

20.0 

18  5 

19.5 
21  0 
18  6 

17.5 

20.2 

16.7 
21  1 

17.3 

18.4 

10.8 

19.5 
18.8 
20  0 
17.4 


3,699  20.7 
24,003  19  2 
1,377  16  8 
1,880  '22. 5 
2,380  19.9 

2,991  18.9 

11,  WB  , 19  9 
1,517  I 10  6 
1,571  . 19.  8 
5,244  ' 20.4 


6,140 


2, 862,  r 18.0 


9,746 

549 


17.41 


19.9 

18.3 


2.304 
562 

1,318 

13,597 

2,926 

3,534 
291 
776 
1,075 
2, 750 

1,391 

14,946 

11,786 

8,949 

8,320 

2,799 

2,105 

3,016 

1,908 

13,757 

9,687 
7,959 
l, Oil 

7,941 

1,366 

4,560 

203 

1,390 

6,821 

473 

18.304 
1,873 
1,647 

16,890 

4,068 

2,879 

16,051 

1,084 

601 

1897 

1,952 

7,528 

1,072 

1,418 

3,290 

6,112 

2,403 

380 


13.0 

15.0 

118 

16  3 
lft  0 

15  9 
11  8 
13.3 

13.3 
11.6 

14.5 

14.4 

18.1 
lft. 2 

17.1 

16.2 

13.9 

10.9 

14.7 

17.4 

15.2 

10.5 

12.0 

14.6 
13.) 

15.7 

13.3 

16.6 
13  ft 
14.2 

11  2 
10.5 

14.1 

16.2 

12.9 

16.1 

12.8 

13.  I# 

7.1 

15.8 

1843 

12.9 

11.7 

17.9 

12.7 

14.9 
13.0 
17.2 

12.7 
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Tabi.e  22. — Colored  students  enrolled  in  all  types  of  public  high  schools,  1917-18. 


j 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth  | 

Grand 

total 

seventh  to 

Schools  ‘ 
sei  la- 

joveuin 
gratlo 
(clo- 
nic n- 
tary). 

E.1KUIIJ  ; ^ 

(first  year 

grade 

(second 

grade 

(third 

grado 
(fourth  , 

States. 

rately 

organ- 

ised 

men-  1 
tary).  | 

regular 

high 

school). 

year  reg- 
ular high 
school). 

year  reg- 
ular high 
school). 

year  rce-  1 
ular  hlgn 

school). 

twelfth 

grades). 

for  j 

l 

colored 

1 

. i 

# f 

. 4 

R 

o l 

.b 

youtn. 

i\ 

c 

4 

•/. 

o 

1 

« 

o 

4 

£ 

o 

jd 

| 1 

§ 

t 

o 

2S  " 
.is 

> 1 

a I 

£ 

a 

o.l 

o 

a 

- 1 

- 

cs 

XJ 

•s  1 

'J 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

5 

r 

6 

i. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11  ( 

l* 

is 

14 

15 

16 

1' tilled  plates 

: T5 

20t> 

287 

lwv 

226  3.201,1 

5,491 .1,750.; 

3, 659 

1,116.2,379 

710, 

1,785*7 

7,143,14,827 

6l 

i 

not 

221 ! 

42 

145^ 

40j 

140 

2 3j 

215| 

556 

i 

J 

4 

1 

3 

I 

2 

* 5; 

7 

6 

77i 

1S8 

30 

. 10s! 

is' 

52 

22 

64' 

147 

412 

California 

I 

21 

2V 

25j 

44 

57 1 

-J 

17 

43 

15, 

24 

13 

19 

14  S1 

237 

Colorado 

32 

44; 

16 

19 

12 

14 

5 

7: 

65 

84 

Connecticut 

1 

j 

2 

1 

11 

7 

is{ 

8 

15 

1 

31 

7 

j 

3 

21' 

51 

PcIqwif  i 

11 

3 

22 

7 

31 

5 

S 

2 

2V 

17 

82 

1)1. st.  Columbia 

„ 1 

175 

408 

104 

170 

4i  >. 

98 

52 

80 

371' 

756 

Florida 

2 

...J 

1 

6 

16 

4 

9 

!>• 

10 

2 

7 

12 

42 

6 

26 

64 

13 

28 

101 

30 

49 

122 

UIVI  * j 

..... 

- 

Illinois 

5 

16 

2S 

n 

27 

23! 

475 

113 

205 

5$ 

92 

47 

81 

476 

Indiana 

.4; 

1(« 

38 

10. 

13 

Ill 

2171 

69 

132 

45 

74 

25 

43 

285; 

517 

1H 

21 

14 

13 

5. 

7 

0 

11 

43 

. 52 

Kansas i 

1 

20 

27 

Hi 

18 

201 

326l 

140 

94 

186 

72. 

■11G 

53 

111 

454 f 

784 

„ Kentucky — 

VI. 

7 

20 

7 

9 

50 

34 

92 

33 

82 

11 

35 

142' 

378 

1 

I/OUislftlil 

1 

25 

28 

12 

10 

1 

s 

28 

72 

33 

1 

105 

Vainri  

0 

1 

0 

2 

• 0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Maryland 

1 

1 

, 

65 

192 

45 

97 

17] 

i 71 

19 

61 

15s! 

421 

Massachusetts  - ■ - 

1 1 

3 

1 

6 

79 

101 

39 

86 

i 72 

25 

54 

162 

322 

Michigan 

' 

1 15 

15 

1 6 

14 

43 

64 

22 

34 

20 

15 

5 

33 

,uj 

165 

Minpesoti^ 

1 

2 

1 

] 

7 

8 

1 

0 

4 

4 

3 

6 

20 

27 

lif  i oui  evil  nnl 

3 

44 

85 

fc 

68 

30 

45 

......I 

1 109] 

198 

ifiiiwiy'iyp* ...  * . 

M Ksonrl 

H 

r" 

37't 

852 

1 152 

295 

182 

64 

208 

674 

1,537 

V4  nntfinfl 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

No^nvsVa  - - - 

i 

0 

10 

, 18  7 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 22 

31 

f Nevada  ^ 

1 . 

.... 

2 

! , 

0 

1 

1 

1 > 

3 

New  Jersey 

10 

10 

a 

7 

94 

| 146 

774 

125 

43 

1 rd 

22 

60 

I 250 

411 

Mnnr  Untinn 

i 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 1 

4 

4 

New  S‘ork ' 

! 3 

2 

2 

4 

110!  189 

70 

1(M 

40 

84 

> 24 

61 

249 

448 

I^frvrth  IliiVnfA 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Ohio 

1 

| 55 

511 

) * 

! 4. 

142 

?oc 

103 

166 

73 

j 117 

45 

94 

454 

673 

OktfthofDB 

■J 

31 

47 

16 

42 

: 16 

2t 

9 

19 

72 

134 

t Oregon 

1 

1 

1 0 

6 

3 

8 

11 

12  7 

r 1C 

1 4 

37 

26 

Pennsylvania  

34 

44 

l 27 

1 35 

191 

397 

m 

22> 

67 

’ 14( 

) 59 

1 182 

484 

1,026 

R hode  TsliviwH  . ... 

15 

i 29 

1C 

it 

7 

li 

2 

! 7 

34 

61 

South  Carolina 

( 

1 ... 

48 

i 138 

1 41 

9i 

14 

i 47 

r C 

1 13 

109 

297 

o/m 1 1 h hftkntA 

1 

l 

) 1 

( 

) 

2 

0 

T'onpr.n.Srti 

II 

141 

. 3ft 

i M 

1 161 

1 25 

i 91 

1 2 

t 12 

227 

553 

... 

41 



1 .... 

47fi 

► m 

1 281 

691 

1 189 

1 434 

i m 

1 234 

966 

2,237 

■ ITtfth  ^ 

1 

1 

l ] 

1 3 

3 

t i 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 ( 

) 

7 

8 

Vermont 

I 

( 

) ] 

l 1 

1 

L l 

1 1 

( 

i 

6 

2 

Virginia 

( 

; .... 

ft 

32( 

) 47 

l 187 

! 24.  ft 

J 7 

f 121 

164 

724 

\VflLshjngtnn  

i ( 

) ( 

1 1 

12 

1 17 

r 4 

1 7 

r f 

4 1 

l ! 

l 2 

28 

29 

Virginia 

It 

> 

74 

1 127 

t 4f 

* 10* 

) 3C 

P 61 

8 21 

1 64 

179 

863 

Wisconsin 

2 

I 1 

r i 
i 

l ! 

1 li  < 

> 

6 

10 

Wyoming 

1 2 

! : 

I ] 

c 

\ : 

2 < 

7 2 

a 

7 

mh 
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Table  23.—  Student*  enrolled  in  nil  types  of  fully  accredited  Jngh  schools,  1917 -is. 
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Table  2-r>.—^lvdc>Us  enrolled  in  all  types  of  iiemaccndited  hitjh  srhools,  1917-18. 


Eleventh  , Twelfth  ,7#h 

grade  grade  Totui  (7th 

(second-  (second- 
ary). ary). 


to  12th 
grades). 


('allfornmC^Tf. . ..: 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 

241 

1 48 

14 

r«' 

j*  *47 

i".37 

’*52 

Florida S.. 

rs\ 

j J7i 

j 28 

1 

15j 
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Ooofgift 1 
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£ 
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41  j 
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Indiana 
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\ * * * * 

1 
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,4 
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! \i 
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f"? 

20 

7 
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1/onLsiitna 1 
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1 121 
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Table  27. — Secondary  students  enrolled  in  three-year  high  schools  (no  junior  high  school 

students),  1917- 

IS. 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade  ] 

i 

Eleventh  grade 

iSchool s 

(first  year). 

(second  year). 

(third  year). 

States. 

report- 

4 

tng. 

i 

w 

'!  1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

-Olrls, 

Boys,  j 
| 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

j 

*2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 ■ 

8 

9 

1 

10 

?>  United  States : 

2,123 

11,704 

15,856 

7,405 

11,346 

181 

8,806 

24,290 

36,008  ^ 

Alabama 

43 

245 

384 

146 

271 

114 

' 226 

505 

881 

v Arkansas 

41 

303 

418 

197 

264 

141 

166 

641 

818 

* Colorado m 1 

1 * 

4 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

8' 

Connecticut." 

3 

23 

26 

8 

10 

8 

11 

39 

47 

Delaware 

8 

38 

45 

21 

37 

29 

20 

88 

192 

Florida 

7 

33 

56 

17 

32 

10 

20 

60 

108 

Georgia 1 

121 

889 

1,362 

612 

995 

347 

727 

1,848 

3,084 

e Idaho i 

9 

40 

48 

15 

25 

5 

27 

60 

100 

Illinois 

70 

342 

- 470 

238 

340 

152 

291 

- 732 

1,  lot 

Indiana 

22 

96 

74 

57 

64 

40 

42 

193 

180 

Iowa 

61 

298 

319 

206 

• 250 

128 

188 

632 

757 

jj  Kansas 

22 

127 

128 

69 

86 

48 

55 

244 

268 

Kentucky 

16 

57 

116 

43 

68 

28 

70 

128 

254 

Louisiana 

2 

8 

5 

6 

8 

1 

6 

16 

19 

| Maine 

8 

17 

37 

11 

18 

8 

15 

36 

70 

e Maryland 

6 

18 

42 

20 

34 

7 

20 

, 45 

96  * 

F Massachusetts 

, 4 

36 

27 

16 

22 

8 

10 

60 

59  . f 

* Michigan i 

11 

56 

51 

23 

32 

16 

32 

95 

D5  - \ 

} Minnesota 

15 

56 

88 

29 

61 

13 

40 

98 

189  \ 

■’  Mississippi 

48 

332 

431 

211 

363 

130 

255 

673 

1,049  \ 

Missouri 1 

107 

654 

• to7 

443 

621 

.280 

439* 

1,377 

1,997 

1 

l Montana : 

15 

44 

81 

39 

36 

9 

21 

92 

13S 

\ 

Nebraska 

72 

367 

411 

201 

320 

162 

284 

730 

1,015 

\ 

> Nevada 

2 

16 

12 

5 

6 

4 

6 

24 

24 

1 

New  Hampshire 

4 

21 

34 

8 

24 

7 

17 

36 

75 

' 

i New  Jersey. .. 

10 

76 

96 

59 

53 

27 

56 

162 

204 

New  Mexico 

4 

20 

25 

11 

13 

3 

15 

34 

53 

New  York ■ 

’ 35 

150 

178 

70 

121 

57 

97 

277 

396 

North  Carolina ; 

69 

440 

571 

299 

415 

130 

248 

869 

1,234 

North  Dakota 

31 

133 

190 

58 

115 

.34 

85 

, 225 

390 

Ohio 

214 

96« 

1,163 

658 

896 

553 

716 

2,179 

2,775  • 

Oklahoma ! 

48 

269 

401 

123 

230 

81 

152 

473 

783 

Oregon I 

i 6 

25 

20 

13 

14 

6 

14 

44 

48 

Pennsylvania 1 

i 448 

2,474 

3,442 

1,627 

2,519 

1,275 

2,083 

5,376 

8,044 

South  Carolina 

96 

670 

928 

451 

673 

^ 330 

674 

1,451 

2,175 

South  Dakota 

, 22 

78 

124 

34 

83 

25 

60 

137 

267 

Tennessee 

I 46 

310 

477 

152 

303 

108 

245 

570 

1,025 

f Texar. 

1 219 

1,243 

1,682 

796 

1,238 

559 

988 

2,508 

3,908 

Utah 

! ^ 

29 

34 

12 

22 

4 

11 

45. 

67 

Vermopt 

2 

10 

7 

fl 

14 

8 

7 

24 

28 

| Virginia 

100 

446 

626 

265 

450 

190 

342 

901 

1,418 

w Washington 

West  Virginia 

29 

107 

108 

57 

77 

V 42 

67 

206 

252 

21 

119 

163 

66 

110 

53 

62 

238 

325 

Wyoming 

1 3 

1 

IS 

16 

6 

11 

1 

5 

24 

32 

&■  ■ 
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Tablk  20.— SacrmAn/  students  enrolled  in  ton-year  end  in  mu-year  high  schools  (no 
junior  high  school  students) , &17-I8. 


\ 


\ 


Two-year  high  schools. 


Cne-year  high  _ 

schools.  T otal  stu* 

deals  in 


Steles. 


United  States. .. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware 


Florida. . 
Georgia.. 

Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana. . 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine....', 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Novada 

New  Hampshire 


Now  Jersey 

-New  Mexico. . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

P^Suylranie. . 
Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Texas.... 

Utah.... 


Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia. 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming.. 


( 

Sehmis 

report 

ing. 

Ninth  grade 
(first  year). 

Tenth  grade 
(second  year). 

Total. 

School 

tst 

Ninth  grade 

(first  year). 

! two-year 
j and  one- 
. yoar  schools. 

i 

1 Boys. 

j Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

f 

j S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

j. 

I . 8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1,199 

1 

1 9,647 

7,899 

8, 170 

5,369 

8,817 

13,228 

39 

192 

| 261 

(9,009 

13,439 

17  96 

142 

38 

80 

134 

222 

!• 

134 

222 

IX 

98 

113 

66 

101 

164 

214 

iirri  ri 

164 

214 

9 

17 

42 

17 

29 

34 

71 

34 

71 

1 

12 

10 

9 

4 

21 

14 

21 

14 

9 

17 

27 

14 

22 

31 

49 

31 

49 

19 

82 

99 

38 

M 

120 

183 

120 

183 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

6 

6 

6 

c 

9 

47 

83 

31 

37 ; 

78 

120 

3 

18 

22 

96 

142 

90 

362 

467 

233 

246 

595 

813 

595 

813 

33 

66 

105 

59 

74 

125 

179 

2 

8 

16 

. 133 

m 

71 

370 

495 

190 

260 

560 

! 755 

5 

24 

33 

584 

788 

24 

99 

127 

60 

99 

131 

! 226 

151 

30 

128 

201 

75 

133 

203 

i 334 

! 

t 

303 

834 

9 

a 

100 

34 

70 

127 

170 

1 

127 

no 

10 

44 

48 

21 

36 

65 

84 

1 

65 

64 

9 

27 

36 

8 

10 

35 

! 

46 

1 

4 

0 

39 

62 

5 

39 

43 

18 

30 

57 

! 73 

37 

73 

84 

440 

613 

260 

433 

700 

1,046 

700 

I 

37 

137 

208 

79 

167 

216 

I 375 

1 j 

! 4 

6 

220 

’stu 

12 

63 

70 

31 

53 

94 

123 

i 94 

123 

135 

636 

86?f 

373 

638 

1,009  i 

1 

1,501 

1 

5 

7 

tl,014 

1,508 

17 

34 

73 

21 

50 

65 

128 

2 

3 

7 

58 

130 

47 

170 

247 

117 

199 

287 

446 

1 

5 

7 

292 

463 

2 

15. 

9 

J 

3 

18 

12 

18 

12 

8 

26 

47 

A 

20 

37 

67 

1 

37 

€T 

6 

45 

62 

32 

48 

*77 

110 

77 

UO 

4 

15 

25 

7 

15 

22 

40 

22 

40 

43 

214 

280 

142 

160 

356 

440 

9 

34 

V34 

390 

474 

20 

125 

125 

47 

109 

172 

234 

1 

0 

5 

172 

239 

38 

138 

266 

44 

99 

182 

364 

3 

17 

24 

199 

388 

51 

216 

241 

124 

199 

940 

440 

340 

440 

54 

237 

356 

135 

242 

372 

598 

2 

13 

20 

386 

61 B 

2- 

N » 

8 

6 

1 

15 

9 

1 

0 

4 

15 

13 

• 57 

>'  446 

823 

297 

579 

743 

1,402 

743 

1,402 

3- 

8 

16 

12 

14 

20 

30 

20 

30 

3 

26 

56 

8 

52 

34 

108* 

34 

108 

9 

12 

42 

5 

12 

17 

54 

2 

9 

11 

26 

60 

35 

218 

267 

110 

175 

328 

432 

2 

12 

19 

340 

431 

a 

160 

183 

80 

148 

240 

A0 

340 

3S0 

3 

52 

136 

23 

9 

106 

144 

1 

25 

30 

130 

174 

13 

106 

76 

55 

76 

161 

151 

# 

161 

Ul 

90 

308 

288 

160 

189 

308 

487 

308 

437 

25 

94 

126 

51 

109 

145 

234 

1 

6 

4 

151 

238 

24 

128 

161 

69 

86 

187 

247 

j lg7 

247 

6 

28 

44 

22 

87 

60 

81 

60 

81 

4 

* 13 

21 

6 

20 

21 

41 

1 

6 

6 

26 

47 

:-V 


I 


223 


f 
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Table  30. — Students  enrolled  in  village  high  schools  in  places  having  a population  oj 
2,500  to  4,099  in  1917-18. 


States. 


1 


r.  s 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia.. .' 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kontucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

NewHampshlrc 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.-..*. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.- 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia. .. 


Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


q j Seventh 
j gradefele- j 
£ j mcntary). 

a*  1 

Eighth 

jrodeUlfr* 

mentary). 

Ninth 
grade  C sec- 
ond y). 

Tenth 
grade  (sec*  1 
ondary). 

Eleventh 
?rade(  sec- 
ondary). 

Twelfth 
grade  (sec- 
ondary). 

Total 

(seventh  to 
twelfth 
grades). 

IP 

sr 

23 

R- 

& 

P. 

R ! 

4 

A 

4 

R 

•2 

A 

ja 

A ■ 

£ 

0 

0 

** 

0 , 

O 

£ 

0 

O 

J3 

X j 

C 

c 

0 

c; 

O 

a 

33 

05 

~ ■ 

a 

• : 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

>• 

12 

13 

14 

1G 

16 

775*3,047; 

5.2s?: 

2, 433  I 

2.803 

20, 100: 

2f>,  U~ 

13,55ft! 

19,223 

9,814 

14,5.50 

7.354 

1 

12, 671 

56,315 

78,  702 

12, 

155 

24*, 

9l| 

142 

59 

111 

40 

""i 

345 

570 

2j 

?l 

14 

17 

13 

22 

25 

16 

21 

9 

11 

3 

111 

74 

95 

13: 

39! 

39 

24 

43 

27« 

429 

222 

328 

130 

21 K 

8.5 

154' 

784 

1,231 

13 

1 

597 

718 

384 

535 

204 

413 

229 

. 429 

1,474 

2, 09.5 

13 

it»4 

"205 

i33 

155 

450 

553 

234 

391 

190 

303 

153 

295: 

J,  330 

1,904 

3 

40 

40 

14 

33 

17 

24 

12 

‘ 1 
21  ■ 

83 

127 

5 

54 

79 

61 

1031 

33* 

33 

40: 

181 

289 

18 

400 

401 

278 

349 

220 

* 240 

134 

204 

1,03ft 

1,200 

88 

82 

59 

80 

308 

408 

183 

29.5 

154 

214 

89 

165 

891 

1.244 

31 

. 745 

902 

484 

69.5 

360 

532, 

, ^25 

472 

1,914 

2,601 

30 

84 

101 

93 

114 

973 

1,170 

701 

913 

594 

687 

512 

725 

2,957 

3,724 

33- 

58 

49 

41 

43 

1, 079 

1,550 

783 

1, 135 

603 

9341 

482 

91  n 

3,045 

4,623 

a*. 

237 

219 

195 

ZW 

945 

1, 164 

551 

835 

411 

730 

. 332 

668 

2.672 

3, 872  * 

is 

29 

32 

51 

55 

273 

409 

174 

121 

222 

159 

'?25 

1, 146 

M 

221 

311 

143 

243 

104 

too 

! 04 

142 

532 

880 

4 

05 

117 

50 

94 

3ft 

08'  29 

00 

213 

37.5 

22j 

! 347 

452 

251 

335 

794 

1,090 

592 

794 

3*2 

591 

! 311 

558 

2, 087 

3,820 

lfil 

149 

1.50 

144 

509 

8.51 

445 

015 

324 

527  283 

489 

972 

2, 776 

9 

| 15 

20 

22 

28 

140 

220 

lift 

170 

59 

120!  46 

89 

400 

547 

27 

78 

75 

05 

72 

541 

921 

410 

681 

338 

534 i 273t  482 

i 

1,811 

2, 765 

39 

29 

11 

42 

* 

27:  9 

23 

04 

121 

li'i  09 

’ ia< 

82 

*97 

313 

373 

237 

317 

106 

258 

| 110 

1 222 

1,013 

1,395 

2 

1 

37 

. 47 

1ft 

19 

7 

17 

1 19 

68  103 

M . 

53 

70 

32 

53 

21 

42:  20 

3ft 

142!  301 

21 

i 29 

; 25 

17 

15 

077 

871 

453 

570 

286 

420 

1 185 

■|  334 

1,048 

, 2,248 

3 

! 23 

21 

21 

i 22 

98 

43 

(3 

30 

46 

- 18 

19 

192 

'■  209 

57 

225 

222 

173 

200 

i 1.495 

1,960 

897 

1, 255 

632 

87* 

i 405 

- 697 

3,829 

■1  5,219 

13 

1 

255 

351 

192 

258 

124 

18C 

i 48 

! 115 

029 

1 914 

4 

48 

51 

25!  45 

1 157 

187 

86 

100 

72 

' 101 

44 

04 

43 2j  548 

AO 

50 

57 

32i  42 

t 1,090 

1,343 

787 

1,067 

602 

: 709 

l 511 

719 

3,07? 

t 3,997 

29 

514 

553 

408 

, 472 

! 942 

1,279 

566 

955 

387 

62C 

1 25C 

l 511 

3,067 

1 4,400 

GO 

52 

28 

4C 

1 302 

380 

194 

2U 

137 

204 

1 1 » 

L 226 

849 

1 1.177 

100 

27(1 

239 

200 

i 214 

1 2, 102 

2,084 

1,505 

. 2,04* 

tt,  087 

1,487 

. 795 

- 1,155 

5, 95G 

1 7,824 

1) 

1 m 

189 

109 

1 ltti 

1 82 

1 US’  at 

1 04 

389:  540 

7 

\ 217 

29C 

158 

1 ant 

127 

18C 

> m 

1 155 

on 

825 

1C 

1 30 

\ ^ 5C 

1 2! 

1 4( 

) 135 

1 19C 

120 

1 18.1 

1 65 

i 147 

r 42 

t 10f 

i 409  716 

V 

i 

942 

E 1,  1<> 

651 

85E 

1'  45C 

i m: 

1 » 

>1  017 

E 2,329  3,331 

9 

234 

1 22C 

i 211 

IRi 

» 254! 

l 294 

177 

r 30/ 

’ 11( 

1 140,  07 

> 7i 

1,050  1,134 

i 

1!  7 1 

1 (1C 

) 42 

43  138 

t 152 

l 83 

1 101 

M 

1 90  5; 

' 10( 

>|  45; 

r 553 

15.  . 

1 244 

1 37; 

155 

110,  182)-  6* 

1 13! 

> 581 

1 634 

i:>;  a: 

! 51 

1 2. 

£ 22!  484 

1 0W 

I 302 

1 401 

t 1 

1 213!  313  10! 

t 33: 

t 1,221 

» 1,807 

i?.. : 

. 272 

! 35r 

1 16! 

> 2,.1 

t Ilf 

4 108  84 

i 1ft* 

l 0411  9W 

. T\  41 

1 a 

i 3i 

) 38!  85S 

» l,10t 

) Mi 

> on* 

V 461 

) 029j  38.' 

\ 6Z 

1 2j  434  3,338 

2 

•!  32 

2 . 51 

l 31 

1 3: 

r ' 1( 

) 28-  ( 
1 l 

It 

; 80  133 

Table  31, — Students  enrolled  in  rural  high  school*  {see  definition  in  text),  VJH-IH. 
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Table  32. — Students  enrolled  if  junior  high  schools , 1917~t8. 


States. 

Junior 

high 

schools 

First  year 
(seventh  grade) 

Second  year 
(eighth  grade). 

Third  yoar 
(ninth  grade). 

Total 

report- 

ing. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

GlrLs. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

OirK 

1 

t> 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I'nited  States 

557 

23,488 

25,348 

19,439 

22,178 

11,591 

14, 1^8 

i 51,513 

j 61,684 

Arizona 

2 

no 

33.1 

2,083 

467 

207 

250 

1 27 

78 

221 

73 

161 
987 
140 
; ii7 

i 131 

212 

! 161 

428 
164 

482 
1RX 
| 40 

732 
: 1,613 

695 

18 

91 

33 

209 

5f 

575 

25 

553 

i 81 

258 

Arkansas 

ft 

307 

2,038 

75 

286 

f'alifomia 

11 

22 

2 

lOO 

1 C/IA 

661 

846 

Colorado 

I*  MW 

1 OQQ 

1, 910 
455 
157 

1,  172 

■ 4,039 

5,120 

Connecticut 

•M  i 
0*7 

j ow 

1 4 A 

209 

| 1,006 

1,211 

Florida 

3 

I w 

116 

1 464 

550 

Idaho 

17 

ft 

407 

i?n 

1 216 

286 

239 

! 597 

820 

Illinois 

315 

262 

ACJ 

385 

345 

316 

881 

1,111 

Indiana 

38 

13 

1112 

i hTj 

1 ft  4 O 

.'•>  193 

730 

878 

Iowa 

1 1 Z4i 

1,088 

200 

1,315 

380 

49 

898 

2,535 

1,152 

204 

248 

58 

330 

245 

483 

121 

1,058 

307 

1,669 

983 

399 

1,815 

51 

322 
405 
„ 887 

295 
136 

353 

283 

K2 

| 492 

, 2,483 

2,824 

Kansas 

31 

11 

i‘  l 

223 

t 971 

264 

1 144 

1,076 

j 209 

531 

673 

Kentucky 

■ , 

* 353* 
63 

720 

• 2,781 

3,484 

Maine 

119 

to 

349 

CO 

214 

800 

1,013 

Massachusetts 

1,125 
2 532 

ots 

1,229 
. 2,674 

Dd 

T7Q 

36 

1 156 

143 

Michigan 

72 ; 

36  i 
3 1 

i IV 

2 258 

WTI  2,636 

2,948 

Minnesota 

| 1,349 
193 
315 
1 54 

311 

1 1 90 

2,004 

6, .403 

i 7,143 

Mississippi 

^244 

1| 

1 ifi 

780 

: ^ 176 

3,150 

Missouri 

5 1 
3 1 

'M') 

Hu 

38 

357 

486 

Montana 

58 

214 

121 

620 

701 

Nebraska 

19  1 

10 

7 

o 

Oil 

OOfl 

48  j 

iS? 

164 

New  Hampshire. . # 

266 

601 

111 

1,068  j 
298  j 

i acut  1 

242 

658 

|At 

*70 

OAO 

256  1 

1 

! 796 

1 

083 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.. 

438 

7A 

4#  , 
655  ; 

579 

1,614 

635 

1,796 

New  York 

24 

31 

36 

32 

7 

IlK) 

/I 

1 JVtO  1 

(50  | 

210 

270 

^Torth  Dakota 

371 

i,9M 

1,206 

1 .Wo  ; 

220  : 

1,412 
H21 
286 
1 KJ9 

607  i 

2,649 

2,771 

Ohfo 

144 

199.| 

062 

877 

Oklahoma 

Oregon J 

1,  iUO  | 

997 

ft  7t 

1, 115 
350 

1,099  > 
434  1 

4,463 
2, 168 

4,709 

2,623 

Pennsylvania 

20 

4 

0*0  | 
2,126  i 
39  : 

350  1 

281  i 

2,323 

Ati 

265 

928 

27 

* 

12 

384 

926 

1,173 

South  Dakota 

1 , C4o 
on 

1,135 

4,697 

5,273 

Tcnnesseo 

4 

Id 

A) 

ooj  i 

24 

01 

, 120 

Texas 

3 

^2 

<Kn  i 

18  | 

656 

708 

Diah 

17 

18 

9^ 

2 

* 16 

856  : 
329  ; 
t 133  1 

357 

w»  1 

QJ  O 

3*o 

833 

282 

111 

305 

167 

g»l 

770 

936 

Vermont 

iHy 

207 

265  I 

1,896 

2, 101 

3: 

g 

1 

S’ 

B 

oW 
1 7*L 

135 

49 

127 

128  1 

746 

819 

West  Virginia « 

Wisconsin v 

to 

504 

64 

213 

* 293 
789 

375 

1,070 

Wyoming 

«X) 

Cll 

269 

216  | 

186 

243  i 

635 

795 

T ° 

112 

58  ! 

149 

194 

< 

■ i 


-I  H ^ 


o 

ERIC 


/ 
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Tablk  3 4.-St„dent,  enrolled  in  high  tchool,  uhieh  hare  not  been  organised  a*  h'nior 
and  senxor  high  schools , 1917-18.  J 


, .States. 


Schoot 

re- 

port* 

in*. 


I First  year 
(ninth  grade 
ordinarily). 


Second  year 
(tenth  grado  ; 
ordinarily),  j 


Boys. 


United  Stales . 


Alabama . . 

Arizona 

Arkansas . 
California.. 
Colorado... 


Girls 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dtst.  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 
Minnesota . 


Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada / . 

New  Hampshire. .... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio .*. 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island.. . 
flouth  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 
Virginia . . . 


Washington 

West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin..  . 
Wyoming 


2 

3 

13,57 

ll284, 872 

I9( 

3,277 

Z 

1 titiO 

Ml 

1 1,910 
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2,082 
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2,691 
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1,423 
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7,841 
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12,004 
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1,947 
1,531 
1,980 
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4, 576 
1,546 
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1,058 

2,932 

199 

954 

5,534 
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2,049 
1,041 
11,005 
3, 157 

1,909 

14,555 

1,031 

932 

1,127 

1,832 

6,907 
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791 
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3,673 
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2,  763| 
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412 
1,038 
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2,659 
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4,495 
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2,391 
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Secondary  student*  enrolled  injour-yeo*  and' in  three-year  high  schools, 
distnbu  ten  according  to  the  length  of  the  sthool  term , VJ17-1H. 
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Table  37. — Secondary  students  enrolled  in  two-year  aifti  one-year  High  schools , distributed 
according  to  the  length  of  the  school  term,  1917-18. 
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Table  40.  Nurhher  of  graduates,  of  graduates  continuing  their  education,  and  of  students 
in  military  drill  in  partially  accredited  high-schools,  1917-18. 
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3s 

m 

1 142 

233  i 3 

4 

i 7 

n 

21. 

32 

14 

27i 

39 

Oklahoma. 

17 

29 

71 

100 

6 

20 

2ft 

12 

20 

32 

IS 

40 

5S 

* i.i 

*43 

169 

Oregon _ . 

t 

1 

| 1 

1 2 

Pen  nsyl  Cania 

jg 

is  1 

1 358 

.via 

4 

3 

34 

76 

no 

1 

3K 

79 

117 

Rhode  Island 

| 

- s 

13 

Smith  Carolina. 

2 

ft 

30 

36 

17> 

W 

1 

44 

1.1 

29 

44 

i 

13 

0 

South  Dntrnt a. 

1 l* 

1 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Tennessee. 

1 1 12 

30 

64 

94 

12 

7 

1 19 

14 

19 

17 

21 

3* 

Texas  . • 

12 

20 

43 

63 

IK 

24 

!. 

' 13 

9 

22 

.11 

33 

l 04 

Utuli.. 

1 

1 

1 

| 

i 

1 30 

Vermont 

6 

33 

20 

63 

1 

l 

1 

4 

9 

13 

7> 

9 

14 

21 

Virginia.. 

IS 

19 

42 

61 

Q 

4 

13 

8 

2) 

29 

17 

21 

42 

I ’ 

Washington.. 

3 

3 

8 

11 

3 

l 

1 4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

ft 

\v«t  Virginia. 

9 

16 

30 

40 

2 

l 

3 

2 

ft 

S 

4 

11 

Wisconsin 

5 

34 

IS 

7.2 

9 

16 

7 

9 

16 

Wyoming  , 

* 2 

2 

3 

.*» 

I 

i 

‘ Includes  l ono-year  high  school  reporting  2 girl  graduates. 

1 Includes  two  girl  graduates  from  a one-year  high  school  going  to  other  Institutions. 
1 Includes  1 one-year  high  school  reporting  4 boy  and  1 girl  graduates. 

« Includes  1 one-yoar  high  school  reporting  3 boy  and  4 girl  graduates 

• Includes  1 oue-yaar  high  school  reporting  6 boy  aod  7 girl  graduates. 

• Includes  1 one-year  high  school  reporting  SLfeof  flftd >3  gtrl  graduates. 

1 Includes  l one-year  nigh  school  reporting  4 boy  graduates. 

• Includes  1 one-year  high  school  reporting  3 girl  graduates. 
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dents 


Alabama. 
Arizona, 
i Arkansas. 


I>elewnrc ' 3 

Florida : i 

Georgia \ ] 

Idaho i... J 

Illinois j ;ii 

Indlaim u 

Iowa ;n 

Kansas ; 2) 

Kentucky * is 

he  siaiia ; i;t 

Maine 1 i , 

Michigan. . 

Minnesutu *j[) 

Missis>i|)|ii , io 

Missouri 1 21 


Montana/ 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York, 

North  Carolina. . . 

North  bakolu 

(Jhlo. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

1’cunsylvaitla... 
^outh  Carolina 
South  OmkiiLu  . 

Tennessee , , 

Texas../ 

l:tah 

Vermont 

Virginia . , . 


Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.  


imdtiales.  mi 

7-  IS. 

i 

I * bring  ta 

college. 

c' 

1 .ti 

Total, 

1 

£ 

o' 

Girls. 

1 ^ \ 

' h ; 

8 

4 

5 

J • i 
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7 

2, 583 

8 ‘ 

7.  Mi 

12.2aojl9,  7632. 711 

5.2971 

46 

80 

132 

20 

29 

49 

2 

12 

‘ 1 ». 

0 

2 

2 * 

HI 

146 

227 

29 

33 

62 

172 

321 

496 

S3 

, 56  ■ 

139  . 

112 

217 

329  ' 

52  | 67 

119  1 

X 

15 

23  | 

1 

1 > o 

1 

d*e 

' 112 

108  1 

47 

■ \jG 

33 

151 

! 182 

336  i 

81 

58 

112 

70 

‘ 122 

i 1 92 

15 

28  . 

13 

"■3M 

' 405 

| 790  ; 
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93  ' 

203 

1 , 056 

1,318 
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57.5 

Td 
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217 

377 
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70 
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tut 
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211 

18 
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61 

■ 117 
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28 

19 

1 ' 32 

61 

Hi 
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2 
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320 

115 

765 

1 Hi  , 

76 

192 

2*1 

(88  1 
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00  i 

82 

US 

1 ■ :,x 

. 113 

171 

is  , 

40 

67 

: 226 

410  j 

642  ; 

89  ' 

91  . 

1X3 

9 

18 

1 

2 

3 

101 

101 

292  1 

40  i 

15 

8.j 

5 

10  1 

* , 

2 ' 

8 

10 

12 

j 22  ■ 

31  ; 

5 i 

9 

1 1 

i 1M 

292  | 

455  ; 

17  I 

26 

73 

24 

j ,29  1 

53  ! 

4 ' 

1 ' 

5 

36 1 

939  1 

159  ■ 

97 

256  . 

55 

1 16  | 
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26  1 

42 

68 

21 

47  1 

6.8 

13  ! 
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157 

.357 

r>2 
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193  . 
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823  , 
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8 | 
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103 

145  | 
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®i 

23 

55  ; 

31 
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22  | 

21  . 

43  , 

257 

593  ; 

880  1 

167  1 

250 

117  • 

55 

67  | 
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13  ! 

20  i 

33  ! 

31 

70 

ioi  ! 

19  i 

11  i 

30  1 

69 

141  | 
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25  ! 

28 

53  ! 

154  ; 

2X1  1 

438  ' 

46  ! 

47 

i 

93  , 

1*45 

19!  1 

326  ; 

38  ! 

25  | 

63 

342  1 

54$  1 

8S5  : 

104  1 

92  ! 

196 

io  : 

14  ! 

24 

3 : 

I ; 

4 

Graduates,  class  of  HH  7. 


. Total  students 

Going  to  other  continuing 
Institutions.  their  educa- 
tion. 


Studenu  in- 
militars’ 
drill.' 


| : 

3 i C, 

o ■ c' 

i 

•—  7 

i ~ 

H . X 

V t 

10  | 

11,  12  | 

l:t  l 

t1 

u ir> 


&*j  s 

— $r~ 

16  17 


i ! i ' | . 

586  1 , 818  2.  404  3. 300'  1 . 401  7.  701  1 3$\  .yy>  to# 

• :o 

0 1 
12 
io  ! 

10 
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26 
2 

i 
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17  ■ 
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14 
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35  . 
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'27l 
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17  : 
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3 1 
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6 ’ 6 
2 I 6 
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21 

36 
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0 
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2 

2 

i 
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I 41 

! OH 
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3 

1 17 

1 o 
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1 93 

149 
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8 

824 

1 IM 

1 37 

1 62 

94 

: 156  ■ 
1 1 

1 
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, 0 

i 5 

i 

5 

1 6 1 

I 

1 14 

1 21 

26  47  ; 

1 

36 

0 

! 41 
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73 
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.1 
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i o 

i 11J 

17 

45 

62  ! 

3 

.200 

■ 0 
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4 
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0 

25! 

: 366  I 
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829  , 

9 
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0 

61 
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441  j 

fi 
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0 

51 
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232  1 

1 

30 

0 

30 
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7G 
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1 

70 

' 0 

K 
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41 
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1 248  BIENNIAL  ST7BVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1918. 

Table  18.— Percentage  of  graduate*  going  to  other  instil  idiom. 


Alabama.. 
Artsooa... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware .. 

Dlst.  Columbia. . 

Florida,  

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois.. 

' TnHUna 

Iowa 

JTjUUMM 


Kentuoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexioo. . . . 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah!.  *... 
Vermont . . 
Virginia... 


Washington.... 
West  Virginia.. 

Wtsoonsin 

.Wyoming 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Per  cent  of  these 
going  to  other  j 
schools  in  1918. 

Total  percentage 
of  theso  continuing 
their  education  in 
1918. 

Boys. 

i 

Girts.  ' 
1 

Total. 

Boys.! 

Girls. 

Total.: 

Boys. 

Girls.. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

6 i 

4 

6 

6 

* ; 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

82,909 

125,679 

208,588 

47.3 

21.5 

28.0  ; 

9.1 

17.2  i 

14.0  [ 

47.3 

38.7 

42.0 

706 

1,197 

1,903 

45.1 

28.2 

34.5  [ 

10.5 

12.4  1 

11.7  i 

55.6 

40.6  | 

46.2 

1M. 

208 

362 

40.9 

26.0 

3?.  4 { 

1.3 

22.fi  : 

13/5  i 

42  2 

4sr6 

45.9 

550 

910 

1,460 

38.6 

29.2 

32.8  ! 

10.2 

15.3  : 

13.4 

48  8 

44.5 

46.1 

3,610 

5,322 

8,932 

38.6 

24.8 

30  .3  ; 

6.5 

20.5  ; 

14.8  1 

45.0 

45.3 

45.1 

938 

1,520 

2,458 

52.2 

31.4 

39.4  ; 

6*5 

io.o  ! 

8.7  j 

58.7 

41.4 

48.1 

1,212 

1,846 

*3,058 

33.9 

8.3 

18.4 

4.3 

14.1 

10.2 

38.2 

22.4 

28.6 

124 

187 

311 

41.2 

8.0 

21.2 

5.6 

17.1 

12.6 

46. 8 

25.1 

33.7 

363 

529 

912 

49.4 

24.6 

34.9 

7.0 

10.0 

8.9 

56.4 

34.6 

43,8 

301  ; 

548 

849 

41.0 

32.0 

35.3 

76 

90 

8.6 

49.2 

41.0 

43.8 

1,025  ■ 

1,600 

2,625  ■ 

40.0 

32.3 

35.3 

9.4 

1 

10.2 

9.9 

49.4 

42.4 

45.2 

437 

700 

1,137  1 

35.3 

21.4 

26.7 

6.3  . 

20.0 

14.3 

40.6 

41.4 

41.0 

5,694 

8,297 

13,991 

-38.7 

22.1 

28.9 

6.2  , 

10.5 

8.7 

44.9 

32.6 

37.6 

. 4,320 

5,421 

9,741 

34.9 

21.8 

27.6 

9.2  i 

16.4 

13.2 

44.1 

28.2 

40.8 

3,120 

5,201 

$,321 

39.6 

24.8 

30.3 

7.3  ! 

10.2 

9.2 

46.9 

35.0 

39.5 

2,534 

4,323 

6,857 

; 35.2 

18.6 

24.7 

7*1  j 

9.4 

8.6 

42.3 

28.0 

33.3 

864 

1,442 

2,306 

51.4 

30.  *9 

; 38.5 

8.6  j 

i 18.6 

14.8 

60.0 

49.5 

53.3 

495 

1,006 

1,500 

49.3 

25.6 

33.5 

8.6 

18.4 

15.1 

67.4 

44.0 

46.6 

1,018 

1,687 

2,60$ 

29.5 

10.0 

17.  7 

8.2 

16. 1 

13.0 

37.7 

26. 1 

30.7 

632 

1,067 

1,699 

48.7 

16.9 

28.  S 

13.1 

10.7 

11.6 

61.8 

27.6 

40.4 

4,596 

6,963 

’ 11,559 

29.2 

12.3 

19.1 

9*7 

21.7 

16.0 

38.9 

34.0 

36.0 

. 3,487 

4,933 

8,420 

34. 1 

17.4 

24.4 

10.1 

20-  8 

16.4 

44.8 

38.2 

40.  -? 

2,502 

4,432 

6,934 

36  4 

17.8 

245 

70 

17.0 

13.6 

44  0 

34.8 

38.1 

569 

1,038 

1,607 

46.1 

44.3 

45.0 

6.7 

6.9 

6.  8 

52.8 

51.2 

51.8 

. 2,990 

4,610 

7,600 

35.8 

22.6 

27.x 

9.8 

16.1 

13.6 

45  6 

38.7 

41.4 

. 381 

652 

1,033 

41.2 

28.7 

. 33.4 

6.3 

8.-9 

7.8 

47.5 

37.6 

41.2 

. 1,860 

3,104 

4,964 

27.8 

13.5 

18.7 

8.2 

10.6 

9.7 

35.7 

24.1 

28.4 

54 

99 

153 

33.4 

27.3 

29.4 

5.6 

8.5 

39.0 

37.4 

379 

483 

705 

1,188 

44.  e 

20.3 

80.2 

4.8 

20.0 

13.8 

49.4 

40.3 

44.0 

2,420 

3,308 

6,728 

30.6 

11.7 

19.7 

8.1 

24.5 

17.5 

38.7 

36.2 

37.2 

154 

225 

379 

37.0 

24.4 

29.6 

13.6 

28.0 

22.2 

50.6 

52.4 

^51.  8 

. 6,356 

9,279 

15,635 

44.3 

15.9 

27.5 

13.3 

24.9 

20.2 

67.6 

40.8 

47.7 

. - 612 

1,150 

1,762 

55.3 

37.2 

43.4 

8-3 

12.6 

11.2 

63.6 

49.8 

54.6 

441 

875 

1,316 

39.3 

20-7 

26.9 

7.6 

16.2 

13.3 

46.8 

36.9 

40.2 

6,682 

9,766 

15,448 

36.7 

26.7 

30.5 

8.1 

16.1 

12  6 

44,8 

41.6 

43.1 

. 1,120 

1,825 

2,945 

38.1 

-27.2 

31.4 

12.1 

17.6 

15.6 

60.2 

44.  v 

47.0 

950 

1,512 

2,462 

46.2 

30.0 

36.3 

4.6 

10  0 

7.9 

50.7 

40.0 

44.2 

7J30 

9,995 

17,125 

37.0 

146 

24.0 

10.9 

24.0 

18.6 

He* 

38.6 

42.0 

409 

599 

1,008 

23.0 

14.0 

17.8 

7.6 

18.2 

14.0 

30.6 

32.2 

31.8 

441 

8*1 

1,322 

46.2 

36.2 

39.2 

8.4 

11.0 

10.2 

63.6 

47.2 

. 49.4 

595 

1,039 

1,634 

41.0 

26.2 

31.7 

8.2 

16.4 

13.4 

49.2 

42.6 

45  1 

. 684 

1,234 

1,918 

39.6 

22.3 

28.4 

9.4 

14.8 

12.8 

49.0 

37.0 

41.2 

. 2,558 

4,168 

6,726 

63.1 

46.0 

47*  8 

12.1 

14.3 

13.6 

65. 2 < 

59.3 

61.3 

. 372 

‘ 477 

849 

36.0 

31.4 

A3. 5 

6.4 

10.6 

8.3 

41.4 

42.0 

41-8 

459 

§08 

1,157 

34.4 

11.7 

20.7 

7 0 

15.6 

12. 1 

41.4 

27.2 

32.8 

. 989 

1,170 

3,969 

38.7 

20.7 

26.8 

9.0 

20.6 

16.8 

47.7 

41,3 

43.6 

. 1,6V 

2,662 

4,319 

41.8 

26.3 

32.3 

8,3 

19.5 

15.1 

50.0 

45.8 

47.4 

799 

1,181 

1,980 

46.0 

27.1 

34.3 

8.6 

17.1 

137 

63.6 

44? 

44.0 

. 2.935' 

4,163 

i T,0R8 

30.8 

16.3 

22.3 

13.4 

24.4 

19.9 

44.2 

30 .1 

42.2 

.1  107 

1 

236 

343 

39.2 

18.6 

25.1 

1.8 

10.2 

7.6 

41.0 

28.8 

32.7 

My 

fek 
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Table  49 .—Miscellaneous  percentages  relating  to  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 

1917-18,  * • ’ 


States. 


8tudents 
in  second- 
ary grades! 
to  each 
1,000  of 
total 
popula- 
tion. 


| Proportion  of  Population  IS  years  of  ape  graduating  from  four-year  high 
I school?. 


1 

2 

! 8 

United  States.. 

15.6 

i 2,243,903 

Alabama 

A riiona 

Arkansas... 

7.7 
13.9 
1 6 o 

, 53,798 

5, 109 
42,904 
! A1.110 

19, 747 

California....,  ... 
Colorado 

27!  0 

1 18.2 

Connecticut 

Delavra  re 

Dlst.  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

1 

17.4 

1 11.8 

! 18.5 

1 8.7 

8. 1 

i 25,986 

! 4,479 

6,910 

| 21,088 

67.030 

; 9, 344 

Idaho 

Illinois 

20.7 
16.6 
23.1 
i 24.9 

26.5 

Indiana 

57,’  197 
49, 189 
38,  475 

Towa 

Kansas...  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

8.5 
8.1 
22.9 
! 9.8 

I 2n.  8 

j . 53, 239 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. . 

1 U!  133 

1 29, 297 

73,754 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi I 

Missouri | 

Montana 1 

20.4 

; 20.5 

6.3 
* 16..4 
! • 21.5 

64,455 
54. 477 
46, 937 
75, 998 
8, 589 

Nebraska 

22.3 

13.3 
18.7 
16.5 

Nevada 

29, I61 

1 fiR" 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

l , w* 

8,609 
63.706 
10, 161 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

15.3 

7.2 
14.7 
20.0 

13. 3 

^ . 2a  2 

14.4 

13.0 

5.3 
16.3 

225,  76« 
56.646 
17. 199 
108,  .380 

ftV  I Al 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 5 

Pennsylvania 

fthodc  Island 

1 VI 

16,950 
178,598 
13,906 
41,334 
. 16, 797 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

' 7.2 

13.4 
20.2 
21.  7 
11.9 

to  ft  70 

Texas 

* w.Du 

106,607 

9,604 

6,313 

48,077 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

30.7 
11. 4 
19.2 

15.8 

31,100 

31,233 

Wyoming 

Of,  OOf 

3,200 

Gradu- 
d ates  from 
n four-year 
>f  public 
8.  high 

Per  cent 
, of  popu- 
lation 18 
years  of 

Gradu- 
ates from 
four-year 
private 
high 

schools. 

- 

age. 

schools. 

4 

5 

6 1 

1 210,279 

9.37 

* 21.256 

« 1,949 

3.62 

269 

> 394 

7.78 

71 

1 1,150 

2.69 

K5 

» ■ 9,;i36 

16. 94 

674 

‘ . 2,524 

12.78 

98 

i 3,209 

12.35 

657 

> 208 

4.64 

42 

1 K50 

12.30 

210 

> 91ft 

4.31 

109 

> 2,269 

,3.41 

375 

1, 184 

12.67 

132 

! ‘ 14,309 

10.53 

1,078 

10,908 

19.07 

456 

1 8, 272 

16.99 

538 

7, 489 

19.66 

276 

2,463 

4.63 

35S 

1,787 

4.23 

199 

2.  779 

19.66 

472 

1,787 

6. 10 

364 

11,829 

16.04  , 

1,500 

8,558 

13.2* 

658 

7,415 

13.61 

693 

1,324 

2.  S3 

210 

7,152 

9.41 

■ 529 

1,  185 

13.78 

145 

4,324 

14.85 

203 

1H5 

11.09 

1.293 

15.02 

457 

5.912 

9. 28* 

816 

423 

4.16 

34 

• 15, 873 

7.00 

2,294 

1,654 

2.92 

667 

1,328 

7.72 

51 

, 15,  798 

14.72 

714 

3,551 

6.68 

82 

• 2.606 

15.38 

109 

14,757 

8.26 

2,018 

1,000 

7.10 

162 

464 

1.13 

125 

1,700 

10.82 

101 

1,611 

3.00 

605 

6,834 

6.41 

594 

801 

1,264 

9.27 

20.02 

8 

2,751. 

5.73 

485 

4.648 

15.86 

166 

2,226 

7.13 

153 

7,583 

13.17 

496 

354 

11.06 

96 

Per  cent 
of  popu 
1st  ion  IP 
years  of 
age. 


0.95 


.50 
. 14 
.19 
1.22 
.50 

2.53 

.94 

3. 04 
..'•2 
.56 

1.41 
.79 
.SO 
1. 10 
.72 

.67 

.47 

3.34 

1.24 

2.03 

1.02 
1.27 
.45 
.70 
1. 

.70 


Total 
gradu- 
ates of 
four-year 
schools. 


5.31 

1.28 

.34 

1.02 
1.17 
.30 
.67 
. 15 

.64 
1. 13 
1.17 
.31 
.64 

1.13 

.56 

.3.78 

5.34 

1.01 

.55 

.49 

.87 

.81 


231,535 


.2,218 

465 

1,235 

10,010 

2,622 

3,866 

250 

1,060 

1,M9 

2,644 

1,316 
15, 3s; 
11,364 
S.SI0 
7, 765 

2,821 
1.986 
3,251 
2, 151 
13,329 

M.  216 

x,  108 

1.534 
7;  681 
1,330 

4,527 
185 
1 . ;;sj 
rt,728 
457 

IS, 167 
2,321 
1,379 
16,512 
3,633 

2,715 
16, 775 
1,162 
589 
1,S10 

2,216 

7,428 

1,254 

1,601 

3,236 

4,814 

2,37V 

S,07V 

380 


Percent 
of  popu- 
lation 18 
years  of 
age. 


10.32 


4.12 

7.02 
2.88 
is.  16 

13.28 

1188 

6.58 

15.34 
4.  S3 
3,97 

K08 

11.32 
19.87 

18.09 
20.38 

5.30 

4.70 

23,00 

7.34 
18,07 

a so 
ass 

3.28 

10.11 

15.47 

15.56 
U.09 

20.33 

10.56 
4.50 

8.05 

4.09  * 
8.02 
a 39 

6.KJ 

a 02 

9.39 

R.36 

1«#4 

H-46 

4.13 

6.97 

13,06 

25.36 

1141 

7.63 

a«4 

11.87 
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Table  51.— Student*  in  fully  accredited,  partially  accredited,  and  nonacvr edited  high  schools 
enrolled  in  the  academic  course  in  1917-18. 


4 

22- 

41 

I 98 

858 

1,121 

19 

125 

190 

| m 

2,474 

| 3,833 

20 

135 

16S 

22 

564 

Ml 

36 

378 

711 

94- 

1,021 

1,846 

69 

752 

1,222 

189 

2,739 

4,714 

16 

196 

258 

234 

2,414 

' 3,882 

99 

710 

974 

10 

188 

143 

— - — p 
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Table  52. — Sti«fen(sin Jour-year . three-year'.  two-year,  anyone-year  high  schools  enrolled  , 
in  the  academic  course , 1917-18. 


In  four-year 
schools. 

high 

Ln  three- jear  high 
schools. 

In  two-yoar  high 
schools. 



In  one-year 
high  schools. 

Stales.  j 

U ! 

j 

0 

1 

1 

jsl  ! 

si 

-3 

1 

1 

Is.  j 

| | 

5 

8 v 

■g  S, 

R 

0 

5 

it 

5. 

0 

n 

5 

II 

£>  ! 
£ ! 

.b 

£ j 

- 

& j 

0 

* 

s 

M 

- 

1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

United  States.  ...|10,O43|- 

487,363  682,166 

2,044  | 

22,595 

33,726 

1,144 

8,215 

12, OKI 

37 

167 

22ft 

Alabama 1 

13  '*  : 

6,107  . 

8,664 

41  { 

490 

807 

18  I 

I 140 

233 

Arizona 

24  1 

1,V>4  i 

1,612 

1 

1 

Ml 

3,416  | 

4,756 

41 

441 

S3* 

]*  I 

| 164 

214 

267 

29,  OSl  1 

37,068 

133 

6,  (VIS  1 

S>  735 

1 

. 6 

ft- 

5 

34 

71 

Connecticut 

61  i 

ft, .‘*09  ! 

5, 4.83 

4 

39 

41 

* l 

21 

14 

] 

Delaware 

. 16  ■ 

714  ; 

1,008 

8 

7S 

92 

l 

6 

12 

* 

Dlsf . Crfluirlila 1 

1,962  | 

1,9*1 

Florida 

. *74  ' 

» 2,487  ; 

3,876  j 

- j 

60 

ios 

21 

130 

i.87 

Georgia 

114  ; 

.1,643 

7, 12G 

' 107  ! 

1,500 

2,603 

l 

fl 

6 

Idaho. . ; 

87  j 

3,063  ■ 

#4,158 

*1 

55  : 

92 

K 

: 65 

111 

3 ; 

18 ; 

22 

Illinois 

472 

27.202  : 

89,264 

1 70 

736 

1,099 

89 

j 583 

*08 

! 

Indiana 

69a  1 21,697  ; 

2.6,933 

21  \ 

201 

180 

21 

1 116 

!68 

2 i 

S ; 

16 

Iowa , 

632  j 

16,264  ! 

227G74 

1 60  I 

699 

732 

70 

V.O 

727 

r 1 
■>  I 

24  ! 

33 

Kansas 

447  j 

13,943 J 

18,371 

1 21  | 

230 

253 

21 

139 

19*i 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

235  j 

7,118  j 

10,2*8 

L J 

125 

248  1 

■ 29 

■ 201 

325 

. . • ^ 
1 

j 

Louisiana . . ■. 

1XM  ! 

4, 606  ' 

7,044 

2 i 

i 15 

19  . 

8 

119 

166 

Maine 

172  ! 

*4,868  ■ 

6,207 

8 i 

36 

70 

9 

52 

58 

Maryland  v i 

76  ! 

3,233  ■ 

5,298 

« i 

39 

96 

5 

34 

3ft 

i I 

4 : 

6 

Massachusetts 

209  ! 

18, 140 

19, 585 

3 

24 

32 

5 

41 

54 

Michigan 

3*7 

21,Oi2 

26,778 

! 11  1 

1 

! 95 

; 115 

96 

660 

976 

I ; 

'Minnesota 

332  , 

. 13,760  : 

20,640 

15 

; 98 

I 189 

30 

209 

372 

1 ' 

4 i 

6 

Mississippi 

10S  ; 

! 3,944  1 

5,  770 

1 48 

1 664 

1 046 

12 

94 

121 

1 ! 

Missouri 1 

' 314  ; 

16,084  | 

21 , 540 

L 10* 

1 324 

' r|864 

134 

994 

1,490 

1 i 

5 

7 

Montana 

: *«i 

2,321  j 

3,294 

r is 

1 S9 

134 

16 

, 50 

116 

! 2 1 

3 1 

' 

Nebraska ! 

299 

8,902  i 

12,247 

1 

1 72 

1 730 

■ 1,015 

47 

287 

446 

j A 

5 '. 

7 

Nevada 

19 

390 

522 

! 2 

24 

24 

1 

7 

4 

New  Hampshire 

1 66 

2,469 

2,972 

! 4 

36 

75 

8 

37 

67 

New  Jersey 1 

129 

14,5*2 

15,711 

9 

122 

166 

6 

59 

K6 

i ■ 

New  Mexico ! 

36 

1,384 

1,727 

4 

34 

; 53  < 

4 

■ 22 

40 

New  York 

007 

48,846 

•54,464 

35 

268 

j 393 

46 

307 

390 

9 1 

34  i 

,34 

North  Carolina 

209 

1,994 

8,538 

69 

869 

1,224 

20 

172 

1 233 

North  Dakota... 

166 

3,438 

6,602 

27 

164 

: 295 

35 

165 

329 

3 j 

i 17  . 

24 

Ohio r 

017 

32,406 

40,268 

202 

2, 0M 

1 2,564 

48 

1 316 

42ft 

Oklahoma..^. 

272 

9,862 

14,528 

47 

, 473 

; 783 

54 

372 

t 598 

2 i 

i 13 

20 

Oregon 

169 

5,  W0 

7,183 

6 

44 

48 

2 

15 

0 

1 1 

1 0 , 

1 

Pennsylvania 

466 

33,286 

41,910 

463 

5,276 

7,916 

55 

1 524 

1 749 

1 

Rhode  Island r 

18 

2,703 

3,195 

3 

20 

30 

South  Carolina 

44 

1,497 

2,766 

82 

1,218 

i,R05 

3 

! 34 

108 

1 1 l 

South  Dakota 

1.68 

3,6>M 

5,931 

22 

137 

267 

6 

! 17 

54 

2. 

9 

11 

Tennessee 

146 

6,190 

7,212 

45 

493 

858 

35 

j 327 

432 

2 

12 

19 

Texas 

407 

19.815 

27,975 

219 

2.580 

3,900 

• 33 

1'  240 

330 

Utah 

37 

4,698 

6,447 

1 

22 

29 

■.  2 

105 

144 

Vermont 

69 

2,621 

. 8 ,405 

2 

24 

28 

11 

, 128 

151 

Virginia 

; 229 

7,  OOP 

lO^OOO 

80 

719 

1,083 

47 

; 28 1 

430 

Washington 

220 

! 9,626 

13,000 

27 

185 

224 

25 

' 143 

1 229 

1 

6 

4 

West  Virginia.  

112 

6.724 

7,996 

18 

206 

283 

21 

• 166 

226 

Wisconsin 

3A0t 

16,330 

20,654 

s 

50 

81 

Wyoming., 

31 

‘ 910 

1,416 

2 

14 

27 

5 

13 

29 

1 

5 

0 

254 
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Table  54. — Student*  in  all  high  schools  enrolled  in  the  cvmmtrcuxl  course,  1917-18. 


Btntes. 


| lu  Junior  high 
schools. 

lit  senior  high  | 
schools. 

In  regular  high  t 
schools. 

I 

In  all  hi^li  schools. 

t- 

Is 

1 ' 

£ . j ■ 

c be  1 

3.9  | 

1 ■ s 

[ tZ  : ca  . 0 

« a 

ig 

1 

si  t/S 

® . 
be 

11 

! | 

u 

1 w.  *n  . a) 

& 1 3 
a w 

& - i s 

s 0 

e 5 

1 >X  1 -Z  \ T* 

1 O — O 

| 52  | O ! 

fs 

8 ! 4 

| n 9 7 

. 8 

i » *0  j 

" 

' j 

12  13  : 11 

United  Stairs!  mij  3.72s!  5.733| 


206  5,590j  9.502  2. 73o|  95.  WlSS.fiZi 


Alabama . . . 

Arizona 

Arkunsas 

Celifornh , 13 

Colorado 


Connecticut . . . . 

Delaware 

Dlst . Columbia . 

Florida 

Ot'ors'w ' . . 

Idaho.. 


J. 


3. 

35; 

27S. 

34: 


27' 

59 

555. 

SO; 


Illinois ' 

1. 

250; 

285! 

4 

62 

HO! 

Indiana ! 

2. 

2l! 

•-  19, 

7, 

159 

270, 

Icwa 1 

i: 

si 

2! 

4 

7 

76 

109; 

Kansas 

1221 

20S; 

n1 

2(2 

41(V 

1 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

ij 

J 

64 

1 

15 

32' 

.Maine 

1 

1 

1 

27 

45, 

Maryland ' 

1 

1 

* 6 

fi 

Massachusetts  — ! 

4; 

636- 

948 

8 

TIC 

1.703 

Michigan 

13 

154' 

325 ' 

26; 

615 

1. 53s! 

Minnesota 

l°! 

259; 

32i; 

20 

359 

61f>! 

Mississippi . ... 

1 

l, 

3 

25 

771 

Missouri 

54 

99 

Montana 

1 

10! 

8 

1 

6, 

8 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

3 

1 

18 

1 

21 

9i 

102! 

Hi 

New  Hampshire..' 

1. 

3! 

2 

3' 

27I 

1 in, 

New  Jersey 1 

lj 

106! 

101 

7. 

363 

. 514, 

New  Mexico 

3. 

22 

26 

4. 

23 

36. 

New  York..'. 

6 

185! 

36ft1 

to 

174 

33l/ 

North  Carolina 

...J. 

North  Dakota 

6; 

24! 

29, 

5 

34 

5ft| 

Ohio 

9 

'3 

402 

569, 

15 

449 

758, 

199| 

19fi’ 

Oklahoma 

52' 

1 

69 

6 

114 

Oreyon 1 

j 

1 

3 

104 

Pennsylvania 

Rbodo  Island 

4i 

222 

903 j 

40 

987 

699 

South  Carolina 

. 1 _ _ 

i % 

South  Dakota 

lj 

4 

8i 

2 

* 18 

23 

TonnAseo  • . . 

3* 

42 

44! 

6 

140 

19a 

Texas 

2! 

92 

ml.. 

Utah 

i: 

20| 

3 

37 

43 

Vermont 

V 

j 

°i 

2 

49 

66- 

Virginia 

i 

| 

| 

Washington 

2 

7 

6°; 

2 

4 

6 

West  Virginia 

1 

23 

1 

60 

130 

Wisconsin 

1 

s! 

• 3 

57 

73 

Wyoming 

...  : 

1 

*1 

15!' 

I6j 

20 

U6 

4l| 

4tl 


25 

14s; 

W 

76 
l O’ j 

is1 

33 

67| 

42. 


574. 
267 j 
772- 
3.  SOS' 

I or*1 

2,730' 

195 

65<j 

‘>2 

321' 

302' 
5. 107 j 
1 , (VSS 
1.571 


1.400' 


! ■ 

479; 
$06. 
1.427 
781; 
1.50  10,413 


93! 
70! 
lfi 
■ S3' 
12 

52 

10 

37 
10 8 

14 

153 

21 

32; 

197! 

48; 

M; 

228, 

15 
ft 

25 

20 

61 

10 

30 

33 

. 84 

38 
121 

13 


1.995 

,1.999' 

160: 

2,491. 

543 

«?a! 
36; 
895, 
5.  740; 

73; 


17.fi.57 

474 

28* 

5.576 

1,006. 

722 

8.580 

994 

67 

400 

312 

1,928 

438 

631 

876 


594 

8,414 


644 

19 

556 

i»i 

557 

23 

fi,  790 

128 

1.667 

4.5 

5.357 

1 

19< 

226 

61 

1,206 

"I 

1SS 

8! 

281 

!5 

476 

i 

32; 

12.173 

152) 

2.499 

■ 71 

2.553 

84, 

l.Ofix 

117| 

X.  IIS 

19 

1.227 

33 

2.  7.58 
UG90 
1*597 

68 

43 

158 

3.7t8 

119 

3.836 

90 

ISO 

16 

4.268 

86' 

1 . Ififi 

43! 

1 

1 . 464 

1 

61! 

K5 

10; 

1 . 476 

40 

8.904 

115; 

128 

18 

2:4.886 

163 

547 

21 

488 

38 

8. 008 

212 

1.4p9 

.54 

1,060 

57 

17.425 

238 

1,938 

16 

124 

6 

699 

27 

365 

26| 

2,326 

ft3 

559 

13' 

995 

\ 32k 

1,668 

- 33 

3,251 

86 

1,030 

l 39 

5,231 

l 124 

311 

IS 

_ 

— 

' I I I 

2,953  104.. 4 18  173,857  278.275 


8.720!  13,685 


2.847 


12.56S  17.987 


2.666. 

2.595' 

i 

1,2141 
1 - 227 
2.8031 
I.tWrtj 


4.062 

4,315 

4,3fi6 

1.772 

2,093 

4.257 

2,483 


20, 248  32.(816 


1,629 

85; 


2,021 

121 


24,591142,007 
647;  1.021 
573,  919 

0. 1*36'  16.361 
1.707.  2.879 


002;. 

2,447 

622 

1,081 

1,658 

3,267 

1,216 


1,105 

4.465 

1,114 

1,765 

2.534 

4.893 

1.893 


6.316  8,786 
311  ..451 


255 


m 
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Table  56. — Student * in  fottr-ycor,  three-year , and  tu  o-year  high  school*  enrolled  in  the 
+•  commercial  course,  1917-18. 


In  four- year  schools. 


Schools 


In  three-year  schools. 


United  State*.. 


Alabama. . 

Arliqna 

Arkansas.. 

California.. 

Colorado... 


Connecticut, . . . 

Delaware 

I)  1st.  Columbia. 

Florida.. 

(Teorgia. 


Idaho 

Illinois. . . 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas . . . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 


Michigan. 

Minnesota.. 


Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana. . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

• North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania...' 
Rhode  Island.. . 
South  Carolina. 

' South, Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia... 


Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


report- 
ing. | 

Boys.  . 

- -i 

O iris,  j 

2 i 

ft  * 

4 j 

- ■ ;■ 

2,  SOI  i 

103,421 
% . 

172,212  ! 

15  : 

5 .59  ' 

625  1 

IS 

270- 

5S3  !. 

21  : 

796 

.592 

128  i 

4,96.5 

8,720  . 

45  | 

1, 100 

1,747  . 

48  i 

2,912 

5,  .V)0 

4 1 

135 

210  i 

- 1 

fi.86 

1 , 206  i . 

K j 

92 

IKS  i 

13  | 

3H 

274 

27! 

WO 

512 

151  1 

.3,417 

12,563 

2,791 

1 . SiW 

78  1 

1 .001  . 

2 , .576 

112  | 

1 . 743 

2.5S6 

19 

.V> 

1,211  : 

31 

Sfi6 

1,227  . 

68 

1 . 451 

2,  863  . 

42. 

77i 

1.07s 

154 

1 1 , 776 

20,  225 

113*1 

2,753 

5.513  i. 

*9 

2.610 

4. 772  j 

16 

1 85  ■ 

257  . 

71 

2. 479  ; 

4 , 278  | 

42 

1 556 

1 . 1 78 

61 

992  i 

1 , 6 29 

10 

' 

85 

38 

913  j 

1 . 575 

! Ill 

0.173 

. 9.  UU 

!*■ 

118  | 

190 

160 

iM,ono  | 

24.571 

20 

470  | 

538 

31 

2SQ 

515 

Kt 

0. 297 

9,811 

1.689 

‘ 51 

1,163  j 

M 

822  j 

1,264 

219 

9,  392 

17,861 

14 

988 

1 . 936 

6 

67  1 

124- 

20 

*20 

, 630 

24 

4118 

594 

.V) 

1,990 

2,415 

13 

492 

622 

32 

684 

1,081 

33 

878 

1 , 658 

79 

'1,616' 

3,  240 

36 

668 

1,210 

123 

3,467 

5,309 

U 

134 

report- 

ing. 


Boys. 


(Uric. 


In  two-year  school. 


Schools  i 
report-  | 
ing. 


Hoys. 


nJ. 

r>  ■ 


0 i 

in  ■ 


2 • 

2\ 
3 1 
3 


13 

19 


.2  | 
0 1 


23  ; 
' 3 | 


U 


II  . 
31  I 


4 

:>1 

120 


4 

18(1 


:*)  i 
113  I 
9 | 

J 1 L 

213  | 


3 . 
32  1 


i includes  one  1-year  blghaohoolenrolllng  12  boys  and  8 girls. 


h | 


2 I 

3 t 


211 

« I 


10 

1,016 

6 

is 


• 81 
5 


r 


M 

11 

0 


053 

2 


10 

2 

6 

1 


•i  * 


. V ^ ; t" " V.  •■\'v  " ■ 
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Tabi.b  r,7. — Students  in  city , village,  and  rural  high  schools  enrolled  in  the  commercial 
. cot/ rsc,  1017- IS. 


In  eit  y high  schools. 


In  village  high  s*  liools. 


In  rural  high  schools. 


1 ' rpU’d  Stales  . 

Alabama 

Arizona  

Arkansas . . . 

California 

Colorado 


Connecticut 

I Manure 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.., 


Kentucky'. . . .-. 

Houisiann 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan. . . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  MoxJc6 .... 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklaliom  i 


Oregon 

reuiLsylvanla... 
Khodo  Island.. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . , 
Virginia... 


Washington. .. 
Wostvirglnia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


ot)$72° — 21- 


-17 


%■-  .. 


Schools 

"*Fchools 

1 Schcxils 

report- 

Hoys. 

! Girls. 

i re  port - 

Hoys. 

i ^ ; iris. 

1 refiort- 

Hoys. 

: GirH  . 

Uig- 

i 

: mg. 

I ing. 

, 

*» 

S: 

< 4 

r> 

6 

1 7 

K 

9 

i-  in  . 

vx7 

7\45d 

1 134,423 

! ** 

| 5,  Nfts 

\754 

; i . 74 1 

2d. I 00 

| 30,680 

ft 

470 

457 

1 3 

9 

40 

! ttl 

90 

147 

6 

113  1 331 

1 

, 0 

•> 

: ii 

157 

250 

.) 

523 

U2 

1 

1 * 

17 

i: 

‘ 276 

457 

45 

4, 1 152 

1 7,349 

6 

213 

loo 

77 

700 

1,271 

11 

S19 

1 ,168 

9 

97 

193 

25 

184 

386 

1.1 

1,045 

4,040 

34 

907 

1,517 

41 

1 

WO 

1N3 

1 

35 

7 

G-VJ 

1,200 

l 

2 

3 

30 

j 49 

44 

6 

| 7 

.56 

65 

.*1 

109 

f 156 

lw 

84 

i 

43 

i .is 

2 

39 

' M 

29 

276 

l,t*9 

428 

46 

3,349 

! 9,3m:i 

18 

3M 

403 

S3 

2,712 

28 

1 , 5.10 

2,4<8* 

15 

15-5 

219 

28 

177 

175 

14 

9271 

1,583 

18 

279 

457 

52 

447 

626 

16 

024 

1 , 070 

15 

'234 

415 

86 

912 

1,104 

i:i 

' .530 

1,1*8 

1 

2 

2 

, 

20 

24 

7 

470 

983 

6 

123 

llN 

20 

267 

136 

14 

769 

1,540 

2 

40 

106 

52 

(219 

1,151 

9 

4S6 

,1 , 194 

' !M' 

96 

1 72 

301 
2, 2**5 

631 

502 
3 916 

02 

9,  51 0 

16,332 

i 

:t4 

l,**!”* 

1 4,244 

13 

205 

44* 

. 889 

20 

1 , HI1.4 

I 3,491 

7 

118 

2ux 

57 

661 

1,074 

4 

SO 

140 

3 

50 

61 

9 

65 

60 

24 

2,  (ls<J 
243 

1 3,649 

K 

131 

215 

: 54 

325 

503 

4 

1 304 

» 

1 

15 

30 

; 3s 

301 

788 

r, 

348 

| S26 

9 

179 

253 

47 

465 

551 

I 

1 

9 

26 

2tt 

359 

Ki 

12 

543 

i,io7 

2 

23 

35 

447 

47 

4,000  i 

i m 

14 

355 

5.52 

54 

1,248 

1,698 

2 

8 , 

| 24 

2 

19 

26 

!# 

91 

140 

7S 

17, 01 2 

23,043 

26 

434 

65.5 

59 

570 

893 

.5 

300 

300 

5 

109 

97 

11 

59 

90 

4 

02 

160 

2 

44 

-V 

32 

240 

33S 

06 

4,825 

8,  092 

16 

3X2  1 

521 

130 

1,219 

1,322 

in 

K52 

1,188  1 

7 

91 

144 

37 

s 229 

375 

7 

400 

604 

3 

73 

i?1i 

47 

347 

560 

124 

8,235 

10,140 

43 

778  | 

i,:C)0 

71 

776 

;(231 

265 

, 13**^ 

?21  N 

M 

H23 

1,673 

111 

-> 

171 

4 

03 

3 

20  . 

4 

3 

104 

232 

4 

121  ! 

177 

137 

% 

A 

ISO 

299 

2 

61 

23 

19 

272 

290 

23 

LOSS 

2,058 

434 

9 

180 

193 

31 

lot) 

196 

3 

314 

5 

82 

5 

102 

106 

0 

207 

375  i 

2 

h 

111 

24 

414 

505 

10 

767 

1,452 

2 

•'12 

46 

-21 

97 

160  j 

16 

■'1,090 

2,003 

10 

$ 122 

234 

60 

414 

940 

7 

405 

711 

7 

f M 

r 467 

• 109 

25 

208 

396 

36 

2,008 

3,351 

19  j 

661 

70 

90ft. 

1,303 

4 

53 

155 

1 

•20 

6(1 

S 

67 

96 
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Table  58. — Students  in  all  high  schools  enrolled  in  the  trchniml  or  manual  training 

course , 19 17- IS. 


^ ■ 


, In  junior  high  I In  senior  high 


scl  tools 


scliools. 


In  regular  high 

schools. 


0 

In  all  high  schools. 


81 at os.  j 

, 

bcnools  ra-  : 
porting. 

o 

St- 
: ^ 

o' 

~V! 

A 

II 

o. 

£ 

4 

l '■ 

ill 

Is.  i 

V,  ' 1 

t i 

c’  1 

*■:  i 

Z . 1 

[ Total. 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 : 

i 

ft”; 

6 ! 
1 

8 | 

9 

10 

8,310 

11  ' 

12 

1 

III  j 

9,713  | 

11 

90,833 

United  States 

136 

7,  893  1 1,02ft  1 

loo  : 

2, 999  | 

*T*| 

1,080  ! 

70,228 

1,831  " 

1 

S7, 120  | 

Alabama 

33 

825 

0 

33 

825 

0 

H25 

Arltoua . 

1 

- 16 

o 1 

1 3 ■ 

3 

6 j 

15 

262 

0 

17 

281 

. 6 

287 

Arkansas 

. 

11 

514  ■ 

' 19 

11 

511 

19 

533 

California 

9 

74  H 

s 

6 j 

421 

10  { 

90 

4,7119 

2,419 

99 

5. 908 

2,437 

8,34  ft 

Colorado... 

2 

224 

0 

1 

31 

1.3U2 

22 

33 

lro26 

22 

1,548 

Connecticut 

1 

2K 

33 

i'| 

1 

6 

01  1 

4 

101 

74 

5 

195 

168 

303 

Dlst.  Columbia. . 

7 

1,07ft 

303 

7 

1,075 

303 

1 , 378 

Florida ; 

1 

70 

0 

1 1 

:u. 

0 

11 

127 

7 

12 

231 

7 

238 

Georgia... i 

1 

13 

1,250 

2 

13 

1,256 

2 

1 , 2ft8 

Idaho i 

• 3 

r>4 

0 

M 

,18 

6 

19 

296 

23 

22 

373 

29 

407 

Illinois 

4 

217 

16 

4 ■ 

70 

n 

90 

3,430 

516 

94 

*8,717 

532 

9,249 

Indiana 1 

5 

25. S 

20 

3 i 

91 

4 

84 

1,838 

36 

.89 

2.187 

00 

2,247 

Iowa 

7 

13ft 

0 

5 

121 

0 

140 

2,117 

373 

154 

2,373 

173 

2. 516 

Kansas 

0 

322 

89 

6 i 

144  ; 

6 ; 

u si 

1,619 

4.88 

89 

2, 085 

583 

2,008 

Kentucky. 

2 

27S 

0 

1 

24 

059 

34 

26 

937 

34 

971 

Louisiana 

1 

! 

11 

257 

2 

11 

257 

2 

•259 

Maine...*. 

1 1 

1 9 

243 

14 

9 

243 

14 

257 

Maryland 

i l 

10 

0 

31 

2,857 

0 

32 

1 2,  KG7 

0 

2,867 

Massachusetts 

4 2 

1 !Ht 

119 

2 

«i 

0 

43 

4, 158 

190 

50 

4,385 

:w>9 

4,694 

Michigan i 

8 

SI  5 

127 

8 

307 

7ft 

26 

1,777 

87 

34 

2,899 

289 

3.188 

Minnesota ! 

11 

floo 

0 

11 

252 

1 

1 68 

2,477 

* 07 

80 

3,329 

68 

3,397 

Mlsdssfnnl 1 

23 

795 

‘ 5 

23 

795 

5 

800 

Missouri . 

1 

20 

2 

i 42 

2,602 

130 

43 

2,622 

132 

2,754 

Montana 

1 

10 

0 

1 

11 

0 

! 25 

630 

2 

26 

651 

2 

053 

Nebraska. 

4 

70 

0 

3 

24 

0 

80 

1,224 

84 

1,318 

82 

1,400 

Nevada 1 

1 3 

32 

0 

3 

32 

* 0 

. 32 

New  Ilamnshire.  .1 ! 

} 2 : 

84  : 

0 

11 

411 

43 

13 

495 

43 

* 538 

New  Jersey.  . 1 

i 1 

’58 

0 

17 

1,668 

263 

* 19 

1,726 

263 

1,989 

New  Mexloo 

2 

1.7 

2 1 1 i 

15 

0 

1C< 

- -m- 

13 

. 12 

118 

• 15 

133 

New  York 

6 

369 

33 

i ‘! 

15 

0 

23 

7,092 

1,199 

29 

7,470 

1,232. 

8,708 

North  Carolina. 

1 i 

! 11 

150 

9 

11 

150 

9 

159 

North  Dakota 1 

1 o 

A3 

3 

1 3 

46 

0 

' 32 

225 

32 

40 

324 

35 

359 

Ohio ! 

14 

1,292 

493 

i 10- 

643 

2(11 

65 

4,809 

820 

100 

6,744 

1,514 

6,258 

Oklahoma 

1 7 

300 

0 

4 

127 

I> 

) 37 

1,518 

10 

44 

1,945 

10 

1 , 955 

Oregon 

1 1 1 

20 

0 

1 2 

• 32 

1 

27 

1 051 

12 

29 

703 

13 

716 

Pennsylvania 

4 

323 

81  t 1 

125 

0 

54 

! 5,977 

425 

58 

6,425 

506 

6,931 

Rhode  Island  . . 

4 

1 934 

0 

4 

934 

0 

934 

South  Carolina 

i ' 

i 6 

135 

41 

6 

135 

41 

176 

South  Dakota.... 

-• 

; l 

38 

i o 

j 1 

10 

0 

i iy 

i 355 

6 

20 

...  403 

6 

409 

Tennessee 

i 

1 36 

609 

24 

26 

009 

28 

' 637 

Texas 

. 2 

294 

0 

J 

! 64 

2,935 

237 

66 

3,229 

237 

3,466 

Utah 

6 

299 

0 l 5 

132 

2 : 8 

432 

4 

14 

863 

0 

869 

Vermont 

235 

0 2 

25 

0 

S 8 

278 

65 

14 

538 

65 

603 

Virginia 

1 11 

210 

*5 

n 

210 

8ft 

295 

Washington 

5 

67 

1 

! 3 

17 

0 

96 

2,112 

303 

101 

> 2,196 

306 

2,502 

West  Virginia 

1 

279 

0 

i 1 

40 

0 

i 16 

293 

7 

17 

1 612 

7 

619 

Wisconsin 

6 

193 

0 

4 

57 

3 

| - 83 

2,928 

' 11 

• 89 

14 

3,193 

Wyoming... 

2 

63 

0 

1 

10 

0 

7 

148 

i " 0 

9 

1 221 

221 
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Tahle  M— Students  in  fully  accredited,  partially  accredited,  ai(h  no naccr edited  high  schools 
enrolled  in  the  technical  or  manual  training  course,  i017^S. 


Stairs. 

In  fully  accredited  high 
schools. 

In  partially  aecirdited 

high  schools. 

In  nonaccrcdlted  high 
schools. 

Schools 

icport- 

fng. 

\ «■ 
Boys. 

Girls. 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Hoys. 

; Girls. 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

— 

— 

_ 



1 

j 6 

1 2 
! 

j 3 

4 

! 6 

« 

j 7 

8 

i 

» 

10 

United  States. . 

j 1,315 

79.  Ki*o 

1 7,759 

359 

3,  728 

312 

157 

| 3,496 

l,fkJ 

Alabama 

717 

ooi 

1 0 

1 n 

2 

30 

o 

3 

1 48 

0 

«*  1 
311 

1 u 

0 

1 

0 

1 „ 6 

California 

Colorado 

«» 

5 

3 

' 6 

203 

1 A 

sr, 

27 

1,314 
1, 464 

967 

22 

ii 

132 

I X 

1 1,4,12 

! 62 

IV 

1,462 

Connecticut 

j • 5 

195 

168 

! 

0 

Dist  f’ulumbiu 

7 

1 1,075 

303 

! 

■ i 

Georgia 4 

Idaho.' 

5 

j .1 

147 

1.175 

200 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

7 l 0 

46  i 2 

3 

11 

77 

35B 

178^ 

7 

► ° 
Oi 

Illinois 

85 

' 5? 

8,643 
2, 1 39 

j 

1 

ii 

I Hi  1 i 11 11 JL 

tf0 

1*1  r 

y 

Mi  .M 

Iowa 

1 

70 

48 

4 

578 
* 542 

36 

0 

30 

0 

41 

0 

Kansas 

37 

11 

U524 

,811 

I VQ 

* a 

11 

2 

Kentucky 

| W 

18 

98 

4 

19 

2 

3 

° 

12 

90 

16 

I.ouisiana 

9 

9 

, 248 

213 

0 

14 

*■> 

9 

* 

Maine 

2 

Maryland 

Massaelmscdts | 

Michigan | 

31 

2,842 

0 

. i 

25 

1 o 

i 

49 

2ft 

j 4, 3X3 

309 

* i 

2 

0 

i 

2, 825 

284 

4 

61 

5 

i 

13 

0 

Minnesota • 

MississinpL ! 

01 

14 

33  , 
21  | 

3,097 

496 

2,480 

Ml 

44 

* 

*2 

6 

5 

5 

30 

251 

51 

47 

4 

17 

202 

20 

Missouri j 

Montana 

Nebraska. T. , . . 1 

O 

129 

2 I 

0 

- .3 

0 i 

.3 

5 

45 

88 

0. 

0 

2S  , 

(181 

39 

50 

590 

38  | 

0 

1 47 

5 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . 
Now  Jersey i 

2 

*28 

0 j 

l 

4 1 

i o! 

* 

1 

495 

43 

f 

iu  : 

.1,726 

203  ! 

New  Mexico | 

New  York J 

' 5 l 

65  , 

; 15 

7 

53  1 

0 

2H  1 

7,464  : 

1.232 

1 

12 

0 ■ 

North  Carolina ! 

North  Dakota. . . . . . 1 

Ohio * ' 

Oklahoma 1 

1 

18 

73 

30 

20 

5 5< 
187  j 
6,458 
1,749 
004 

' *.  0 
24 
1, 5.'  1 
7 
4 

9 

15 

26 

SK)  | 

no  i 
280  I 
56 

■y  i 
?! 

1 

7 

5 

27 

2 

0 

2 

.2 

Oregon 

i i 

7 

140 

« 

* y 

99 

9 

1’cnnsylvania 

41 

4 

6,398 

934 

477 

0 

l 

27 

' .1 

lthodo  Island 

17 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

• 

14 

k 80 
* 311 

4.33 

'0 

* i 

2 

:t3 

41 

Tennessee 

“22 

i 

t 

,3 

68 

0 

8 l 

89 

0 

0 

0 

7 

108 

6 

Texas. 1 , 

48 

12 

12 

0 

2,813 

785 

495 

171 

2,037  , 

91 

78 

0 

12 

Utat* . 

6 

1f» 

28 

Vermont. % 

6 

65  . 

2 

0 . 

Virginia 

17 

64. 

6 

2 

43 

6 

Washington 

82 

J 

4 

22 

0 

West  Virginia. ..... 

6 

0 

13 

95 

6 

ll 

570  1 
3,074 
221  1 

7 

(i 

42 

Wisconsin 

81 

9 

0 . 

Wyoming 

.5 

7 

88 

9 

16 

• 1 

6 

■•r~- 

/ 


m 


ir 
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■Table  61  .-Students  in  eity,  village,  and  rural  high  school,  enrolled  in  technical  or  manual 
training  course t.  I9t7~18r  ! 


In  rit  y high  schools. 


In  village  high  schools. 


In  rural  high  schools. 


States. 


! Schools  ■' 


i 


United  States.  .j 


Alabama. . 
Arizona. .. 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 


.1 


530  , 03,016 


7 ,738 


s I 

4 I 

11  I 


132 

163 

249 

4.73$ 

1,183 


Connecticut 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


0 

6 

1,602 

2 


::;r 


3 ■ ' 14$  | 

7 ] 1,075  \ 


3\ 


i.W.f 


303 

.... 


Loulsana 

Maine 

Man- laud 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 


Mississippi . 
Missouri...' 
Montana... 
Nebraska. . . 


35 
IS  i 

11  I 
10  I 

15  ; 


4 : 

30  | 

19  ! 

22  1 
6 : 
16  * 
3 

. 3 ; 


7.032 

1,315 

719 

89$ 

837 

59 

117 

1,609 

3.960 

2,474 

2.247 

172 

2,261 

202 

196 


1- 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


415 

27 

28 
433 

34 

0 

0 

0 

365 

268 

1 

0 

46 

0 

35 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio. .......... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon !. 


9 - 393  L 

13  . 1,4501 

I 


43 

247 


20  : 7,199  j 1,232 


, 0 
0 

1,432 

7 

0 


?! 


60 

3 

5, *69 
1,024 
331 


Pennsylvania 

37 

6,150, 
! 860  ! 

62  ; 

i ** 

231  1 

Rhode  Island 

3 

South  Carolina 

. Bouth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

3 

'2 

5 

Texas 

25 

1 ? un  1 

, Utah 

t J 

*,  CVS 

' 2S4 

280 

128 

904 

' 488 
1,652 
75 

w Vermont 

6 ‘ 

Virginia. 

Washington 

• 4 

12 

6 

29 

2 

fceet  Virginia 

Wisconsin..*. i 

Wyoming ...■ 

332 

0 

41 

0 

0, 

237 

2 

65 

85 

276 

•*6 

0 

0 


| Schools 

Schools 

j 

— 

report* 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

report- 

! Bovs. 

(iLrls. 

■ 

j 

w ing. 

1 

1 

* - 

5 * 

• • 

8 

9 

i 

10 

; 152 

, 4,4$4 

27S 

1,159 

19.620 

- 1,697 

j 1 

I 26 

: 0 

• 27 

667 

0 

] i 

i 25 

! 6 

i 0 

240 

6 

• 13 

1 

! 1 7 

188 

; 66 

• 1,153 

587 

1 8 

] 157 

—2 

14 

188 

18 

! 

2 

47 

0 

8 

2 

45 

0 

8 

208 

2 

1 

S 

0 

21 

j 373 

29 

10 

207 

3 

49 

j 1.47S 

114 

260 

3 

56 

! 612 

30 

9 

371 

24 

! 134 

j 1,283 

121 

12 

2X5 

*49 

67 

902 

101 

2 

| . 26 

° 

9 

74 

0 

3 

j Jl 

: 0 

7 

121 

2 . 

1 

j . 15 

i 0 

7 

i 111 

14 

2x  1 1,258 

0 

20 

■ 425 

4 

i * 

i 

15 

5$ 

425 

21 

i 

1 47 

i ° 

16 

G1 

" 5 

l 

7 

! 0 

28 

23 

354 

jjo 

86 

6 

! 146. 

! n 

; 75 

MV 

977 

2 

47 

1 

1 29 

0 

; 3 
1 3 

32 

73 

0 

, 0 

X 

35 

0 

1 5 

241 

' 16 

4 

168 

0 

12 

1 ‘ 5 

118 

119 

U 

0 

1 

10 

0 

8 

• 80 

9 

......... 

A. 

39 

321 

35  • 

4- 

118 

0 

51 

657 

82 

11 

493 

0 

25 

42$ 

3 

4 

88 

3 

18  j 

284 

9 

1 

50 

0 

20  | 

225, 

174 

2 

65 

0 

1 

1* 

65* 

18 

0 

0 

3 

103 

3 

15 

' 213 

3 

1 

12 

0 

• 19  | 

366 

38 

10 

243 

0 

21  i 

387 

0 

5 

* 390 

(K 

5 

259 

4 

1 

104 

0 

8 

T 

165 

• fiO 

0 

9 

31  i 

1 

bo 

981 

0 

39 

2 

20 

0 

' 9 

104 

T 

16 

504 

2 

44 

932 

13 

. 1 

18 

0 

l 

' 128 

0 
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Table  62. — Students  in  all  high  schools  enrolled  in  the  teacher-training  course,  1917-18. 


In  junior  high  1 
schools.  j 

In  senior  high 
schools. 

In  rerul&r  high 
schools. 

In  all  high  school*. 

* 

States. 

b 

ii 

|JT 

\l 

£ 

o 

O 

•} 

O 

8-S 

1* 

£ 

0 

22 

a 

c 

u 

to 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

]i 

R 

& 

a 

n 

' 

O. 

Total 

1 

i 

S 

4 ! 

5 

. ! 

i 

. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u ! 

"J 

18 

14 

United  States. 

14 

170 

372  ; 

95 

164  1 1,754  , 

1,128  | 

2,717 

21,493 

1,225  | 3,C57  j23, 618  j 

26, 675 

Alabama 

“1  ' 

4 1 

10 

69 

4 

10 

69  | 

79 

! 

15  i 

25 

166 

15 

25 

166  | 

191 

California. 

1 

0 

40  1 ; 

o ; 

60 

28 

209 

754 

29  : 

209 

854 

1,063 

8 

19 

212 

8 ; 

10 

212  | 

222 

5 | 

0 

397 

5 1 

0 

397  ; 

397 

Delaware  . . 

j 

2 

0 

14 

1 

2 i 

0 

14  j 

14 

Fkrida 

i 

6 j 

49 

4 1 

16 

67 

5 

16 

lio ! 

132 

Oanrgia.'. . 

5 ) 

98 

25 

5 

98 

25  1 

123 

Idaho* 

2 . 

2 

22 

2 

2 

22 

24 

3 

1 1 

24 

48  ! 

260 

1,356  | 

51  : 

261 

1,380 

1,641 

Illinois j 

Indiana  ....  I 

1 

154 

"140 

! 

6 ! 

30 

116  ' 

1 

7 i 

184 

265 

♦46 

Iowa i 

9 

2 

163 

iu ; 

88 

2.505 

123  1 

90 

2,668 

2,758 

4,210 

Kama* 

1 

I 

1 

17 

48 

348 

195  1 

450 

3,362 

212  1 

499 

3,711 

Kentucky 

8 i 

6 

58 

8 1 

1 6 

58 

64 

Louisiana  ..  1....' 

2 

2 

116 

2 1 

i 2 

116 

US 

Maine  . .. 

1 

0" 

12 

8 

204 

298-1 

9 

1 204 

310 

514 

Maryland . 

2 ! 

j .0 

24 ; 

2 

0 

24  1 

36  , 

Massachusetts.  . J.... 

1 

6 

70 

15 

74 

1,640  | 

16 

1 , 74 

1,710 

1,784 

Michigan  i 

1 

2 

4 

38 

11 

11 

114  j 

13 

I 15 

152] 

167 

Minnesota 

i 3 

1 

0 

05 

17 

5 

298 

61 

4 

644j 

»78 

1 • 9 

1,037  ; 

J,04C 

Mississippi 

8 

54 

113j 

i s 

54 

113  I 

167 

Missouri..  

2 

1 

i 46 

83 

120 

1,314 

85 

• 121 

1,360 

1,481 

Montana  _ 

13. 

i 4 

199 

13 

4 

199  | 

20S 

Nebraska. 

1 

0 

6 

12 

14 

278 

’♦  136 

363 

2,037  ! 

146 

: 377 

2,321  | 

2,098 

New  Hampshire 

1 

39 

30 

1 

\ 39 

30  - 

69 

New  Jersey^ 

2 

5 

75  ! 9 

49 

1, 109 

11 

1 54 

1,184  1 

1,238 

New  Mexioo.. 

> 2 

i 3 

6 

2 ! 2 

.61 

1 8 

New  York 

3 

[ o 

31 

i <7 

67 

-813 

50 

67 

844  | 

1 911 

North  Carolina 

1 

7 

6 30 

7 

1 * 

30  1 

i 36 

North  Dakota 

4 

0 

1 20 

8 

1 M 

50 

45 

! 60 

375 

53 

125 

445 

' 570 

Ohio 

1 

0 

19 

19 

119 

151 

20  I 119 

170 

289 

Oklahoma 

1 

6 

16 

6 

19 

84 

34 

35 

426 

40 

; 54 

536 

580 

Oregon 

x 

0 

41 

60 

11 

968 

: 53 

1 11 

1,009 

1,039 

Pan  nay  Ivan  la  . . 

15 

1 

1 87 

445 

! •? 

| 87 

445 

533 

Rhode  Island.'.  .. 

I 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

South  Carolina 

3 

i 

7 

20 

3 

7 

26 

t 

S3 

sodth  Dakota.... 

1 

i 

6 

2 

14 

7 

2 

52 

9 

3 

71 

74 

Tennessee 

1 

30 

40 

16 

50 

131 

16 

70 

171 

1 241 

Texas 

18 

60 

107 

18 

50 

107 

J * 1ST 

Utah  

1 

30 

1 

0 

30 

30 

Vermont 

J 

17 

10 

1 14 

96 

12 

i 14 

• 113 

127 

Virginia  

16 

| 30 

i 

196 

16 

; . ao 

196 

226 

Washington  . . . . 

. 2 

15 

2 

1 

15 

11 

West  Virxlnis. . ,. 

1 

0 

20 

14 

17 

172 

15 

17 

192 

201 

Wisconsin 

1 

17 

24 

28 

656 

25 

28 

673 

701 

Wymnfng 

’ ' 4 

4 

28 

5 

4 

28 

S3 

' 

1 
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Table  G3.— Students  \n  fully  accredited,  partially  accredited,  and  nonaccrcdited  hiah  schools 
enrolled  \n  the  teacher- training  course,  1917-18 . 


FUHy  aSolJe<1  hI^  i Parti»Hy  high  j Noam-credited  h! 


schools. 


schools. 


igh 


States. 


■epor 

mg. 


Unitod  Btatew... 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California  A . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 


Delaware.. 

Florida.. 

Georgia.... 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan..^ . . 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 
Waahin 
WmtvU 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


3 

7 

24 

7 

5 


3 

4 
1 

4<> 

7 

117 

71 

1 

1 

H 

2 

10 

12 

77 


80 

10 

55 

1 

11 

1 

49 


15 

38 

23 

14 

1 

1 

G 

10 

G 

1 

12 

12 

1 

13 

25 

5 


■ ! 

. Hoys. 

Girls. 

i 

i Schools 
i report* 

| 

1 

i Boys. 

Girls. 

* Schools 
! report* 

| ing. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

S 

i * 

! '■*** 

1 6 

1 « 

7 

| 8 

» 

10 

! 

19,942 

j 330 

715 

3.204 

! 02 

118 

412 

10 

fiS  ' 

i j 

i o 

1 

35 

0 

5 

183 

10 

112 

808 

210 

1 3 | 9 

| * 4 | 3 

19 
. 46 

1 5 

; i 

1 

n 

! 23 

1 n 

0 

1 397 

2 

2 

i o 

14 

7 

0 

; 

21 

89 

26 

! 

9 

77 

i 1 

6 

..a  20 

2 

14 

i j 

269 

1,350 

! 5 

: 2 

30 

8 

184 

265 

i 

1 

t 

85 

222 

0 

0 

2,665 

2,033 

12 

112 

5 

3 

13 

! j 

2 

136 

3 

1_ 

271 

; 4 

2 

1,644 

27 

4 

' fi 

4 

. 0 
2 

34 

,0 

200 

0 

294 

! i 

4 j 

10 

1 1 

24  ' 

1 

74 

1,710  1 i 

14 

150  : 

. i 

! 4 1 1 

2 

■’ i 

9 . 

1,017  j 

t j 

O'  i 

LI 

J 1 

1 

3J 

44 

106 

100  ' 

ii 

! 10 

13 

! 

1,316  ' 

1 16 

44 

1 ; 

4 

135 

39 

1S4 

3 1 

1 0 

15 

1,233 
30  ! 

86 

220 

1,009 

8 

22\j 

79 

« i 

1,184  ! 

j | 

2 

■ 67 1 

3 ! 

0 

" 3 

842  1 

1 

7 

19 

0 

0 

20 

2 

30 

no 

101  1 

230  ! 
I 

10 

75 

100 

52 

163 

614 

5 

19 

17  1 

1 

4 | 

| j 

o 1 

2 

87 

896 
439  ! 

29 

8 

iii 

1 

i 

o 

n * 

12 

2 

A 

0 

8 

i 

1 1 

u 

(l 

0 

14 

L 

2 

7 

2 

39 

21 

0 

68 
128 
47 
30  ! 

!! 

o 1 

15 

13 

10 

7 

20 

1 

4 

5 

4 

1 

10 

10 

12 

3 

36 

.40 

14 

113  i 

! i 

i 

24 

176 
13  1 

3I 

°l 

M 

2 

1 

0 j 

A 1 

0 

16 

28 

186.  | 
073  ! 

2 

2 1 

7 

U t 

2 

1 

4 

28} 

— 

t 

i 

w 
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Table  Students  in  city , village , and  rural  high  schools  enrolled  in  teacher-trainiHa 

courses,.  VJ17-1H. 


States. 

In  city  high  schools. 

In  village  high  schools.  ] In  rural  high  schools. 

i Schools 

report-  Boys.  | (iirls. 
Ing. 

Schools 

report-  ! Boys, 
ing. 

! Schools 
Girls.  report- 
ing. 

Boys,  i Ci iris. 
1 

1 . 8 i 8 ; 4 ! 

ft  6 ! 7 g 

» , lo 

United  States. ..! 


Alabama. . . . 

Arkansas 

(California.. . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 


Delaware. 
Florida... 
Georgia... 
Idaho. 
Illinois. . . 


Indiana.. . 
Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire.. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . 
t Now  York. . 

^ North  Carolina.. 
^North  Dakota. .. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

' Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


206  . 


989 


9,781  : 


o ; 

i 

132  , 


73  | 

661  ! 
120 
361  i 


3 i 
10 
16 

?! 

2 , 

1 j 

13 

4 ! 

I 


165  . 
0 

5 : 

o 1 

0 

196  , 
0 i 
32 

S' 


943 

223  ' 

417 
608  : 
17  . 
112  . 

221  ' 
16  ; 
1,583 
78  ■ 
383 


2 

4 

1 , 
26  : 
18  ' 


14 

: 13 

201  i 8 


332 

30  ! 

1,124 

”*422 

*49 


85 

198 

757 

381 

8 

14 

15 


34  ! 
82  . 


30  ; 
179  1 

3 I 


279  ■ 


2,714  , 


0 ■ 

4 

46 


2 

0 

10  ' 
10 

84 


o ! 

27  j 


32  ■ 
8 ■ 


36  j. 


22  I 

46 

30 

620 

434 


8 

127 

38 

94 


I ; 

ft ! 
*1 
**29? 

3 ; 
88  - 
178  ; 


199 

199 

197 


* el 

54  ! 


8 , 
59  I 


135  I 


9 

121 


1 

7 

15  I 
12  ! 


80 

410 

6 

2 


54 

109 


V 

121  | 

41 
20  | 
9 1 

« I 


4! 


14  ; 
26  ' 
0 ' 

17  I 

25 
4 ! 

! 


1,789  11,123 


10  6 

20  ' 61 

31.  195 

8 ! 92 


18  | 

98  ! 


4 

116 

25 


391 

12 

1,631 

2,769 

41 

4 


.36 

S60 


366  j 1,923 


344 

30 
387 

73 

147 

221 

31 


6 

44 

161 

51 


71 

114 

16 

163 

373 

25 


m 
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Tablb  66.— Students  in  all  high  $chool$  enrolled  in  agricultural  courm;'l917-18. 
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Tabi.e  67  .St, Merits  in  fully  accredited,  partially  accredit'd,  and  nonaccrcdit'd  hiyh  echoed*  ' 
- enrolled  in  agricultural  cortr»e»t  1917-1$. 


Alabama. 
Ariron:i.. . 
Arkaosas. 
California. 
Colorado.., 


Gonneclicut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas. . 
Kentucky. 


• Ixmiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada \ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico j 

New  York ; 


North  Carolina 

North  Dakota "j 

Ohio 1 

Oklahoma. i 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

■ Virginia 

Washington . . . 
Weal  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


In  fullv  accredited 
high  schools. 

[ In  partially  accredited 
high  schools. 

f In  non  accredit  cel 

j high  schools. 

Bchools 

'!  nl 

Schools 

i 

T 

1 Schools 

report- 

ing. 

j Boys. 

j 

Girls. 

report- 

ing. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 report  - 
| ing. 

lines. 

Girls. 

1 

’ 



— 



- 

i 2 

3 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

» 

10 

] 1.098)  IS,  778 

6,648 

* 615 

5,356 

3.534 

209 

2,791 

1,621 

24 

11 

| 750 

lj  79 

m 

15 

0 

1 

S6 

* 6 

114 

0 

2 

16 

19 

29 

s 

M3 
■ ttO 
11. 5 

51 

633 

26 

11 

7 

70 

68 

42 

6 

9 

1 

4 

i»i 

2 

34 

1 

17 

3 

3 

73 

29 

10 

12 

6 

6 

0 

; 

M 

291 

137 

2 

9 

240 

'is 

68 

4 

8 

in 

1 31 

75 

1 A*J 

17 

77 

12 

I U 

14  i 

46 

1,113 
1 , 230 

6Tv3 

467 

36 

65 

11 

73 

36 

64 

37 

3 

179 

'758 

574 

17 

5 

65 

86 

16 

26 

403 

746 

258 

6 

396 

*07 

5 

3 

2 

17 

20 

20 

9 

135 

136 

6 

5 

112 

5 

20 

11 

376 

173 

0 

13 

16 

l 

169 

2 

16  , 

4 

1 

16 

9 

4 

18 

S3  : 

3 

42 

398 

8 

165 

48 

l. 

Jit 

375 

1,040 

1 

17 

30 

1 

10 

98 

68 

2 

22 

2 

62 

29 

85 

16 

1,273 
1,  131 
847 
207 

297 

91 

Ml 

49 

146 

1 

7 

95 

6 

6 

251 

567 

37 

0 

15 

748 

34 

15 

7 

31 

150 

106 

163 

63 

IDS 

227 

- ™ 

143 

25 

183 

277 

* 11  j 

81 

85 

l 

10^ 

0 

t 

* 

19 

4 

245 

34 

21 

1 

2 

0 

i 

4 

111 

36 

32 

124 

3N 

1 

Ol 

826 

5 

57 

8 

21 

' 228 

55  ! 
40  | 
293  ! 
23., 
13  1 

12 1 
78  ! 
33  ; 

izt 

l.AM 
' 635 

7 

57 

600 

328 

0 

7 

55 
6 
. 3 

31 

387 

30 

24 

ia 

30 

64 

to 

206 

43 

11 

111 

11 

» 2 

5 

164 

20 

138 

2 

7 

60 

19 

10 

1 

145 

91 

8 

110 
25  - 
3 

11 

...  7 

30B 

43 

3 

65 

25 

36 

410 

5)1 

128 

219 

16  '' 

40 

131 

358 

78 

233 

10 

34 

2 
81 
31  f 

6 

107 

335 

12 

12 

562 

242 

0 

10 

38 

29 

55 

4 

03 

24  . 

. 

16 

27 

11 

232 

444 

133 

7 

1 

6 

43 

15 

37 

27 

0 

16  . 

6 
28 
A 8 

ioi 

157 

S3 

2 

145 

9 

65 

7 

. 1,&31 
SO 

232 
28  . 

10 

117 

30 

4 , 

* 0 

; t JA  ■ *.  , 


;/ , *,  ' '""jjN...  ",  *“  * ...  , * f * ‘ tv-cD  ' ..A 


• ' v*' 
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268  BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1018. 

Table  §8.— Student*  in  jour. year  l three -year,  two-year,  and  one -year  high  schools  enrolled 
'in  agricultural  courses,  1917-18.  % 

In  four-year  high  schools.  j In  three- year  high  schools. 

In  two-year  high  schools. 

States.  i 

i 

Schools  l 
report*  1 
ing.  1 

Hoys.  | 
i 

Schools  I 
Oirts.  | reiKirt-  I 

: i»g-  j 

IJoys. 

f 7 iris. 

Schools  ■ 
report-  ; 
ing.  | 

Boys. 

lurK 

" « r 

2 

8 1 

4 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

--  ♦ - « 



■ 

— i - 

| 

” | * 

l 

' I'nited  States. .! 

1,653 

24,612  j 

0,630  ! 

217  j 

1,414  j 

1,42« 

142  | 

Sis.)  : 

7l7 

Alal-oma ! 

27 

S27 

499  j 
15 

6 ; 

32  ! 

65 

2 

■2  | 5 

Arkansan 1 

17 

3(M 

(i:jo 

72  : 
tun  1 

7 j 

5s  ' 

as. 

5 j 

42  ^ 

20 

n 1 ..  :ck. j i. 

' i 

■ i . 1 ! 

in  '• ' ' 

1 •)  ■ ...... 

Florida....: j 

< Georgia ! 

Idaho ' 

5I 

w 1 

(’►3 

24 

1 ■ 

3 

61 

K 

n ! 
60 

1 ; 

1 . 

3 

14  ! 

262 

1 , 

4 

"1 

14 

6 

l 173 

K5  1 

1 ! 

13  1 

16 

Indiana i 

Ibwa ! 

1 Kansas | 

. Kentucky ; 

1131 

109 

135 

33. 

l,  24S 

wa 

1,322 

390 

179  . 
1,035  : 
1,275  ! 
27  . 

3 I 
1.1 

a j 

16 

68 

IS 

24 

0 i 
63 
13  | 

0 : 

3 

9 

2 

3 

12  . 
54 

8 1 
16  1 

6 

61 

5 

0 

Louisiana 

35 

331 

16 

10  : 

0 

f Maine i 

] > Maryland. \ 

11 

173 

13  ; 

1 ! 
J : 

2 

4 

0 , 

1 1 
10 

209 
* 4(X3 

43  ' 

1 Massachusetts \ 

Michigan j 

ly 

l 1 22 

415  j 

1 rj 

3S  1 

23 

1 

Minnesota 

.Mississippi ; 

UisotirL 

Montana 

1,419 
1.3S6 
1 , 032 
239 

351  : 
13S  | 
l,0Sh  i 
79 

1 *■ 

10 

94 

i 199 

0 

37 

112 

21 

4 ■ 
39 ! 

5S 

314 

2 

I 60 

1 

336  ; 
5 • 

18 

414 

4 

Nebraska. i ' 

46 

3(i0 
1 A 

476  . 
0 ' 

6 

i :7i 

32  

L 

• #• 

• Nevada 

New  Hampshire — j 

IU 

<14^. 

21 

. 

1 1 

1 2 ' 

6 

34 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

* 

63 

132  ' 

! 1 

5 , 

7 

klaw  VnrV  1 

M 

S3  4 

1 225 

204 

1,2114 

! 3 

19  ! 

0 

North  Carolina 

; North  Dakota 

Ohio  

20 

27 

htf 

j 

3 

12 

146 

' 6 

I. 

115 

745 

3 

26 

17 

143 

l 

3 

1 2 1 
U i 

8 

16 

23 

Oklahoma 

57 

i 

K21 

417 

13 

4 

ll 

* 22 

- ' 

| 39  1 

Oregon 

1 

31 

I,  ’ 9S 

Pennsylvania 

. South  Carolina 

24 

6 

513 

56 

23 

19 

16 

12 

1 

94 

K5 

K 

1 37 

3 

1 

1 

■» 

13 

3 

41 

. **  South  Dakota 

’ Tennesw*®  - 

ft 

42 

IKJ 

571 

267 

(i 

:to 

36 

3 

12 

66 

io 

35 

j y*TM  

60 

SI  2 

• 419 

39 

302 

. 333 

11 

Utah 

IV 

637 

24 

1 

4 

2 

IS 

73 

' 7 

15 

0 

0 1 

1 Vermont 

Virginia 

14 

39 

270 

377 

12 

138 

0. ...... . 

10 

50 

49 

. 23 

Washington  .... 

31 

466 

31 

4 

10 

7 

l 

0 

West  Virginia 

15 

167 

67 

1 

6 

4 

1 

l 

0 

. 4 

Wisconsin 

7* 

lt  774 

262 

1 

j 1« 

of  t 
1.  ■ 

Wyoming 

1 

SO 

2S 

1 1 

» Th<*e  schools  include  one  l-ywu*  high  school  in  which  there  wore  enrolled  12  toys  and  A girls. 

\ 

u. 
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STATISTICS  OK  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1917-1918.  269 

Tabus  69.— -Students  in  city , village,  and  rural  high  schools  enrolled  in  agricultural ' 

courses,  VJ17-1S. 


. .JncUyhiKh  schools.  In  village  high  schools  ; In  rural  high  schools 

Hoys 


; Schools 
rejwrt- 
[ ing. 


Hoys.  | Girls. 


United  States.' 


3,  **13  i,oH 


Alabama. . 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Colorado.... 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. 


Illinois 

Indiana. . . 

Iowa.  > 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana. . . 
Nebraska... 


North  Carolina. 
„ North  Dakota. . 

C Ohio. . ..., 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania. . 
^South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. i 

Tennessee 

Tex«s 


13 
1 : 


307 

22 


488 

6 


Schools 

reports 

ing. 


Schools 

Cirls.  . ret>ort-  I Moys.  1 Girls 

! fn«-  | 

*>  I to 


I 


122,  2,174 


4 62 

3 15 

:*  ■ 28 


23 

46 

106 

68 

2 


12 

197 

133 

145 


239 

43yl 

432 

100 

108 

u 


I. 

162  < 

35 ; 

67 
128' , 


/*! 

*aVI* 


Nevada. 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


202 

96 


Utah ! 

Vermont ! 

Virginia i 

, Washington 

West  Virginia I 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming., 


.1 


o 

13 
* 19 
'■  25 
268 


0 


126  j 
12 


1 

41 

0 

0 

121 


1 

71 

3 

202 

-25 


II 

15 

9 

7 I 

3 


♦i 

2 

4 

8 


t 

154 


AM  ■ 

7| 
109 ; 
31 
103 

226 


l !' 

3 ! 


234 


lf 161  ! 


0 

2 

165 

182 


1M  j 
120 


76 

'io’i 


5 | 
u 
17U 


6*  I 

27 

,Vt 


1,724  : 20,938  ! 


:« 

9 ■ 

25  ■ 

18  , 

$ 1 114 


• 2 : fii 

2 13 

6 I 64 

23  | 606 

16  | 268 


42  | 
95  I 
116 
125 
34  ! 
I 

37 
12  i 
12 
9 

44 

59 

36 

196 

21 

47 

1 

20 

2 


21 

30 

120 

56 

_ 4 

36 

17, 

3 

46 

00 

10 

18 

49 

30 

16 

65 

3 


669 
914 
■ 843 
1,145 
396 

561 
' 175 

217 
166 
578 

877 

1,381 

1,400 

233 

351 

16 

247 

12 

87 

692 

228 

218 
1,129 

621 

31 

M2 

134 

20 

546 

S00 

394 
343 
427 
347 
. 167 

1,296 

64 


9,C2s 


.846  j 
40  I 
342 


550 

0 

96 


10 

6 

27 
151 

12 

t*7 

888 

1,043 

25 

16 

IT 

51 

28 
291 

233 

147 

1,613 

462 

0 

21  * 
1 

70 

65 

55 

135 

764 

271 

13 

122 

49 

10 

286 

608 

24  - 
* 13 

187' 
19 
62 

212 

2a 


X'  'C‘ 


/ 


270  - BIENNIAL  SUJtVEY  OF  EDUCATION, j 1916-1916. 

Table  70  — Student*  in  all  high  schools  enrolled  in  home  economics  courses,  1917-18. 


States. 


United  Suites  161 


Alabama . 
Arltona. . . 
Arkansas , 


Connecticut 
Delaware. . . 
Dirt.  Columbia. 
Florida, 
ceorgia 


In  Junior  high  | 
schools* 

In  senior  high 
schools. 

In  regular  high 
schools. 

1 

In  all  hlgt 

& ■ 
ag 
8c 

£2. 

re 

tr. 

O 

.h 

c 

Schools  re- 
porting. 

Boys. 

S 
0 ■ 

1 7 

Schools  re- 
porting. 

0 

£2 

9 

hi 

O 

10 

I.* 

88,859 

Schools  re- 
porting. 

Boys. 

; -2 

1 161 

8 1 

6 1 

6' 

8 

11  12 

| 73 

1 

■7,505 

159 

29 

■4,307 

2,607 

1.214 

2,865  ■ 1,316 

: 

1 

45 

5 

1 , H3S 

45  5 

I 1 

1 0 

l 15 

1 

0 

7 

9 

0 

415 

. 10  0 

1 

n 

70 

■ 2 

0 

64 

40 

13 

1 . 390 

42  13 

1 in 

: 21 

! 388 

2 

0 

! 90 

64 

225 

1 2.876 

74  , 246 

; * 

, it 

j 29S 

3 ' 

' 0 

j - 55 

2S 

3 

1 1.366 

32  1 3 

1 

1 

s 

95 

3 K 

1 | (i  j .11*1 


Si 

oi 

" 1 

0 1 

b i 

0 


39  25 

114  98 

106  165 

i 106  176 

I 2iV4  136 


Kentucky . 

Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland — 

Maasachugftts. . ' 1 I <1  1 


90  I 


Michigan . . . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 
Missouri — 


10  1 083  , 

12  i 550  ! 


5S 

627 

756 

1,674 


9 

16 


Nevada 

New  Hampsh 
New  Jersey... 
New  Mexico.. 


Nfiw  York.. 
North  Carolina . 


Ohio \ 

Oklahoma... 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

. Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 
Virginia... 


25y 

All 

so 


Washington. 

West  yaricliiie 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming... 


;:;i 

i 1 

n 

2(1  . 

1 

0 

2S 

2 ! 

0 

32  i 

1 

n 

7 

*•  *i 

r 

6 1 

n 

82  ‘ 

8 

0 

124 

e. . 

2 1 

0 

68  „ 

6 

0 

110 

2 

n 

62 

3 : 

0 I 

59 

0 

105  ■ 

6 ' 

0 

2:16 

4' 

0 

73  j 

H j 

13 

67 

10  , 

6 

93  1 

12  ! 

10 

766 

10 

14 

439  1 

13 

0 

430 

7 

0 

218 ' 

2 

0 

12-5 

3 

0 

125. 

2 

0 

66  . 

3 

0 

188  | 
1 

1 1 

0 

i 41 

1 

' 0 

13 

* 

1 «■ 

0 

115 ; 

6 

! 2 

, 266 

1 2 

n 

318  | 

0 

320  ; 

6 

0 

i»5 

1 •! 

0 

314  . 

5 

0 

96 

4 , 

0 

53  j 

3 

1 0 

25 

1 i 

0 

205  ! 

1 

0 

40 

9 1 

0 

303  I 

5 

0 

li 

2 ! 

1 

0 

85  ! 

l 

0 

20 

48 

119 

12 

18 

42 

39  i 
l OS  I 
M 
SO  I 
35 

K5 

4 

38 

9 

. 7 

53 

48 

4H 


36  ' 
82 
3 

IK.! 
30  , 

74  \ 
135  ' ’ 

14  ! 
» | 
40 

102 

30 

132 

11 


14 


100,671  101.9*7 


1,838 
437 
1 . 524 
3.360 

1.719 

95 

,riS 

627 

925 

1.749 

681 


1,841 
437 
1 . 537 
3 , Ijrtti 

1,722  - 

103, 

5* 

627.  ■ 
025 
1 , 793 

690 


21  ' 3,:.v> 

104 

21 

4,204 

4,225 

O j 3,086 

171 

0 

3,  ,504 

3, 504 

55  , 3.393 

185 

55 

3,630 

3,68.5 

110  , 2,  *00 

145 

110 

3.425 

3,535 

0 1,395 

52 

0 

1,900 

1,900  • 

0 3,726 

119 

0 

3, 726 

3,726 

0 179 

12 

„ 0 

179 

179  I 

O 1.159 

18 

0 

1,150 

1,159 

1 S 2. 320 

! 43 

18 

2,348 

2.366 

12  1.S9S 

i 48 

29 

2,840 

2,869 

202  3, 491 

■ 121 

214 

4,572 

* 4,786  1 

3 ' 2.383 

I 52 

3 

2.469 

2,472 

0 3.280 

1 81 

0 

3.328 

3,328 

1 956 

i 37 

1 

995  j 

996 

10  1,72s 

j.  93 

10 

1,934  : 

1,944 

0 50 

! 4 

0 

50  | 

50 

0 835 

1 44 

0 

1,013 

1,013 

22  332 

11 

22 

394 

416 

0 140 

13 

0 

304  ! 

304 

2 2,027 

I 59 

2 

2,336  I 

2.338 

0 1,568 

■1  48 

1,568  I 

1,568 

2 501 

j 59 

2i 

661  1 

682 

320  4,897 

149 

344 

6.-102  1 

6,  446 

0 2,719 

1 104 

0 

3,367  1 

3,367 

0 1.206 

39 

0 

1,456 1 

1,456 

69  ' 4,067 

& 

09 

4,321 

4,390 

0 , 533 

*3 

* 0 

533 

1 533 

0 1 „524 

*18 

0 

524 

1 • 524 

0 859 

31 

0 

913 

913 

24  ■ 2,491 

81 

26 

2,874 

2,900 

22  6,927 

137 

7,245 

7,267 

0 1 890 

20 

0 

1,405 

1,405 

2 ■ 652 

29 

2 

1,062 

1,064  ' 

«V  984 

40 

8 

964 

992 

0 | 3,283 

! 106 

0 

3,361 

'3, 361  - 

11  I .949 

31 

11 

1,284 

1,296 

0 | 4,940 

141 

0 

6,314 

6,314 

oj  269 

13 

0 

374 

374 

'•  7 'V/  • • — V’  , y 1/  ' .*  .*  s 1 ' 


STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  I9V7-1918.  27 1 

Taim.k  Tl.-Studtmin/uljy  aemdiUd,  partially  accredited,  and  nonaceredited high  tchool* 
enroiim  \n  home-economic*  courses,  U)17-18.  ' 


Stales. 

In  (ullv  accredited 
high  schools. 

In  partially  accredited 
high  schools. 

In  normocrvdhed 
high  schools: 

School* 
report- 
. . tng- 

' ] Hoys. 

\ 

j Girls. 

Schools  | 
report-  t Hoys, 
ing-  j 

Girls. 

School: 

report- 

ing. 

Hoys. 

i 

| Girr.s. 

1 

2 

1 

f 8 

i 

! 1 

g 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 1ft 

United  Status.. 

.'  1,316 

1,0X1 

, s2, 7:ic 

| 636 

160  1 10,985 

31.1 

75 

6,950 

Alabama. . . 

Arizona 

Arkansas..  . 

.!  :#t 

s 

3 

0 

A 

| 1,616 

( m 

4 

2 

2 74 

0 32 

5 

0 

148 

.California.-...  . 
Colorado 

J 5S 

25 

u 

240 

3 

945 
3,  040 
1,560 

13 

13 

3 174 

6 236 

12 

3 

10 

0 

4(15. 

84 

Connecticut... 
Deluware.. 
Inst,  Columbia 

! 

*!  2 

H‘ 

0 

95 

58 

159 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

J u 

21 

,|  !IS 

. ' „ 10) 

!»K 

' 41 

0 

0 

0 

2 

627 
61S 
t,  184 

403 

16 

0 

30 

1 ! 47 

; 406 

1 8 

' 9 

1 .. 

0 

14 

j 260 

1 159 

1 97(1 

Indiana..  .. 

3 

4, 0X4 

9 

18 

120 

I **lt 

Iowa 

3, 374 

*>  "Gil 

5 

0 

i 45 

1 5 

0 

86 

Kansas 

at 

A f w 

* 1 0*1  U 

s 

17 

SOS 

1 3 

ft 

24 

Kentucky. . . 

I-ouisiaim 

Maine 

16 

i 

12 

w 

• 8 

0 

j i | 

1,190 
2, 90S 
! 179 

15 

31 

10 

1 

0 

I 0 

1,453 

■133 

623 

,0 

; 2i 

i 

. 5 
ft 

* 0 

.104 

374 

105 

***«(  I 11*1111.  . T 

Massachusetts..  * 

; in 

43 

0 

IS 

925  , 
! 2,348 

1 2,636 

, 3, 995 

j 1,823 
, 3,013 

' 960 

1 0 

i 234 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

# 

! 40 

93 

; :|S 

29 
214 
3 
0 
1 ! 

6 

3 

0 

0 

j i 

! S*  1 

2 

2S 

0 

0 

26 

493 

Missouri..  . 
Montana. 

02 

28 

9 

• 11 
9 

0 

0 

0 

471  | 

' *! 

8 

0 

°l 

175 

167 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. . . 

31 

3 

0 

0 

802 

46 

% 

52 

1 

: 1 
6 ! 984  | 

0 ; 4 

10 

4 ! 

148 

11 

0 

22 

96fl 

394 

'4 

0 !■  47 

New  Mexico,, . . 

7 

0 

225 

6 

1 79  | 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

57 

2 

2,274 

2 

0 

,4 

1S3 

1 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

«**6 

K15 

0 ! 
15H 

511 

355 
5, 448 
2,463 

1,220 
3,805 
533  . 

40 

18 

d 

6 

1 

to 

....... 

9 

123 

Oklahoma'. . 

49 

3*  j 

44 

4ft 

664 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

24 

67 

oi 

12 

16* 

0 

* 0 

197 

236 

41  i 

W) ; 

■ ' i 

717 

Khode  Island'.. . 
South 

3 

' V! 

7 

22 

95 

11  i 

0| 

42L 

WVUUi  Coi  1J1 1 1 1 ti. 

South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

4 

17 

45’ 

92 

16 

24 

« | 

21  ■ 
0 
0 
2 

159 

670 

2,111 

5,575 

1,263' 

972 

1 

22 

4 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

175 

24 

3X5 
431 
142  . 

4 

13 

15 

*23 

8j 

22| 

190 

219 

276 

1,239 

Virginia 

23 

0 

■ 761 

4 

0 

66 

5 

13- 

?! 

90 

157 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

S3 

17 

123 

ft 

", 

3, 155 
1,031 
4,979 
337 

6 

14 

0 

0 

50 

253  . 

17  ■ 

oi 

147 

Wyoming.  . 

11 

V 

14 

2 

0 

0 

268 
37  . 

4 

* °! 

67 

\ , 

\ 


* 
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Table  72.— Student*  in  four-year , three-year,  tuo-ye.(lr , and  oTie-yeat  h>fjh  school*  rnrnWd 
in  home  economies  courses,  VM7~tS. 


In  four- year  school*.  i In  three* year  schools.  I In  twivmr  schooK 


States. 


Schools 

report-  ■ Uoii'.s. 
inn.  ■■ 


i Schools  . 

OlrK.  I report-  I Bovs. 

! Inc.  | 

• I..  - . .. 

I 


; Schools  | 

<iirls.  ' report-  i Boys.  * * i rl*-. 
I ine.  1 . 


■I 


I inp. 

H 


United  States.*.] 


s 

Alabama . . 
Arizona. . . 
Arkansas . . 
California. . 
Colorado..'. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho. . . 
Illinois . . 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan . 
Minnesota . 


Mls&tstnpt. 
Missouri . . . 
Montana... 


Nebraska .] 

Nevada | 

New  Hampshire — 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico...*.. 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
* Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
8outh  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
* Virginia... 


Washington 

West  Virginia.  . 

Wisconsin -*t 

Wyoming ” 


2 i 

7 ; 
22  | 

37 1 
<*.r)  ■ 
inti  ■ 

165  I 
103  I 

142  | 

45  ; 

115  I 
12  | 
17  ! 
Lt  r: 

. 44  \ 

m ! 

45  | 
74  ! 
37 

89. 

4 

40 

11 

13 

58 

46 
50 

131 
* 92 

39 

79 

3 

8 I 

31  I 
^ *67  ! 
U9  1 
20 
26 
36 

'96 

27 

140 

12 


0 

0 

0 

to 

. u 

21 

0 

■ 50 
110 


0 

0 

IS 

29 

214 

3 

0 


.!  2,016  | 1.235 

! 

97.570  , 

1 

117 

si  | 2.  127  j 72  - * 'o  971 

] '38  : 3 

I 10  ■ o 

1 28  , 13 

1 7(  i 216  ' 

1,685  ] 
137 
I.2K3 
3.  360 
1.719 

' 95 

3 

2 \ 124  | 1 0 

9 

0 | 175  ! • 5 0 , 66 

, { 

32  I 3 

/ » i 8 

1 

(127 
MiO 

1 , fioo 

r>i9 
4, 197 
3.  155 
;t.  *13 
3.  101 

1.784  | 
li  (5  I :...■ 
. 179  i 

2,3 18 

2 , 765  ) . 

4.564  i \ 
2.297  i \ 
3.271  I 
■ w:> 


.i  j 


i i 


« I 


■1! 


0 I 

l>  . 

o ! 


o 

21 

331 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

21 

22 

0 

2 

8 


I 

1.889  : 
50  I 
906 
394 
304  j 

2'28-t 

1,554 

604 

5,900 

3,240 


0 I 


PI  | 3 i 0 ! '22 

lit  1 ' • 

, ! ■ - 

12  2 j o ; 20 

7 1 . 

22  j 3 i 

91  7 

2|  1 

O j 27 

0 j 12*i 

i 

V 1 

1 

0 : 23 

O 1 81 

20  i 

1 

1 

H i 

1 -°  ’ 75 

172  1 * 

wi  4 

1 - 0 | 2» 

1.450 

4,240 

533 

359 

913 


2,526 

6,981 

1,405 

1,020 

955 

3.291 
1,209 

5.292 
364 


*1 

6 i 

37  i 

2 

1 

0 

52 

1 i 

0 

5 

1 

* U 

9 

7 

0 

4(1 

2 

0 

11 

17 

13 

193 

l 

0 

9 

6 

0 

75 

6 

0 

46 

4 

22 

23 

2 

6 

9 

P 

124 

1 

O i 

11 

* 5 

272 

3 

0 

76 

13 

.0  1 

202 

5 

0 

62 

j 

6 

ft 

29 

4 

5 

U 

0 

39 

'1 

* 0 

31 

3 

t 0 

65 

1 

» 8 

10 

22 

1 

0 

10 

1 

* »■ 


_ 


^ •’r  'V  ft. 
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Table  73. — Students  in  city,  village,  and  rural  high  schools  enrolled  in  home  economic* 

course*,  rj!7-lS.  ' 


In  city  high  schools. 

In  village  high  schools. 

ln-rural  higli  tfd 

.''laics. 

: ** 

Schools 

. rc}H)rt-  Hoys.  \ Girls. 

Schools 

report- 

Hovs. | 

i • iris. 

^ | Schools 
*|  report  - 

Boys. 

* mg.  ‘ ! ' 

t • \ 

ing. 

i m£-  | 

1 

2 4 a 4 

5 

ft-  1 

7 

i « * 

9 

Alabama . . .. 

\ruuna 

Arkansas 

California. ... 

Colorado. . . ?. 


Cuimci' tic'll . . . . 

Delaware 

I>i<t.  Columbia . 
Florida. , 
Georgia.. 


Idaho,  . . 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. 
Iowa.  . . . 
• Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mainr 

•Maryland/. . . . 
Massaehustuis 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . .. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

* New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio. . ..\ 

Oklahoma 


Oregon . 
Fminsyl 


Pennsylvania 

Khodo  Island 

South  Carolina.^. 
South  Dakota.^-.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia. .. 


Washington. 

West  Virginia : 

Wisconsin I 

Wyoming.-. i 


u ! 
u 1 

ill  : 
134  ' 

;t  1 


20 

12 


1 I 

6 I 
2 ! 
3-j 
21  : 

. i;  ■ 

21  i 


0 

0 

0 

18 

in 
is ft 
0 

, 0 


0 

0 

0 

179 

0. 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


14,713 

242 

0 ! 

9,  2 2.’ > | 

2,  Os’) 

674 

46,  733 

120 

1 

I)  ! 

---- 

35 

5 

1,343 

327 

5 

0 

110 

5*.<> 

3 

U 

21  h . 

32  , 

3 ■ 

758 

' 2.  1 1 1 

1 

U 1 

• iu 

46 

112  l 

909 

j , 240 

7 

1) 

pis  [ 

15 

6 1 

272 

l>2 

l 

0 . 

;u 

0 ! 

- 5k 

- 

‘ 

V 

M 

2 

U 1 

35  i 

2-i 

0 ! 

*46 

1 

u 

317  , 

56 

* 44  i 

1,087 

2 

11 ! 

71 

26  , 

.1  | 

607 

1,969 

9 | 

* (i  1 

244 

6S  | 

18  i 

1,991 

1,417 

26  ! 

* tv 

124 

125  1 

u . 

1,66:1 

U7  7 - 

9 ' 

u 

452 

164 

55  . 

2,201 

724 

n 

0 

402 

127 

1 10  j 

2,299 

1,  128 

u . 

207 

31 

J 0 ■ 

565 

43S 

* U 

0 

•182 

102.  r 

1 0 1 

2,  806 

;r>  ‘ 

10  I 

0 

144 

4)9 

15  1 

V 

740 

1,717 

22  . 

* 0 

601 

1,  WS 

7 

t) 

243 

24  . 

19 

759 

1,773 

4 ■ 

0 

158 

99  ; 

28 

2,641 

4m> 

.2  j 

0 

64 

41  i 

* 3 

1,919 

2, 255 

7 | 

0 

168 

54  | 

0 

; 905 

3lX>  ; 

* i 

1 

695 

i 

ji 

0 , 

138 

A 

10 

*1,611 

4 

, o 

50 

m ■ 

2 

u 

06 

34 

0 

584 

314  ' 

' 1 

0 

51 

2 

0 

29 

1 

0 

7 

12 

0 

297 

# 1,374  ; 

> 

0 

273 

3tf 

2 

639 

313 

7 

0 

364 

37 

0 

891 

u ! 

2 

0 

23 

5ft 

21 

627 

4,370 

6 

0 

262 

90 

165 

1,470 

1, 242 

12 

* 0 

597 

84 

0 

1,528 

777 

4 

0 

127 

■ *27- 

0 

652 

2,965 

11 

• o ; 

; , 436 

28 

21 

920 

468 

1 1 

j 0 

65 

l.V> 

3 

0 

i 86 

12 

*0 

283 

;?i 

3 

0 

165 

25 

0 

627 

7Vi 

6 ■ 

u 

171 

65 

20 

1,943 

4,  HI  1 

18 

0 

679 

75 

0 

1, 755 

200 

6 

0 

478 

. 11 

0 

727 

186 

l 

0 

130 

25  1 

1 • 2 

746 

446 

. 

33 

$ 

638 

1,572 

9 

0 

, 35.5 

S3 

0 

1,434 

Ml 

.3 

0 

i 67' 

23 

41 

676 

1,830 

i 18 

u 

910 

94 

0 

2,574 

70 

: l 

0 

1 38 

10 

! o 

260 

59872°— 21 18 


-Ik  ^ , v. i±ix/ r £_  r iis? 
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Table  75.-, Stndentiin fully  accredited,  partially  accredited.  avdnonaccrexHtedhigk  ichoolt 
• trade -training  courtet,  1917-18. 


In  fully  accredited 
higfuKhools. 


j In  partially  accredited 
high  schools 


In  nonaccrediicd 
high  schools. 


Ptlte?. 


United  SUlos. 


laltama 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

California. . 4 

Colorado 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

deocgia 

Illinois.- 


Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 


Maine 

Maryland ; 

Massachusetts i 

1 Michigan » 

Minnesota 1 

Mississi  npi | 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska ’.  J 

New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. . . 
’New  York.,. . , 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota. 

‘Tennessee: 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 


Wash!  agio 

West^'Trginia. 

Wisconsin 

♦Wyoming 


j Schools 
• report  - 
fog. 

i 

| hoys 

i 

! f'.irls. 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Hoys. 

; < * iris. 

Schools 

report- 

ing.. 

Boys. 

tlirls. 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

: 7 

8 

K 

10 

200 

j 9.  353 

1 3. 757 

34 

291 

i 

16 

| 1,406 

1.52^ 

n 

i 139 

76! 

■a 

2 

73 

6,3 

71 

52 

24 

! ^ 

853 

48 

. 29 

2S  1 

; 1.260 

• I Q 

1,432 

3 

1 171 

j i‘ 

0 . 
i.V, 

. j 

“ Vo' 

$2'  ! 

1 1 y 

i 

1 

9 

4 

s 

| 107 

! 1.072 

61 

275 

jq  . 

1 

0 

20 

2 

Vi 

17 

I 336 

90 

y 

8 

! . nr 

19  . 

7\ 

i 

2S 

25 

1 

1 

! o 

, 25 

0 , 

| 

63 

24 

O 

32  ‘ 

6 

2 

' 4y. 
682 

0 

307' 

i 

| 

i 

21 

...  ^ 

0 

27 

l 

41 



0 



4 ' 

! 1, 143 

1 472 

212 

‘ 0 

1 

| * * * \ 

11  1 

99  ■. 

J 

44 

j| 

36 

70 ;. 

i 

i.. 

l*i 

4 

1 19 

40  :. 

* ' 

\ 1 

62 

2 ' 

i 

in 

0 

1 

Ml 

671 

71 

258 

l 

l 

7 

3 

I 

0 

477 

12  ! 

•1 

0 

‘2 1 

* 

10 

1*1 

l 

i ■ 
i 

5 

5 

' t 

11 

3 

4S7 

88 

3A4  : 

0 

7 f- 

■ i ; 

48 

2 

56 

, 0 

1 

1 

7 

6 

2 

0 

'12  j 
2 1 

658 

106 

' 339  ! 
0 '. 

15 

0 

i 

j i 

45 

2 r 

■ i! 

90 

131 

31  j 
0 ;. 

’! 

8 

* 0 

1 2 

^6 

J i 

i 

77 

25 

14 

0 

1 

15 

1 

0 

-0 

102 

462 

103  j 

' M] 



1 M 

'*1 

' io 

1 j 

11 

0 j 

t 

9, 

3 ! 
2 . 

40 

10 

o 1 

0 j 

1 % 

V 

* *' 

l 

1 

9 
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Table  76. — Students  tn  four-year,  three-year,  and  two  year  high  school a enrolled  in  trade - 
• training  courses , 1917-18,  , 


In  four-year  schools. 


In  three-year  ecljpols. 


In  two- veer  schools. 


States.  i 

I 

Schools 
report-  I 
ing.  | 

lloys.  ■ 

8 

Girls. 
" «' 

Schools 
report- 
ing. 1 

! 

Hoys. 

Girls.  1 

«■  - - - - - ■ 
41  ' 

Schools  [ 
report-  \ 
Ing. 

Boys.  . 

Girls. 

i 

S 

6;^ 

0 * 

v: 

9 

10 

UpHru  States. . 

230 

10,041 

5,  479 

11 

V 62 

0 

17 ! 

44 

A 

139 

70 

; 

4 

73 

71 

i 

ArkftQ^dB  * 

• 2 

63  | 

52 

1 

HkllhmlA 

27 

2,206 

2,313 

— . 

• 1 1 

2 

54 

57 

vviunKiu  •••*•••***• 
Paji  naM  tni  f 

3 

l 

171 

0 

' 

1 

■ 1 

ViMllttA  UtU 

1 ItasJ aw  .pa 

0 

x2 

, .1 

‘UBUIW  JiU. * - • • % 

T\lit  mhio 

15 

1/lflK  tvlUHlPla 

Georgia. 

A 

113 

SI 

1 1 

3 

is  i 

Illinois 

s 

1,072 

275 

* * i 

! 

* 

tnHIfltnft 

17 

396 

90 

t 

IliUiaua • * »•«»*•*••• 

Iowa 

9 

119 

*19  ! 

1 I 

4 

4 1 

* | 

16 

21 

5 

56 

29  I 

1 ! 

0 1 

Kfntudcy 

3 

» :3 

ft 

! 

2 

02 
49  : 

0 ; 

d 2 

0 

: ; 1 

i 1 

Maine* ... . . 

U Arrlftivl 

• 39  i 

1 27  1 

12 

092 

:w7  ; 

JU  bUDLJ  I lUC  l W •*•••• 

Mlrhipp 

1, 143 

| 212  ! 

i , 

1 

• 0 1 

1 

14 

4M5  1 

U3 

|.  . 

. 1 

2 

36 

1 

70 

' 

; 

aiwjaiuui 

ULtinun 

4 

119 

40 

■ 

1 ; : 1 

fi mum i.  • 

U/mtftMk 

3 

- 72 

! 2 

AWi  H>un  * * * • 

Nebraska 

4 

142 

78 

\ :*« 1 

Nmt  Iamav 

3 

071 

258 

new  tfCM  VOj  * . * - 



■ t 

xiawr  mr  artrvi  * 

2 

o 

14 

i 

Near  York 

10 

477 

140 

1 

> 1 

5 

5 

North  Dakota 

1 1 

1 7 

2 

Ohio 

13 

514 

;I95 

5 

j 23 

17 

1 

4 

8 

4 

90 

0 

rfonsrlranh 

12 

658 

339 

i 

. 1 

15 

l) 

RhiVla  Island. 

” 2 

^06 

* (1 

1 

ItUUUA  AJ^AUy*. 

L QntOi  TValrnia 

\ 

46n 

1 2 

1 

r OIPU m l/AAVUS* 

2 

90 

in 

V 40 

1 

8 

0 

[ < 

i 

5 

? 0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

Utah 

* * . 5 

t 

• u 

1 

Vurmiwi  t 

20 

0 

*::::::: 

j;;;;::;:: 

TRittW  V * * * 

Virginia..  . . . 

3 

106 

113 

1 

1..*. 1 

10 

402 

35 

Vast  Vfnrtnla 

l 

n 

0 

2 

7 

1 9 

VLwStftln 

z 

49 

0 

* r 

1 

* 

l 

WiMinhM 

2 

10 

0 

/;**:;*: 

j:::::::;: 

\ _ 

l 

1 

'This  school  h tiers  only  a one-year  course. 


Mi 


~ . ■ r^r  ; 

U * 

5*K.V,>4r 


I J 


* 


1 
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Table  77.— Student*  t'n  city,  village,  and  rural  high  school*  enrol le,l  irade-trainirw 

courses,  J917-1H.  '■  " 


States. 


United  States... 


In  city  high  schools. 


In  village  high  schools. 


Schools 

rriKirt 

W 


Alabama. . 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas . . 
California. . 
Colorado... 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Coorcia 

Illinois ... . . 


Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. . 


Maine 

Maryland 

^Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi., 
iri 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. . 

New  Jersey- 


New  Mexico.. . 

New  York 

North  Dakota.' 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota . 

, Tennessee 

S^Texu.— ...... 

£l«lk.  >. 


i vtrmtmt 

West 


Washlrigtotir 
t VirgLnii 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


In  rural  high  schools. 


i 

— v 

i_. 

1 



. 

. i 

Hoys . 

j Olfls. 
1 

■ Schools 
. report- 
ing. 

Boys 

i'irU. 

SohooLs 

report- 

ing. 

i, 

j Hoys. 
1 

: (Jlrls: 

* 

! 4 

6 

6 '■ 

7 

N 

9 

! 10 

' 9 ,058  | 4,64.3 

i 

23 

m 

193 

| 103 

1,529 

| 728 

45 

T.i 

0 

0 

; 1 

30 

5<i 

1 3 

3 

*64 

26_ 

m 

52 

i - - 

v 

0 

1 'i 

2,141 

2,285 

i h 

65 

i 28 

1 

i 

:i  2 

54 

i 27 

171 

^ 0 

1 

i 

‘ 

0 

1 

0 

1,058 

1 

i 

(* 2 

i 

j iy 

j 45* 



, 4 

j 

ioi* 

40 

+ 0 

251 
. 3 

57 

• 12 

3 

i 17 

14 

9 

12 

1*15 

136 

19 

0 

5 

g 

.to 

0 

l 

25 

0 

1 

*2 

24 

! 0" 

2 

62 

j 0 

29 

0 

1 

20 

! o 

<120 

393 

1 

3 

39  j 2? 

1,0(19 
• 120 

193 

03 

1 

66 

15 

2 

5 

H 

s 

! 5 

(®D 

119 

40 

1 3 

36 

! i 7® 

| K 

6 

3 

• 3 

72* 

« «L  1 

'a 

! * 

671 

258 

OO  ! 

377 

121 

3 

100 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

14 

23 

457 

28 

333 

0 

i 

1 

6 

00 

0 

0 i 

1 

11 

1 

7 , 
78 
2 

^ *2 
87 
0 

589 

17 

270 

0 

1 

0 

i 

69  i 

3 

I 

84 

VO 

fl 

45 

90 

193 

2 

34 

0 

0 

2 

l 

14 

6 

1 

1 

n i 

o 

72 

0 

102* 

392 

****1rt 

20 

25 

Sj 

4 

14 

35  , 

3 
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Table  83. — Average  value  of furniture , apparatus,  and  equipment  of  high  sehoolt , 1917-18. 
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762 

1,000 

South  Dakota. 

1*905 

2, 978 

( 2,745 

830 

10|  342 

8,205 

1,484 

2,092 

740 

■ 125 

— 

.Tennessee. . *. 

2,186 

3,637 

1 1,191 

712 

15,892. 

1,331 

1,335 

2,733 

1,213 

i 507 

100 

. 'Texas.  . . 

2,51fi 

4,457 

1,074 

806 

9, 271 
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1,687 

3, 376 

H54 
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f'tnlw  - 

6, 114 

7, 2*2 

: 2,231 

16, 180 

4,666 
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6,516 

1 000 

U,  240 

500 

%ermont7>»  . 

2,539- 

v 2,931 

1 945 

3,811 

1,938 

2,431 

2,816 
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1,142 

virgin**: 

1,222 

<2,633 

643 

587 

9, 470 

802 

736 

1,563 

366 

; 399 

1 

IS,  i&3 

% 

Washington.. . 

6,515 

8,376. 

1,571 

' 870 

49,330 
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2,388 

6,479 

553 

838 

2*50 

t,000 

West  Virginia. 

3,vm’ 

6, 482 

1,506 

13,094 

4,504 
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5, 015 

748 

Hit) 

25,000 

Wisconsin.... 

4,234 

5,050 
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! 5,79$ 

15, 270 

6.615 

2,063 

4,284 

794 

7,000 

Wyoming 

2,856 

4,325 

757 

1 

9,350 

1.700 

2,000 

3,147 

1,250 

150 

50 
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Table  86.-  Volume*  in  libraries  ,./  „u  /„>,/,  ,chwl,  flrll  „„  ■ inr  ^ 

xrttior  und  an  to  credit. 


All  liiifh  school  libraries. 
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1 
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1 
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56 
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! 

60 
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i 
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38 
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81 
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55 
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4*  237 
146.405 
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■ 352.  IV) 
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05.565 
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15,722 
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41 ' 7,0021 
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5.3 
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47 
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22| 

13.402 

14 
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"j 
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24 
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60 
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j 
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19.014 
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2S 
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9, 
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29; 
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25 
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«, 

3.396 
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19 
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4.216 
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51 
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58 
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1 
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51 

2.  460! 

i| 

15 
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20 
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in 
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Table  8^. — Average  number  of  volumes  in  high-school  libraries , 1017-18. 
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Connecticut. . . 
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Tahlk  90.  — The  cost  of  instruction  in  all  hujh  xt%x>ls.  distributed  to  Junction,  and. 
the  average  salary  of  all  high-school  principals  in  tUH-U* . 
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3, 510, 028 

69.04 

3, 222, 798 

91.  h 

257, 972 

72. 36 

237,010 

91.9 

• 

10, 708,  65Q 

66.71 

9,926,093 

92.7 

663,010 

37. 63 

624,592 

94. 2j  • 

860,  rw 

77.74 

755,549 

87. 8 

52  77 

5, 324, 508 

94  9l 

1,506,77k, 

50. 62 

1,397,9.88 

92! 

942,681 

48. 75 

889,992 

i 

94.4; 

fl,  912, 439 

53.36 

o,  zw,  3oo 

9o.o  : 

315,460 

56.  Orl 

299,  .306 

94.9: 

294,934 

40. 10 

287,422 

97.4! 

114,655 

0*i.  71 

672,  481 

94.  1 

762,321 

43. 13 

735,570 

96.5 

4359, 197 

56.26 

3,188, 118 

94.9 

v541,ku 

48.  SI 

525,977 

97. 1 

* 407,831 

45.  Oil 

■'  377,  1 7o 

92.5 

1 , 068, 244 

46.  UK 

1.021,502 

95.6 

2*  423,  S8S 

70. 05 

2,273,892 

93.8 

9X),  iwa 

50. 04 

901,689 

92.0 

2, 530,  77(1 

50. 23 

*2,240,124 

88.5 

229,716 

74.51 

205,590 

89.  f 

027, 161  0.  1 $16,804,583  *1,272 


7,7531  1.01  *1,270 

, 5.3 

I * 253,672 

1 1,328 

4,800 

'!  1-3 

56,  062 

; 15.(1 

'1  4S.915 

' 2,223 

■ 6,597 

1.0 

31,741 

1 5.H  10.790 

1,242 

N0,07.3j  1. 1 

968,416 

| 42.7 

; 085,309 

2,483 

19,  751 

. 1.5 
1 

89,  .372 

| «.  7 

j 206,038 

1.549 

44,  705 

3.0 

! 70. 662 

6.2 

! 127,610 

1,823- 

6,  179 

* 4.4 

1,040 

, 7 

30,198 

1,101 

150 

.0 

19,479 

4.6 

20,100  2.871 

470 

! .1 

21,' .*>45 

4.9 

137, 629 

1,157 

m,  936 

, 2.2 

54,586 

7.3 

271,823 

1.213 

11,452 

1.8'  .32,841 

5.3 

151,975 

1,394 

44,004 

.6 

; 459,056 

0.7 

1,091,000 

1,656 

16,  695 

.5 

223,  05.5 

6.3 

735,081 

1,076 

67,999 

2.0 

* 187,941 

5.4 

094,  245 

1 , 036 

10,  979 

i 4 

197,061 

7.1 

5x1, 96.5 

1,146 

8,  975 

.9 

57,  .347 

5.9 

294,131 

9S0 

4,912 

.6 

i 26,  K21 

.3.0 

277,058 

1,406 

37,  104 

5.  .3 

! 29,499 

4.2 

209,5  70 

1,127 

25, 329 

4.1 

22,022 

3.5 

110,930 

1.360 

110,802 

2.4 

r>o,ooo 

5.2 

184, 528 

2,098 

62,  124 

1.7 

250. 402 

7.  1 

560, 185 

1, 120 

1U,064 

3.4 

*#,306 

5.9 

470,  759 

1,216 

ft,  367 

.0 

41,541 

0.6 

208/748 

1,250 

22,  ♦ V49 

■ .8 

122,542 

4.6 

551,258 

984 

03,  314; 

; 6.2 

80, 023 

7.8 

200,800 

l,(ita 

132,458 

7.1 

125,730 

6.H 

400,706 

930 

4,584 

2.8 

18.529 

11.3 

40,-585 

1 . 9:13 

28. 1 lo 

5.  (i. 

:t8,36K 

7. 6 

1(8,216 

T7*371 

107,  529 

j 3.1 

179,701 

5.  I 

284,146 

1,946 

. 1,  S77 

19, 08.5 

7.4 

59,190 

1,408 

.357,340 

3.3 

424.0I7 

4.0 

1,097,942 

1,589 

6,351 

1.0 

32,067 

4.X 

280,  H15 

9^# 

41 , 124 

4.  N 

64, 126 

7.4 

307,441 

1,189 

59,057 

1.1 

221, 155 

4.0 

9*0,272 

1,231 

9,531 

.5 

c 99,259 

0.  6 

357, 746 

1,037 

2,880 

.3 

49,809 

5.  .3 

234,5  1 2 

1,261 

279,118 

4.1i 

374,961 

5.4 

1, 119,8.39 

l,ltt 

*8,343 

’ 2.  li 

7,700 

2.5, 

3 I.tXItf 

1,820 

540 

..2 

6,972 

2.4 

121,713 

998 

.3,  £93 

.,1 

38,58! 

5:4 

$0,668. 

1,180 

l’,5« 

.2 

25,493 

3,3 

246, 255 1 

1,135 

l«’325 

.6 

154, 754 

4.0 

GUO,  932] 

1,092  , 

6,  710 

1.2 

9,  >48 

1.7 

62, 146] 

1,942 

9,  782 

.2.4 

20, 879 

5.1 

104,129] 

1,370 

10,500 

1.0 

36,1X2 

3.4 

355, 053 

997. 

40,  449 

1.7 

109,547 

4.5 

417, 127S 

1,469 

11,337 

1.2, 

67,009 

0.  X 

220,571! 

1,442 

50,141 

2.0 

240, 508 

9.5 

514,623' 

1,403 

7,920 

H 

10,200 

71 

47,670: 

1, 403 
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Tahi.k  9V-  -<'oxi  of  instrurtion  in  rural  hiyh  school*,  1917-18. 


\ * Rural  high  ^rtiuols. 


State*. 

I 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

11,257 

! Students 
| in  these 
1 schools. 

Instruction 

costs. 

A verage 
oost  per 
student. 

Ra lories  of 
principals. 

A veragf 
salary  of 
principal. 

1 : 

, 670.712  : 

1 

5 

1 

« ! 

- * 

1 idled  Slates 

142. 479,246 

jtivt.ii  | 

$12,781,087  j 

’$1,135 

Alabama. . 

, 

Ml 

10. 10C 

481,417  i 

47. 3.1 

212,  m I 

1,301 

Arizona 

14 

1.077 

132,830* 

123.11 

25,230  ! 

1,802 

Arkansas 

. 121 

! 6,257 

3.55,063  1 

56. 75 

1 45. 400  ! 

1,202 

California... 

2(17 

' 25.717 

3, 235,464 

125.  M 

440.  474  -| 

2.15L 

Colorado . . 

* 102 

11,878 

608. 141 

71.  X8  ! 

119,301  1 

Connecticut. . 

51 

6, 191  . 

115,527 

50. 96 

71,  IIS  ■ 

1,180 

Delaware v 

21 

i 086  1 

61,S64 

02.  74 

23,645 

1, 120 

Florida 

InO 

7.068  | 

772, 470 

52.  7(1 

118,67V 

1, 187 

(leorgie 

102 

9.  719  1 

.544,896 

62.  S7 

216,0.87 

1.125 

Idaho 

102 

1 0.717  ; 

4 SI,  176 

71.72 

118.715 

1.300 

Illinois 

•Vis 

1 48, 176  : 

3.220,  70S 

66.  as 

871,279 

1 , 514 

Indiana 

on: 

11,068  i 

1.959,175 

50.  25 

581.270 

961 

Iowa 

«-  obi 

14,105  ; 

2,207.713 

66.  10 

196,281 

984 

Nansa< 

401 

! 2D.  -7.11  i 

ltXfXl,  267 

01.  12 

495,  479 

1 , f)75 

Kentucky ^ 

24.1 

9.0*3  j 

400.04(1 

4n.  13 

212,  718 

950 

Ixmbiana 

172 

7. 877 

589,404  ; 

74.  S3 

211.651 

1,147 

Maine 

ll>\ 

J 9.41.7  i 

44.4. » W ; 

40.99 

170,76)  | 

! 1 ,057 

Maryland 

1 0,266  1 

340,009  1 

1 54.26 

97,980 

i,27: 

Massachusetts 

114 

IS, 976  ! 

1.056,906  1 

5-5.  iD 

245,791 

1,596 

Michigan..  . . „ . 

. ' • 

421 

26.791  ' 

1,352,055  i 

1 50.46 

390, 814 

m 

Minnesota 

140 

22,71.1  | 

1,088.241 

i 74.12 

380,  .824 

i,  lm 

Mississippi 

1 12 

71*6  I 

424 .SOS 

54.  4* 

175,525 

1,236 

Missouri 

402 

1 21, 570 

1.222,339 

47.  SO 

438,779 

892 

Montano 

110 

7. 176  | 

745,  5K9 

103.00 

1K1.200 

1,579 

Ncbraska\ ........ 

411 

' 21.019  | 

1,343^533 

63.92 

300,341 

877 

Nevada 

ia 

917 

144,853 

157.0(1 

17,427 

1,970 

New  Hampshire 

on 

1,11X1  i 

i 222, 570 

07.4.7 

71,9.77 

1,190 

New  Jersey 

76 

9,306  | 

I 589, 92.5 

03.39 

. 113,544 

1,494 

New  Mexico 

17 

2.182  ! 

186,047 

78.11 

50,025 

1,352 

New  York 

141 

29,046 

2,127.256 

73. 21 

700,075 

1,100 

North  Carolina,  t ■ 

266 

11.044 

455.907* 

so.  m 

2-71,288 

945 

North  Dakota..  . . 

21 W 

s,  s19  , 

; 73S, 541 

M.56 

2.5:4,  701 

. 1.159 

Ohio 

601 

17,696  1 

! 2,043.746 

54.22 

- 680, 749 

1,040 

Oklahoma — . 

Wl 

1.7,609  1 

900,319 

57.68 

300, 860 

1,000 

Wregon.^r:  

* ’] 

100 

8,146 

398, 435 

47.74 

195,442 

1,177 

Pennsylvania 

..  . .1 

707 

3.7, 224 

\ 1,762,103 

50.01 

692,729 

980 

Kfeede  Island .. . . . 

s 

71il 

42,195 

57.00 

8,950 

1,119 

South  Carol ipa. . .. 

101 

4,177 

190, 701 

43.57 

102,408 

995 

South  Dakota w 

177 

7,960 

536,  Vtt . 

67.49 

202,718 

1,145 

Tennessee , 

i 

i 

lttt 

11,. 5.54 

542, 553 

46.96 

211,223 

l105 

Texas 

i 

534 

' 2s,  1.5S 

1,922,137 

08. 26 

510,062 

1,011 

Utah 



20 

4,070 

227, 164 

55.  ,86 

34, 762 

1,738 

Vermont 

. 

6i 

a,:iw 

246,28.5 

45.78 

81,769 

1,258 

Virginia 

. “.T.l 

\ 12.1 

11,749 

637,934 

| 54.29 

100,  UIO 

051 

Washington 

1 211 

11,010 

1,122,942 

1 IS1.39 

329,824 

1,314 

West  Virginia.? 

124 

7,  70S 

545, 347 

, 70. 75 

153,919 

*1,241 

Wisconsin 

297 

22,  OM 

1, 314, 880 

00. 51 

i 382,405 

1,288 

Wyoming 

29 

1 , K55 

164,845 

88. 87 

j 39,870 

1,375 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PRIVATE  HIGH  SOFTOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES,  1917-18. 


Oontkntn.— SrhooU—  length  of  course  and  irrrn— ln»iruclurs—  St udonts—  Amount  of  schooling  offered— 
GiTiphmL-'.— Mlli*  ary  drill— 1’roporl  v—lnronu*  -Knur-year  high  schools— Statist  ical  tallies. 


Ir- 


SCHOOLS  INCLUDED. 

f 

The  schools  represented  in  this  chapter  arc  either  private  secondary 
schools  or  schools  ranking  higher  than  secondary  schools  hut  not 
offering  a four-year  collegiate  course  or  not  classed  41s  junior  colleges. 
Only  a very  small  percentage  of  them  offer  any  work  beyond  the 
secondary  grades.  A large  number  offer  elerftentary  as  well .*  as 
secondary  work;  in  fact,  the 'number  of  elementary  pupils  exceeds 
the  numberof  secondary  students,  as  will  he  noted  in  Table  0.  The 
^ * statistics  in  this  chapter,  however,  relate  only  to. private  secondary 

schools  unless  elementary  schools  arc  specifically  designated.  The 
private  secondary  schools  offering  only  a commercial  course  have 
been  included  in  the  report  on  private  commercial  and  business 
schools.  About  60  schools,  formerly  included  in  this  chapter,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  chapter  on  commercial  schools,  thereby 
tending  to  reduce  the  list  of  sc  1 100 Is  represented  herein;  Xo  school 
has  been  included  which  does  not  enroll  at  least  ! 0 secondary 
students. 

. NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 


The  number  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting  since  1900 
shows  considerable  variation,  as  will  bo  noted  in  figure  *1.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  total  number  of  such  schools  In  the  United  States  has  * 
decreased  during  any  interval  represented  in*' the  graph.  There  \yas  - 
apparently  a riipubdecrcase  from  1900  to  1909,  but  the  very  abrupt’ 
v rise  in  the  curv/iifter  that  date  seems  to  indicate  that  a decreasing 
number  of  schools  .submitted  a report  within  this  period.  Many 
private  secondary  schools  are  organized  each  year,  and  many  go  out^ 
of  existence  annually.  . *\  frequent  and  thorough  revision  of  the 
mailing  list  maintained. hy  fhe  Bureau  of  Education  is  necessary  in 
order  to  insure*eomparablo  returns*, from  year. to  ycur.  It  is  evident 
that  a thorough  revision  of  the  list  was  made  in  the  yours  following 
1909.  A slight  decrease  is  shown  for  1916,  and  a decided  decrease  for 
1918,  It  is  not  possible  from  tho  inquiries  sent -out  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  these  private  secondary  schools  were  closed  oh  account  of 7 
. the  war.  The  greatest  number  of  schools  reported  in  1915  and  the 
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Tablk  3. -Rcvim  of  statistic*  of  private  high  school*  and  academics,  1901-ms- -DUtriba- 
tion  of  students  by  yearn  and  by  course  of  study. 


1W7  ! 11»08  j 1000  j 1010  | 1911  | IB12  j 1913  j 1914  j 1W'»  ! 


t * 


I 


Total 

JVr  jent 

Student*  In  wooftd  year: 

Boys 

Girls 


Total 

I'or  cent 

Students  In  (Mrd  year: 

Bovs 

Girls 


I i i . j i ! i l 1 t *, 

0 •mil  Oil'll  523' 13  851  15. 400-18, till*  17,511  18, 39. .18, 822. 18,061  18,  iOO 
slSrjlM^iii:  197jl5,  w.5  \twa  1M319^71  3tM2t  2MJ4  2MM5  22,251 

' tiin!9l  40C1'22  820  29  13ft  32, 52*1  35, 092  37, 182  30,  OIK  39, 090.39,  dlft, 40,  .51 

**  tv“.  k 0 1 ly! in  812  12  222  1 2,  IHI  13,  720  14, 159  14^27  14,46914.  203 
fcj&j  S:-5l|  13, ^^:i5,91415, W7! 15^16^ 

K837 30. k5Jl»  . 

22.  4j  21- ©j  21. 3j  21.2,  21.3,  20.9i^>.  G_JJ.ft  J<J  fJI 20J  J-  -J 

1 j 1 ' «Li'  7 327'  8 25l!  9? 004  1 0, .V't' 1 1 , 39o'  12,21912,721^12, 965.  1 2, 8)2 

$;$  ?:$:  feSuliw  12:^13:078 1^^7114,^,^.^ 

14,  72  t'l  7,074  20,  «W  22,  769;24  4771.25 
18.0  17.  ft  17.  4|  Hi..r.i_27.j|  1 1-  4 J * • 0 gjJj  J iZl „! 


Total 

J*er  cent. 


Students  In  fourth  year: 

Bov* 

Girls 


Total 

l'ir  cent.. 


Academic  ooilrsc: 

Schools  reporting 

Students 

Commercial  course: 

Schools  reporting 

Students 

Technical  or  mnnual  training 
course: 

Schools  reporting 

Students 

Teacher  training  course: 

Schools  reporting 

Students 

Agricultural  course: 

Schools  reporting 

Students 

Home  economics  course.* 

Schools  reporting 

Students 


. 1 97 9|  2,014  2,1*W  2.  IttJK.  248*  2.203  2.019 
; ra,  i 93..  re:  .iiVhl.W  121,29ftl2v*»  132. ll|pi.2(Fl  l37;«Vl;  132,021 


1*1'  I I 

I fill!  M3  70-4  723  702!  74(1.  872 

.11 ,95ft!  14, 1 73  15, 940  1 7, 4 *i7- 1 7,  700^ 1 7 , 22^'-£J , SOI 

! 102^  Us  138  I22j  204;  USS*  194 

3,502  4,031.  4,583'  4,333:  *», lVt-1  ■ 4,927]  5,780 

288-  205  28.S;  2*92  24)  281 

5,8iyi  5, 021)  ft,IS4  5,9.521  <i,«06,  0,208 


1 359 

. | 5.240 

IOO 
J 2, IRS 

.!  ISO 


I 5,028 


T 

w; 


iw! 


152 


124]  2.53 

2, 2(Xl!  2,®2  2,34ft  4,440',  3,821  3,023 

2m!  2S8'  27ft  511;  37),  411 

5,642j  7,312  7,mjll_,507j  8,417^12, 1 4-> 


1 This  is  tho  only  year  in 


which  all  schools  reported  enrollment  hy  years  In  the  course. 


smallest  number  in  1909.  The  total  number  reporting  in  1900  was 
1,978,  and  tho  number  reporting  in  1918  was  2,058.  Considering  only 
the  number  of  schools  reporting  in  1900  and  1915  (a  period  unaffected 
by  war  conditions'),  there  was  an  increa*e  of  270  schools,  or  almost  14 

^Prior  to  1902  no  data  were  collected  as  to  tho  number  of  schools 
open  exclusively  for  boys  or  for  girls,  or  as  to  thp  number  .which  were 

coeducational.  Tho  three  lo*ver  curves  in  figure  1 show  the  number 
of  schools  of  each  type  reporting  each  year  sinco  that  date  (except  in 
1917  when  no  reports  were  solicited).  In  1902,  53  per  cent  of  the 
schools  were  coeducational,  but  in  1918  only  45  per  cent  were  coedu-  ^ 
cational.  In  1902,  tho  number  of  girls1  schools  was  only  29  per  cent 
.of  the  total  number,  but  in  1918  they  constituted  36^per  cent  of  the 
total.  Within  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  boys  schools 
; in'ci«ised  only  from  18  tp  19.per  cent,  In  other  words,  within  the 
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lost  16  years  the  percentage  of  Coeducational  private  high  schools  and 
academies  has  decreased  ]5  per  cent;  the  percentage  of  such  schools 
exclusively  for  girls  has  increased  24  per  cent ; and  the  percentage 
exclusively’ for  boys  has  remained  practically  the  same,  the  increase 
being  only  a little  over  5 per  cent.  The  validity  of  those  percentages 
is  based  on  tho  assumption  that  the  same  relative  percentage  of  each 
of  tho  three  typos  of  schools  in  the  United  States  reported  in  1902 
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re*  CDU3  OIlT 

rat  BOYS  ONLY. 


Ho.  1.— Number  of  private  high  schools  ami  n.ndcntics  reporting,  HX)tM91S.  . 


and  in  191 S.  Since  1915,  tho 'year  in  which  tho  greatest  number  of 
schools  reported,  each  typo  of  school  shows  about  tho  sumo  propor- 
tional rate  of  decrease. 

denominational  ^nd  nonsectarian  schools. 

A casual  inspection  of  figure  2 reveals  the  fact  that  tho  nonsectarian 
private  high  schools  and  academies  have  gradually  decreased.  The 
abrupt  rise 'in  the  upper  curve  in  figuro  1 in  tho  poriod  1910  to  1915 
is  due  almost  wfioljy  to  the  increase  in  tho  number  of  denominhtiAnai 
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schools  reporting.  In  1900,  over  52  per  cent  of  all  private  secondary 
schools 'were  nonsectarian,  while  in  1918  only  28  per  cent  of  such 
schools  were  nonsectarian.  In  other  words,  there  are  now  ohlv  about 
half  as  many  nonsectarian  private  secondary  schools  as  there  were  18 
years  ago,  while  the  number  of  schools  controlled*  by  church  organiza- 
tions has  increased  over  56  per  cent. 

A review  of  the  chronological  statistics  summarized  in  Table  2 
shV>ws  that  this  increase  has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  to  a much  smaller 


Flo.  2.— Oonominational  and  nonsectarlan  private  hiph  schoob  and  academics,  1900-101  ft. 

extent  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Lutheran  schools.  Within  this 
period  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  has  increased  from  361 
to  .940,  and  the  number  of  Lutheran  'schools  from  32  to  53.  The 
number  of  Baptist  schools  also  has  increased  vefry  slightly.  All 
oPther  private  secondary  denominational  schools  for  which  statistics 
are  available  during  this  entire  period  show  decreases.  * * 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  distribution  of  private  high  schools  and  academies,  according 
to  the  number  of  secondary  students  enrolled  in  each,  is  shown 
graphically  in  figure  3.  . The  largest  group  of  schools-  enrolls  fewer  than 
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50  students,  990  schools  falling  in  tah  group*  or  48  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  The  next  largest/^roup,  enrolling  from  51  to  100 
students,  includes  611  schools*  /br  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Altogether,  467  schools  enroll  over  100  students,  Threo ' 
of  these  schools  enroll  over  /000  students,  as  indicated  bv  the  last 
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Fia.  3.— Distribution  of  private  high  schools  and  academies  according  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled, 

^ 1917-*$; 

vertical  bar  in  thn  diagram.  Certain  detailed  statistics  of  all  schools 
enrolling  100  students  or  more  are  given  in^ables  28  and  29. 

The  central  tendency  with  reference  to  the  size  of  schools  may  be 
indicated  by  the  arithmetical  average,  the  median,  and  the  mode. 
The  average  enrollment  in  all  schools  reporting  is  1%  students. 
The  median  enrollment  is  53  students.  In  other  words,  as  many 
schools  Have  more  than  53  students  as  have  fewer  than  that  number. 
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Half  the  schools  have  from  30  students  (first  quartile)  to  94  students 
(third  quartile).  One-fourth  of  the  schools  have  fewer  than  30 
students,  and  another  one-fourth  have  more  than  94  students.  More 
schools  enroll  40  students  than  any 'other  single  number  (mode). 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS. 

From  figure  4 it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  students 
in  any  given  percentage  of  schools  and  vice  versa.  For  example,  20 
per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  50  per  cent  of  the  students, *and  50  per 
cent  of  the  schools  enroll  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  students.  Con- 
versely, 20  per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  about  5 per  cent 
of  the  schools,  etc.  * If  the  enrollment  in  each  school  were  the  same, 
the  curve  of  actual  distribution*’  would  follow  the  "line  of  equal 
distribution.^'  The  bowing  of  the  curve  of  actual  distribution  away 
from  the  lino  of  equal  distribution  indicates  the  degree  of  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  students. 

Table  4.-—M(thnd  used  in  securing  the  data  used  in  the  construction  of  figure  4. 


LENGTH  OF  COURSE  AND  TERM* 

Figure  5 shows  the  distribution  of  private  high  schools  and  acade- 
mics according  to  the  fength  of  course  offered  and  according  to  the 
length  of  the  term  in  days.  Over  85  per  cent  of  the  schools  offer  a 
four-year  course;  over  7 per  centra  three-year  course;  almost  4 per 
■ centra  tworyear  course;. and  3.5  .per  cent,  a one-year  course.  The 
n\unl>ey  of  schools  offering  a four-year  course  is  v almost  six  times  a$ 
v gre^t  ^ thfe  combined  number  offering  a one,  two,  or  three  year  course* 

\ i?.  ^ * *«- ** 1 
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Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  four-year  schools  have  a term  of  160 
days,  or  fewer.  Over  40  per  cent  of  these  schools  have  a term 
exceeding  ISO  days.  About  half  of  them  have  a term  of  161  to  180 
days.  Similar  computations  can  be  made  for  one,  two,  and  three- 
year  schools. 

fine  significant  feature  of  the  figure  is  that  the  shorter  the  course 
offered,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  schools  having  the  short  term 


Flo?  4 — Percciitafco  of  student*  enrolled  In  any  <teir*d  percentage  of  school*,  1917-18.  To  read  the  curve 
from  the  Uso  Uno.  follow  tho  vertical  line  to  the  curve  of  actual  distribution.  I-ind  the  point  on  the 
vertical  scale  corresponding  to  this  Intersect  loo.  In  a simitar  way  the  curve  mav  he  read  from  the  ver-  * 
ttealscale. 

of  140  days  or  fewer.  This  figure  should  be  compared  with  the 
corresponding  one  for  public  high  schools  in  another  chapter. 

If  the  four  groups  of  schools  having  one,  two,  three,  and  four  year 
courses  are  combined,  it  is  found  that  1.1  per  cent,  of  all  private 
secondary  schools  have  a term  of  140  days,  or  fewer;  9.5  per  cent,  141  * 
to  160  days;  47.9  per  cent,  161  to  180  days;  28.8 ^percent.  181  fcft 
200  days;  and  12#  per  cent,  over  200  days.  ",  * 
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SIZE  OF  FACULTY  AND  THE  TEACHING  “LOAD.” 


The  average  number  of  pupils  to  eacli  teacher  employed  has  not 
increased  materially  since  1900.  In  1900  tlic  average  number  was 
10.9,  while  in  1918  it  had  increased  to  only  1 1 .3  students  to  a teacher. 


This  curve  is  practically  unailected  by  tho  variation  in  the  number 
of  schools  reporting,  eince  a representative  sample  was  secured  each 
yoar. 

The  average  size  of  faculty  has  increased  from  5.1  in  1900  to  6,9 
in  1918.  When  the  number  of  schools  reporting  was  small,  1905  to 
1909  (see  fig.  1),  the  average  size  of  faculty  was  comparatively  large, 
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varying  from  6.1  to  6.7.  This  condition  indicates  that  the  larger  ..^ 
schools  continued  to  report  from  1900  to  1909,  while  the  smaller 
schools  kept  dropping  ofT  and  new  ones  -were  not  added.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  tile  list  of  schools,  from  which  reports  were  sought 
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during  these  years,  was  not  carefully  revised  annually  in  such  a way 
, to  include  newly  organized  schools,  which  are  necessarily  small. 


STUDENTS.  * 


* Tlie  total  number  of  students  reported  in  191 S was  158,745,  includ- 
ing 86,507  girls  and  72,238  Hoys.  Xho  total  is  a small  increase  over 
the  enrollment  in  1916.  Within  thi^  two-year  period  tho  number  of  - 
girls  increased  from  81,920  to  86,507,  while  tho  numbor  of  boys' 
decreased  from  73,215  to  72,238.  The  “total”  curve  in  figure  8 takos 
the  same  genoral  trend  as  ^he  numbor  of  schools  reporting,  shown 
graphically  in  figure  1.  The  highest  enrollment  reported  was  for 
the  year  1918,  while  the  greatestjaumber  of  schools  reported  in  1915. 
The  divergence  of  the  .two  curves  for  girls  and  for  boys  sinco  1909 
indicates  tlj&fc-iho  proportion  of  girls  in  private  socondary  schools 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  tho  number  of  boys.  Until  1909 
tho  number  of  boys  was  about  equal  to  the  number  of  girls.  In  1918 
54.6  per  cent  of  the  students  were  girls.  Undoubtedly  the  propor- 
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ELEMENTARY  PUPILS. 

Of  the  2,058  schools  reporting,  1,517  reported  pupils  in  elementary 
grades.  The  total  number  of  such  pupils,  207,525,  includes  87,495 
boys  and  120,030  girls.  In  1916  only  89,679  elementary  pupils  were 
reported,  including  37,311  boys  and  52,368  girls.  This  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  elementary  pupils 
in  .private  schools  in  years  preceding  1918  wore  rejected  from  the 
tabulation. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  BOYS’  SCHOOLS.  GIRLS’ * SCHOOLfiL  AND  COEDUCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS.  ■ 


It  was  shown  in  figure  1 that  the  number  of  coeducational  schools 
reporting  exceeded  the  number  of  girls'  schools,  and  that  the  number 
of  girls’  schools  exceeded  the  number  of  boys'  schools  erfeh  year 
since  1900.  The  same  relationship  exists  among  the^number  of 
students  reported  by  these  three  types  of  schools  as  shown  in  figure  9. 
One  exception  to  the  comparison  occurs,  viz.  in  1909,  when  the 
enrollment  in  hoys’  schools  exceeded  the  enrollment  in  girls’  schools. 
In  1918  44.7  per  cent  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in  coeducational 
schools;  2S.4  per  cent,  in  girls’  schools*  and  26.9  per  cent,  in  boys' 
^ schools..  In  1915,  44.3  per  cent  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in 
coeducational  schools;  30.1  per  cent,  in  girls’  schools;  and  25.6  per 
I cent  in  boys’  schools.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  percentage 
of  students  enrolled  in  girls’  schools  has  decreased  slightly  within 
the  last  three  years.  The  increased  enrollment  in  hoys’  schools  in 
I ‘ 19IS  is  probably  due  to  the  demand  for  military  training,  which  is 
usually  given  in  schools  exclusively  for  boys.  The  decrease  in  tho 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  girls’  schools  is  partly  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  60  private  secondary  schools  offering  only  a comrAercial 
. course  to  the  chapter  on  private  commercial  schools,  since  the  enroll- 
i mrnt  in  such  schools  in  1918  consisted  chiefly  of  girls. 

In  *1900,  55.6  per  cent  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in  coeduca- 
tional schools;  24  per  cent  in  girls’  schools;  and  20.4  per  cent',  in 
hoys’  schools.  Comparing  these  percentages  with  the  corresponding 
percentages  above  for  1918,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a notice- 
able decrease  in  the  proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  coeducational 
schools  within  this  period  of ^8  years,  and  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  students  enrolled  in  schools  open  exclusively  to  hoys  and  to 
girls.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  private  secondary  schools  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  noncoeducational. 


ENROLLMENT.  BY  YEARS  AND  THE  NUMBER  GRADUATING. 

The  relationship  of  the  curves  in  figpxre  10  is  significant.  From 
them  it  is  possible  to  compare  the*  enrollment  in  any  year  of  the 
course  with  the  enrollment  id  any  other  year  of  tho  course  by  noting 
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the  relative  distances  of  the  curves  from  the  base  iine.  In  1918  the 
enrollment  in  the  third  year  is  about  equal  to  tho  enrollment  in  the 
fourth  year,  both  curves  on  this  year  being  about  equidistant  from 
the  zero  line.  The  enrollment  in  the  first  year  in  1918  is  proport  ion- 
greater  than  that  in  preceding  years,  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  unclassified  students  are  tabulated  in  the  first  year 
and  by  the  fact  that  a greater  number  of  special  students  were 
enrolled  in  private  secondary  schools,  especially  in  military  schools, 
during  the  period  of  the  war  than  in  preceding  veal’s.  The  number 
graduating  is  less  than  the  number  in  the  fourth  year  and  the  relative 
distances  between  these  two  curves  is  becoming  greater  year  after 
year.  It  should  he  added  in  this  connection  that  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  number  of  graduates  has  in  it  two  compensating  errors. 
Schools  which  offer  a course  extending  n year  or  two  beyond  the 
usual  secondary  course  will  report  fewer  graduates  than  they  would 
have  reported  if  their  course  ended  at  the  completion  of  the  twelfth 
grade.  This  factor  tends  to  reduce  the  numbot*  of  students  complet- 
ing the  secondary  course  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  fourth  year,  since  all  collegiate  students  in  these  schools 
are  classed  as  fourth-year  students  in  the  tabulation.  Schools  which 
offer  onl\  a one,  two,  or  three  year  course  often  report,  graduates 
^ which  are  included  with  the  graduates  from  four-year  schools.  This 
factor  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates  and  to  decrease  the 
enrollment  in  the  fourth  year  from  what  it  would  he  if  all  schools 
offered  a four-year  course.  As  these  factors  counteract  each  other, 
the  relative  positions  of  the  curves  in  figure  10  utv  essentially  correct. 
The  greatest  inaccuracy  is  found  in  tho  enrollment  in  the  first  year, 
since  it  includes  all  special  and  unclassified  students.  J 

In  Table  3 the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  each  year  of  tho 
course  since  1907  is  shown.  For  example,  34.9  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  1912  were  enrolled  in  the  first  year,  26.8  per  cent  in  tho 
second  year,  20.9  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  and  17.4  per  cent  in  tho  ' j 
fourth  year.  Since  1907,  when  these  data  were  first  collected,  tho 
4 proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  each  year  of  the  course  has  not 
changed  materially.  In  the  first  year  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  33.1  per  cent  in  1907  to  36.6  per  cent  in  1918;  in  the  second 
year  a slight  decrease*  from  26.5  per  cent  to  25.7  per  cent;  in  the 
" third  year  a more  pronounced  decrease,  from  22.4  per ‘cent  to  19.5 
per  cent;  and  in  tho  fourth  year  a slight  increase*  from  18  per  cent  ; 
to  18.2  per  cent.  These  slight  proportional  changes  are  not  readily 
apparent  from  the  figure. 

A comparison  between  the  curves  in  figure  10  indicates  fairly  accu- 
rately the  School  mortality.  The  enrollment  in  the  first  year  in  1907 
becomes  the  enrollment  in  the  Second  year  in  1908,  the  enrollment  in 
, the  third  year  in  1909^  and  the  enrollment  in  tho  fourth  year  in  1910. 
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The  enrollment  of  21,856  ip  tho  first  year  in  1907  reduces  to  17,674 
in  the  fourth  year  in  1910.  TTio  mortality  within  Jhcsc  secondary 
sclfools  is  therefore  4,182,  or  19.1  per  cont  for  studeflts^ntering  in 
1907.  This  percentage  docs  not  include  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
fourth  year  who  fail  to  graduate.  If  these  are  included  the  mortality 
increases  to  7,447,  or  to  34.1  per  cent. 

It  is  dosirablo  to  secure  a series  of  stable  percerftagcs  showing  the 
mortality  of  students  as  thoy  advance  in  tho  course  from  tho  first  to 
the  second  year,  from  the  second  to  tho  third,  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth,  and  from  the  fourth  year  to  graduation.  To  ascertain  those 
percentages  the  ^ogress  of  a single  class  through  ^school  would  not 
give  a dependable  ratio ; it  would  ho  subject  to  variation  with  different 
classes  entering  the  private  secondary  schools  in  different  years. 
A more  stable  group  of  ratios,  unaffected  by  variable  reports,  may  ho 
computed  by  socuring  the  average  enrollment  for  a period  of  con- 
secutive years  for  tho  number  of  students  in  each  year  of  the  course 
and  by  ascertaining  the  mortality  percentages  between  these  averages. 

■ It  is  necessary -to  observe  that  the  averago  enrollment  in  any  class 
(first  year,  second  year,  etc.)  lags  one  year  behind  the  average  enroll- 
ment in  the  classnext  above  it.  Tho  Averages  must  be  computed,  there- 
fore, for  different  consecutive  periods  as  follows:  The  average  enroll- 
ment in  the  first  ^tar  from  1907  to  1915  was  39,187;  in  the  second 
year  from  1908  to  1916,  32,887;  in  the  third  year  from  1909  to  1917, 
26,672;  and  in  the  fourth  year  from  1910  to  19  1 8,  24,833.  The  aver- 
age number  graduating  from  1910  to  1918  was  19,638.  The  loss 
between  the  first  average  and  the  second. is  6,300,  or  16.1  per  cent  of 
the  number,  in  the  first  year;  between  the  second  and  the  third  is 
6,215,  or  18.9  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  second  year;  between  tho 
third  and  fourth  is  l.,839;  or  6.9  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  thirc^ 
year;  and  between  the  average  fourth-year  enrollment  and  tho 
average  number  of  graduates  is  5,195,  or  20.9  percent  of  the  number 
' in  the  fourth  year.  The  total  loss  between  the  first-year  average 
enrollment  and  the  fourth  is  14,354,  or  36^  por  cent,  and  between  tho 
first-year  Average  and  tho  average  niipner  who  graduate  is  19,549, 
or  almost  50  per  cent.  I n jtftRSr  WTJnfsionly  four-fifths  of  tho  students 
enrolled  in  the  fourth  yonKgraduatejmd  only  half  of  those  who  enter 
private  secondary  schools  gra 

Considering  the  averago  enrollment  in  the  urst  year  (39,187)  as 
the  base,  it  is  found  that  16.1  per  cent  of  this  numbor^jll  not  enter 
the  second  year,  an  additional  15.9  per  cent  will  not  enter  the  third 
yoar,  an  additional  4.7  per  cent  will  not  enter  tho  fourth  year,  and 
an  additional  13.3  per  cent  of  those  who  do  enroll  tho  fourth  year 
graduate.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  these  mortal- 
ity.percentages,  vizt  16.1,  15.9,  4.7,  and  13.3,  with  tho  percentages 
given  above,  viz,  16.1,18.9,  6.9,  and  20.9,  which  are  competed  respec- 
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tively  on  the  averuge  enrollments  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  of  the  course.  * The  former  series  when,  added  give  tho 
total  mortality  of  50  per  cent,  while  tho  latter  series  can  not  bo 
accumulated. 

The  methods  suggested  above  for  estimating  school  Mortality  are 
only  approximate.  Students  attending  schools  offering  a course 
, shorter  than  four  years  often  have  no  opportunity  to  continue  tlieir 
school  work  after  they  have  completed  the  courso  offered.  These 
students  are  counted,  by  the  methods  employed  above,  as  among 
those  who  drop  out  of  school.  Possibly  they  may  complete  the 
secondary  course  in  a public  high  school.  Students  who  transfer., 
from  a private  high  school  to  other  types  of  schools  not  represented 
in  this  chapter  have  been  considered  anynig. those  dropping  out  of 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  completing  a public  high  school 
offering  a short  course  may  enter  private  secondary  schools.  Also 
some  transfer  from-public.  to  private  secondary-  schools.  It  is  assumed 
, that  these  two  factors  compensate  for  each  other,  or  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. Since  all  appreciable  errors  likely  to  occur  are  compen- 
sating,  it  is  hold  that  the  mortality  percentages  given  above  are 
essentially  correct. 

If  there  were  po  school  mortality,  the  four  curves  representing 
enrollment  would  fall  nearer  together,  and  the  enrollment  in  any 
. class  in  any  year  would  be  equal  to  the  enpllmcnt  in  the  class  below 
it  for  the  year  just  procoding.  A line  joining  these  hypothetical 
points  representing  the  enrollment  of  the  same  class  for  four  con- 
secutive years  would  run  parallel  to  the  base  line.  The  negative 
♦ slope  or  declination  of  a av  line  joining  the  actual  enrollment  points 
representing  the  same  class  in  different  years  indicates  approximately 
the  mortality  rate.  If  there  is  no  mortality,  such  lines  will  run 
parallel  to  the  zoro  line.  The  greater  the  incline  the  greater  the 
mortality.  For  example,  the  line  joining  the  point  21.856  in. 1907 
with  21,403  in  1908  is  not  so  precipitous  tis  the  line  joining  the  latter  P 
point  with  tho  point  18,086  in  1909.  Tho  mortality  between  the 
• second  and' the  third  year  is  greater,  therefore*,  than  that  between 
tho  first  and  the  second  "year  for  the  class  entering  in  1907.  Caution 
should  be  used  in  employing  this  method  of  comparing  mortality 
rates  since  tho  "same  declination  on  widely  different  parts ' of  the 
scale  does  not  give  close  approximations. 

STUDENTS  IN  DENOMINATIONAL  AND  NONSECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 


An  inspection  of  figure  .11  snows  that  the  enrollment  in  denomi- 
national schools  has  exceeded  the  Enrollment  in  nonsectarian  schools 
since  1900.  The  increase  in  enrollment  since’  1909  has  been  alniost 
wholly  due  to  students  in  denominational  schools.  The  enrollment, 
in  nqnsectarian  schools  since  1900  has  deceased  from  57,173  ytp^ 
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50,721,  while  the  enrollment  in  denominational  schools- has  increased 
from  53,624  to  108,024,  or  has  “more  than  doubled.  An  inspection 
of  Table  2 shows  that  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  denominational 
schools  has  been  ^ue  almost  wholly  to  the  increasing  number  of 
students  in  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and. 
Lutheran  schools  show  \ slight  gains  for  this  18-year  period.  The 
curves  in  figure  11  are  yeiy  similar  in  outline  to  those  in  figure  2, 
which  represent  the  number  of  schools  reporting. 


Table  5. — Denomin 
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Religious  denominations. 


Baptist 

Christian 

Christian  Science 

Church  of  tha  Brethren. . 

Congregational. 

Episcopal. 

Evangelical. 

FWenas 


Schools. 


| Instruct- \ Stu* 
j ors.  j dents. 


Jewish. 

Latter  Day  Saints . 

laithmn 

Menncnite  Brethren 

Methodist 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

Methodist  Protestant 

Moravian 

Naaarene 

NewChurcb.\.f 

Norwegian  Evangelical  Free  Church. 

Pentecostal  Holiness 

Pillar  of  Fire 

Presbyterian \...: 

Reformed  Cljureh \ 

Roman  Catholic 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Unitarian : 

United  Brethren*^ 

United  Evangelical 

universalist 
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8, 129 
1,256 
.157 
329 
2,086 
5,826 
115 
2,289 
226 
5,<o3 
3,9fi 
. 497 

6,367 
2,090 
• 14 
70 
346 
112  ■ 
19 
22 
40 

3,531  ■ 
710 
61,823 
1,805 
•80 
203 
52 
301 


Total. 


1,478  I*  9,482  . 108,024 


A complete  distribution  of  instructors  and  students  in  private  high 
schools  and  academies  as  to  denominational  control  is  given  in  Tablo 
5.  A distribution  of  schools,  instructors,  and  students  for  the  lead- 
ing denominations  is  shown  by  Statfs  in  .Table  15. 

# , * 
STUDENTS  TO  A SCHOOL.  ' 

The  average-number  of  students  in  private  high  schools  and  acade- 
"mies  has  increased  from  56  in  1900  to  77.1  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of 
37.7  per  oent.  A marked  increase  in  the  size.' of  schools  occurred  be- 
tween 191ff  and  1918°,  when  the»  average  was  raised  from  70.5  to.  77. 1-. 
The  relatively  high  averages  occurring  from  1903  to  1909  are  proha- 
b)y  "due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  sohools  continued  to  report  while  a 
number  of  the  smaller  sohools  did  not  report  or  were  discontinued  as 
explained  elsewhere..  It  is  doubtful,,  therefore,  if  these' 
(1903-1909)>re consistent  with  the  ayerigea for  other 
pKyeys.*’  ' : •••  '•  •••"  .y‘-'  • - «■- — ■ V " V-rri...  <.■; 
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equally  divided.  Since  that  date  tho  two  lower  curves  diverge, 
indioating  that  there  is  a tendency  for  these  private  schools  to  enroll  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  girls  than  boyB.  ThO  total  number  of 
colored  students  enrolled  has  increased  from  2,390  in  1900  to  9,107 
in  1918,  or  253  per  cent.  This  percentage  is  significant  in  view  of  .the 
fact  that  the  corresponding' increase  in  the  number  of  white  students 


PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

The  statistics  of  private  high  schools,  exclusively  for  colored  youth 
ate  shown  in  detail  in  Table  29  and  in  summarized  form  in  Tables  26 
and  27.  Altogether,  133  schools  of  this  type  reported.  Of  these 
schools,  105  offer  a four-year  course.  The  total  number  of  instruc- 
tors was  780  and  the  total  number  of  students  9,032.  Of  this  num- 
bet>  7,885  students  are  enrolled  in  four-year  schools.  An  additional 
number  of  75  colored  students  were  enrolled  in  other  private  secV-  ' 
ondary  schools.  The  total  number  6 1 graduates  reported  was.J^ 

Tho  total  number  of  colored  students  in  military  drill-'w^te' 
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distribution  of  enrollment  by  course  of  study  is  shown  in  Table  26. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  iii  the  libraries  of  these  schools  was 
122.705,  and  the  total  valuation  of  all  property  was  $6,036,849.  In 
all,  129  schools  reported  a u>lal  income  of  $999,765. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  AS  TO  ADVANCEMENT  AND  AS  TO  SEX. 

-The  vortical  scale  in  figure  15  shows  the  distribution  of  studonts  as 
to  the  class  in  which  they  are  enrollpd.  Over  one-third  of  .the  stu- 


Flo.  15* —DUtributlon  of  student*  In  private  high  schools  and  academies  as  to  the  year  fn  which  thay  i 
enrolled  and  m to  sex,  1917-18. 

dente  (5$,  143)  are  in  t^e  first  year;  a1>out  one-fourth  (40,751)  are  in 
the  second  year;  ahnoet  one-fifth.  (31,016)  are  in  the  third  year;  antjj 
18.2'per  cent  (28,835)  are  in  the  fourth  year.  The  horizontal  scale  4 
shows  ..the  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  year  of  the  course. 
A striking  feature  of  this  sex  distribution  is  that  the  percentage 
girls  remains  about  the  same  as  students  advance  in  the 
operate  in  private  secondary  schools  to 
ln  school.  The  number  of  girls,  however,  constitutes 
hdf  tbe  tptaJ  enroll  men  t in  each  year.  . . > 1 
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By  noting0  the  vertical  axis  in  figure  16  it  is  found  that  90.1  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  private  secondary  schools  are  enrolled  in  four- 
year  schools;  3.2  per  cent  in  three-year  schools;  1.6  per  cent  in  two- 
year  schools;  and  5.1  per  cent  in  one-year  schools.  These  percentages 
should  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the 
number  of  schools  in  'figure  5.  While  85.6  per  cent  of  the  schools 
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^Distribution  of  158,746  student*  molted  in  private  high  schools  and  academies  according  to  the 
emount  of  schooling  oflerai,  1017-18. 


offer  a four-year  couwe,  they  enroll  90.1  per  cent  of  the  students;  x 
while  7.1  per  cent  of  the  schools  offer  a three-year  course,  they  enroll 
only  3.2  per  cent  of  the  students;  while  3.8  per  cent  of  the  schools 
offer  a two-year  course,  they  enroll  only  1.6  per  cent  of  ' the  students; 
and  while  3.5  per  cent  of  the  schools  offer  a one-year  course,  they 
register  5. 1 per  cent  of'the  students.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  . , 
larger  scho6ls  offer  a four-year  or  one-year  course.  " The  exact  average 
size  of  schools  in  each  class  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  number 
of  students  in  each  group  of  schopla  by  the  corres^ndihg  number 
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schools.  The  average  size  of  the  four-year  schools  is  81 ; of  the  jthree- 
year  schools,  35;  of  the  two-year  schools,  32;. and  of  the  ono-year 
schools,  111. 

The  horizontal  scale  of  figure  16  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  students  according  to  the  length  of  the  school  term.  A very  small 
percentage  of  students  in  four-yeanschools  have  a term  of  140  days 
or  fewer,  as  indicated  by  that  part  of  the  diagram  colored  black. 
About  half  of  the  students  in  four-year  schools  have  a term  of  161  to 
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Fio.  17.— R*t«  of  Increase  In  the  number  of  stndents  In  private  high  schools  and  academies  as  compared 
with  that  Id  the  total  population  ft  to  1*  1900-1 91$.  (The  average  enrollment  since  1900  is  121 ,215. 

The  enrollment  for  each  year  since  1900  Is  divided  by  this  average  to  get  tbe  Index  nu miners  for  students. 
The  similar  method  used  In  securing  tbo  population  Indices  Is  given  In  detail  In  the  chapter  on  “Indus- 
. trial  Schools  lor  Delinquents.”  The  " moving  average"  Is  secured  by  averaging  the  indices  tor  seven 
consecutive  years  and  plotting  the  average  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  series.  Tho  moving  average  shows 
the  general  tread.) 


180  days.  Over  one-fourth  have  a term  of  181  to  200  days.  Comb  in- 
hag  the  last  two  groups,  it  is  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  students 
< indour-ye&r  schools  have  ft  term  exceeding  180  days.-  For  all  schools 
1 combined,  it  is  found  that  1.8  per  cent  of  the  students  have  a term  of 
]>40  days  or  fewer;  that  7.8  per  cent  have  .a  term  of  141  to  100  days; 
thiit  47.7  per  cent  have  a term  of  161  to  180  days;that  27.7  per  cent 
^ye.a^lteim.of  181  to  200  days;  and  that  15  per  cent  have  & term 
2P0days.  The  (xnresponding  percentages  appearing  on 
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the  graph  should  ho  compared  with  these  percentages  for  all  types, 
combined.  Thus  the  percentage  of  students  in  three-year  schools 
having  a term  of  161  to  180  days  (28.5  per  cent)  is  not  nearly  so  largo 
as  the  corresponding  percentage  (47.7  percent)  for  allgroups  combined. 
The  students  in  one-year  schools  have  either  a very  short  term  (20.6 
per  cent  of  the  students)  or  a- very  long  term  (38.1  per  cent  of  the 
students.)  m 

COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY 
STUDENTS  IN  PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  IN  THE  TOTAL 
POPULATION  5 TO  18  YEARS. 


By  reducing  the  population  5 to  18  years  and  the  enrollment  in 
private  secondary  schools  to  index  numbers,  it  is  possible  to  compare  % 
rates  of  increase.  The  method  used  in  securing  the  indices  is  to 
divide  the  population  each  year  by  the  average  population  for  the 
period  1900-1918,  and  Ho  divide  the  enrollment  each  year  by  the  „ j 
average  enrollment  for  the  same  period.  The  respective  curves  are 
then  plotted  according  to  the  indices  appearing  at  the  top  of  the  figure. 
The  population  curve  shows  a fairly  steady  increase,  but  the  enroll- 
ment curve  takes  the  same  general  course  as  that  rep  resenting  the 
total  enrollment  in  figure  8.  The  sudden  fluctuations  in  this  curve 
have  been  eliminated  by  applying  a moving  average  to  the  index  ' 
, numbers  for  enrollment,  as  explained  above.  The  rate  of  increase 
between  any  two  consecutive  years  is  indicated  approximately  by  the 
slope  of  the  curve  joining  these  points.  Thus  from  1914  to  1915  the 
population  curve  has  about  the  same  slope  as  the  moving  average, 

( indicating  that  rates  of  increase  are  about  equal.  Since  1914  the 

enrollment  and  the  population  have  also  increased  at  about  the  same 
| rate.  If  the  extremities  of  the  two  curves  are  compared,  it  is  found 

that  the  moving  average  has  increased  a little  more  rapidly  than  the 
population  curve.  The  drop  in  the  enrollment  curve  from  1900  to 
**  1909  has  been  explained  elsewhere.  This  part'  of  the  enrollment  curve 
• and  the  corresponding  moving  average  should  not  ho  compared  with 
the  population  indices.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  compare 
graphically  the  absolute  enrollment  with  the  tptal  population  18  j 
years  without  reducing  the  actual  numbers  to  indices.  Any  relation-  | 
ship  existing  would  have  been  imperceptible,  since  the  totals  would 
have  occupied  widely 'different  parts  of  the  scale. 

NUMBER  GRADUATES. 


A distribution  of  graduates  according  to  sex  is  shown  graphically 
in  figure  18.  Until  1909  the  nvimber  of  boys  graduating  was  about  tli$ 
same  as  the  number  of  girls.  * Since  that  date  the  number  of  girls 
graduating  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  boys,  as 
indicated  by  the  divergence  of  the*two  lower  curved  in  the  figure. 


I 
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Fig.  19.  Graduates  from  private  high  schools  going  to  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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parable  to  the  number  graduating  in  1918.  Since  the  Bureau  of 
Education  collects  statistics  only  for  even-n umbered  years,  the  exact 
number  of  graduates  in  1917  is  not  known.  It  can  be  estimated, 
however,  from  the  number  graduating  in  1916  and  1918.  In  1916 
the  total  number  of  graduates  was  22,99 Y,  including  10,768  boys 
and  12,223  girls.  In  1918  the  total  number  of  graduates  was  23,832, 
♦including  10, 01 8 boys  and  13,614  girls.  The  average  of  these  respect- 
ive numbers  gives  approximately  the  number  of  graduates  in  1917, 
viz,  total,  23,412;  boys,  10,493;  and  girls,  12,919.  It  is  found  from 
Table  11  that  the  total  number  of  graduates  (class  1917)  who  went 
to  college  in  1917-18  was  9.186,  including  6,091  boy9  and  3,095 
girls,  and  that  the  total  number  who  went  to  other  institutions, 
such  as  normal  schools,  business  schools,  trade  schools,  etc.,  was 
3,981,  including  1,056  boys  and  2,925  girls.  Assuming  that  the 
estimat^made  above  are  correct,  it  is  found  that  39.2  per  cent  of 
m the  graduate^n  1917  went  to  college  in  1917-18  and  that  an  additional 
Pi 7 per  cent  weh^to  other  schools,  making  a total  of  56.2  per  cent 
who  continued  their  education  after  graduating  from  the  private 
secondary  school.  These  percentages  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  shown  in  Table  11,  columns  11  and  15,  which  are  based 
on  the  number  graduating  in  1918. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  compare  the  percentages  of  boys  and 
girls  graduating  from  private  secondary  schools  who  go  to  other 
institutions  of  learning.  Of  the  10,493  boys  graduating  in  1917, 
58  per  cent  went  to  college  in  1917-18  and  an  additional  10.1  per 
cent  went  to  other  schools  Altogether,  68,1  per  cent  of  the  boys 
continued  their  education  after  completing  the  work  of  tho  private 
secondary  school.  , Of  the  12,919  girls  graduating  in  J 9 17,  24  per  cent 
went  to  college  in  1917-18  and  an  additional  22  per  cent  went  to 
other  schools.  Altogether,  only  46  per  cent  of  the  girls  graduating 
in  1917  continued  their  education  after  completing  the  secondary 
school.  By  comparing  the  percentages  of  boys  and  girls  going  to 
college  it  is  found  that  2.4  times  as  groat  a proportion  of  boys  as  girls, 
graduating  from  the  private  secondary  school,  will  attend  college, 
while  almost  2.2  times  as  great  a proportion  of  girls  as  boys  will  go 
to  other  schools.  The  great  influx-  of  girls  to  private  commercial 
schools  during  the  war,  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  may  partly 
account  for  the  large  percentage  of  girls  graduating  from  private 
secondary  schools  who  go  to  other  schools  not  of  collegiate  rank. 
The  9mall  percentage  of  boys^enrolled  in  normal  schools  and  privato 
commercial  schools  indicates  that  teaching,  bookkeeping,  steno- 
graphic and  secretarial  wo^k,  etc.,  are  not  so  attractive  to  boys  as 
t6  girls.  Consequently,  boys  go  to  colleges  a^/d  universities, while 
& proportionally  large  percentage  of  girls  go  to  Other  schools,  such 
as  normal  schools,  business  schools,  etc. 
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It  has  been  estimated  above  that  50  per  cent  of  the  students  enter- 
ing private  secondary  schools  do  not  remain  to  graduate.  It  has 
just  been  shown  tha^onj^ 56 .2  per  cent  of  those  graduating  con- 
tinue their  education  in  other  institutions.  There  is  an  additional 
loss,  therefore,  of  43.8  per  cent  after  graduation  from  the  secondary 
school.  Of  100  students  entering  private  secondary  schools,  only 
50  will  graduate  and  ohly  28  or  a little  over  one-fourth  the  original 
number  will'  enter  college  or  other  educational  institutions.  Con- 
sidering only  the  graduates  going  to  college,  it  is  found  that  only 
20  students  out  of  the  100  entering  the  secondary  school  will  enter 
college  four  years  later.  In  other  words,  four-fifths  of  the  students' 
entering  high  school  will  not  enter  college. 


Dumber  of  schools  reporting  the  various  courses  of  study. 

It  Will  be  observed  in  figure  20  that  practically  all  {schools  (2,019) 
offer  the  academic  course.  Until  1918  all  schools  were  considered 
as  offering  an  academic  course.  The  number  of  schools  offering  a 
commercial  course  has  increased  from  614  in  4911  to  872  in  1918. 
The  number  of  schools  offering  a course  in  home  economics  has 
increased  from  186  in  1911  to  411' in  1918.  The  high  point  in  the 
curve  in  1915,  viz,  511,  is  probably  an  error  The  number  of  schools 
offering  £ teachers’  training  course  has  remained  practically  the  same, 
increasing  only  from  259  in  1911  to' 281  in  1918.*  The  number  of 
schools  offering  a course  in  agriculture  has  increased  from  100  to  152 
within  the  same  period,  and  the  number  offering  a technical  or  manual 
training  couise  from  102  to  194.1  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  each  course  for  each  year  since  1910  is  given  in  Table  3.  Only  a 
.small  percentage  of  students  .in  private  secondary  schools  are  enrolled 
in  these  special  courses,  outside  of  the  commercial.  Ohly  a small 
percentage  of  schools  offer  a course  in  manual  training,  in  home 
economics,  in  agriculture,  or  in  teacher  training.  The  private  high 
schools  are  largely  academic. 

STUDENTS  in  MILITARY  DRILL.  \ 


As  will  be  noted  inTable  1,  no  data  were'  collected  from  1907  to  1913, 
inclusive,  from  private  secondary  schools  concerning  the  number  of 
students  in  military  drill.  Since  1913  the  enrollment  in  this  subject 
Has  increased.  In  1914,  86  schools  reported  6,835  students  in  this 
subject;  in  1915,  113  schoofet reported  8,836  students;  in  1916, 134 
schools  reported  10,324  students;  and  in  1918,  532  schools  reported 
31,532  students  in  military  drill.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  schools  offering  milit&iy  drill  has  increased  almost  four-fold 

, 1 As  shown  in  Table  1 3,  lift  schools  offer'  trade  training  courses  in  vhfeh  1,834  students  ineoroUM, 
Including  1,875  boys  and  1,9M  girls.  The  purely  trade  training  soboots,  pubUo  and  private,  will  bo 
treated  ta  another  chapter.  . f 
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ami  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  this  subject  over  three-fold. 
By  reference  to  Table  9 it  will  be  noted  that  65  schools  offer  military 
drill  for  girls,  enrolling  2,639  girls  in  this  work.  Previous  to  19 
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Flo.  20.— Private  high  schools  and  acaderrjes  ottering  the  various  courses  of  study,  1900-i0]t^ 

girls  were  reported  as.  being  enrolled,  in  military  drill.  The  boys 
taking  military  drill  number  28,893  and  are  enrolled  in  474  school^. 
About  one-fourth*  of  the  private  secondary  schools  offer  military  drill 
. and  about  one-fifth  of  all  secondary,  students  in  all  private  secondary 
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schools  arc  enrolled  in  this  work.  * The  effect  of  the  war  in  stimulat- 
ing private  secondary*  schools  to  offer  military  training  is  clearly 
evident. 

LIBRARIES. 

♦ 

The  average  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  private  high 
schools  and  academies  has  increased  from  1,264  volumes  in  1000  to 
2,122  volumes  in  1918.  The  relatively  high  averages  from  1004  to 
1009  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  only  tho  larger  schools  reported 
during  this  period.  Tho  data  for  1904  are  probably  erroneous. 


Fio.  ?!.  Avorape  number  of  volumes  iu  the  libraries  of  private  high  schools  and  aeadenfiee,  1900-1918, 
6 ' 


PROPERTY. 

• By  rcferenco  to  Table  23  it  will  be  found  that  1,680  schools  reported 
grounds  and  buildings  valued. at  §176,897,407.  If  e^cli  of  the  other 
schools  had  the  same  average:  valuation  ($105,296),  the  aggregate 
for  all  2,058  schools  would  bo  $216,699,168.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  tho  property  is  used  by  both  elementary  and^econdary 
pupils. 

Altogether,  1,638  schools  reported  tho  value  of  scientific  apparatus, 
furniture,  machinery,  libraries,  etc.,  amounting  to  $-15,568,693  If 
each  school  not  reporting  this  information  had  .the  same  average 
valuation  ($9,505),  tho  total  valuation  of  such  property  |n  the"2,058^ 
schools  would  be  $19,561,290. 


Only  336  schools  reported , endownient  funds,  aggregating 
$34,179,242. 

In  all,  788  schools  reported  expenditures  for  sites  and  buildings 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  $5, *052, 289.  . 
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INCOME* 


As  shown  in  Table  24,  only  168  private  secondary  schools  received 
money  from  public  appropriations.  The  total  amount  thus  Appro- 
priated was  $441,463. 

The  toiah  amount  received  from  tuition  and  other  educational 
fees  was  $13,662,413,  as  reported  by  1,393  schools.  .The  total  amount 
received  from  productive  funds  was  $1,945,781,  as  reported  by  331 
schools.  The  number  of  schools  reporting  this  information  agrees 
fairly  well  with  the  number  reporting  the  value  of  productive  enaow- 
ment  funds,  rz,  336  schools.  Assuming  that  the  $1,945,781  is  the 
income  on  the  total  amount  of  productive  funds,  $34,179,242,  the 
rate  of  interest  received  is  5.69  per  cent. 

Altogether,  977  schools  reported  an  income  fromn  other  sources  ” 


anmpnting  to  $6,602,372.  The  total  income  available  for  use  was 
$22,652,029.  The  total  number  of  schools  reporting  income  was 
1,761.  These  schools  enrolled  12^,720  students.  The  average  in- 
/tome  per  secondary  student,  therefore,  was  $179,  as  shown  inTable  25. 
■ This  average  should  be  used  with  care,  since  the  income  reported 
includes  receipts  for  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school 
The  income  from  tuition  fees  per  secondary  student  Was  $108,  as 
shown  in  Table  25,  Pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  contribute  also 
to  this  tuition  fund  of  $13, 662, 41 The  total  per  capita  income  of 
$179  and  the  J>er  capita  income  of  $108  from  student  fees,  while  not 
strictly  accurate,  in  that  elementary  pupils  are  not  considered,  are 
probably  equally  erroneous.  The  ratio  between  them,  60  per  cent, 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  student  fees  support  private  secondary 
schools. 

Altogether,  186  schools^received  endowment  funds  amounting  to 
$1,748,258.  . . 

JWJR-yEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  several  rej*^qn9  it  is  desirable  to  show  separately  the  statistics 
of  four-year  p^aterocondary  schools.  Of  the  2,058  schools  report- 
ing, 1,760  offer  a course  of  at  least  four  years.  Of  the  14,199  instruc- 
tors in  private  secondary  schools,  13,011,  or  over  91  per  cent,  are 
employed  in  four-year  schools.  These  four-year  schools  enroll 
143,027  secondary  students,  or  90.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
Students  reported.  In  1918,  of  the  23,832  graduates  reported, 
21,256,  or  89.2  per  cent,  were  graduates  of  four-year  schools.  Strictly 
speakmg,-  these  are  the  Only  graduates  who  are  eligible  to  attend 
college.-  The  number  of  graduates  from  these  four-year  schools  is 
73.7  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  feurth  year.  In  other  words, 
p&r  cent  Of  Btudehta  in  the  fourth  year  of  four-year  schools  fail 
to  graduate.  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  fourth-year  enrollment 
often  includes  student  Filtered  b grades  beyond  the  secondary 
school.  Thk  ©sedition  teUds  to  m&fe&se  the'  graduation 
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percentage  (26.3  per  cent)  above  what  it  really  should  be.  It  is 
impossible  to  compute  mortality  percentages  between  the  enrollment 
of  one  year  and  another  in  four-year  schools,  since  statistics  of  such 
schools  have  not  been  segregated  in  preceding  reports. 

If  the  total  number  of  graduates  reported  for  all  schools  (23,832) 
is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  fourth  year  (28,835), 
a quotient  of  82.6  per  cent  is  obtained.  This  quotient,  indicating  a 
loss  of  only  17.4  per  cent,  is  erroneous,  since  one-year,  two-year,  and 
three-year  schools  also  report  graduates  but  have  ho  fourth-year 
enrollment.  The  method  used  in  connection  with  a discussion  of 
figure  10,  in  estimating  mortality  between  the  fourth  year  and  gradu- 
ation, is  likewise  probably  erroneous  to  the  same  degree,  since  a similar 
method  has  been  used  in  ascertaining  it.  Expressed  mathematically, 
17.4  per  cent  is  to  26.3  per  cent  as  2Qj9  per  cent  is  to  an  unknown 
quantity*  which  is  found  to  he  31.6  per  cent.  This  result  means  that 
31.6  per  cerit  of  students  enrolled  in  the  fourth  year  of  private  second- 
ary schools,  from  1910  to  1918,  did  not  graduate,  a loss  of  almost  one- 
third  instead  of  one-fifth  (20.9  per  cent)  as  computed  above.  Both 
percentages,  h6wever,  have  value,  the  one  showing  the  graduation 
mortality  for  ajl  schools  combined  and  the  other  for  four-year  schools 
only.  The  decrease  in  graduation  mortality  from  31.6  per  cent  for  a 
nine-yew*  period  to  26.3  per  cent  in  1918  is“  very  commendable. 

From  the  1917  class  8,378  graduates  of  four-year  schools  went  to 
college  and  an  additional  3,647  graduates  went  to  other  institutions. 
Assuming  that  the  same  number  of  graduates  from  the  class  of  1918 
will  continue  their  education  in  1918-19,  it  is  found  that  39.4  per  cent 
will  attend  college  and  17.2  per  cent  will  go  to  . other  schools.  In 
other  words,  56.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  four-year  schools  will 
continue  their  education. 

Of  100  students  registered  in  the  fourth  year  of  four-year  schools, 
Vonly  74  will  graduate  and  only  42  wall  enter  college  or  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  A high<mortality  rate  is,  , therefore,  shown  between 
the  last  year  in  high  schools  and  the  first  year  in  college. 

By  reference  to  Table  22  it  is  found  that  32.4  per  cent  of  the 
students  ehrolled  in  four-year  schools  are  in  the  first  year,  26.6  per 
cent  in  the  second  year,  20.8  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  and  20.2  per 
* cent  in  the  fourth  year.  The  corresponding  percentage  distribution 
of  enrofiment  for  all  private  secondary  schools  is  36.6,  25.7,  19.5,  and 
18.2  per  cent  for  t^ese  respective  years.  Since  jthe  first  percentage 
in  the  latter  group  (36.6)  includes  unclassified  and  special  students, 
the  first  percentage  in  the  former  group  (32.4)  comes  more  nearly 
representing  the  correct  percentage  in  the  first  year.  Since  the  last 
percentage  in  the  former  group  includes  students  enrolled  beyond 
secondary  grades,  the  letter  percentage  comes  more  nearly  represent- 
. uig  the  correct  percentage  enrolled  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  secondary 
schools.  For  all  schools  combined  the  following  distribution  percent-^ 
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»g68  are  estimated  to  be  essentially  correct:  First  year,  34  per  cent; 
second  year,  27  per  cent;  third  year,  21  per  cent;  and  fourth  year, 
18  per  cent;  the  fourth  year  including  all  students  in  these  schools 
doing  collegiate  work.  * - ■ „ . . 

Tabl*  e.— Priy^U  high  schools  and  academies— Schools,  instructor*,  secondary  strident* 
and  elementary  pupils,  1917-18,  ’ 


State. 


United  States. . 


Alabama... 

Arizona 

Arkansas. . . 
California.. 
Colorado.*. 


Connecticut.. 
Delaware. ... 


Florida., 
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Table  7.  Prxvati  high  school*  an$  academes — Enrollment  of  secondary  students  by  years 
tn  the  tjOSS  schools  reporting , 1917-18.  * 


States. 


First  year. 


Rerond  year. 


Alabama.. 
Arizona . . . 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado . . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa .!.!!' 




Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi . 
Mis^uri..., 

Montana... 


‘Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexioo 

New  York..., 


North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
8(*ith  Dakota... 

Tennessee 


Texes 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. , 


West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


* . 
!r  » 

] 

i 
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1 

If 

s. 
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m 

J3 
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5 

6 
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8 

1 
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16 

1 
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It 

IS 

2,044 
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1,959 

18,500 

22,251 

1,874 

14.263 
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1.760 

12,842 

15,998 

42 
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491 

38 

210 
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352 

38 

165 

313 
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135 
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0 

85 
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7 

59 

90 

7 

46 

57 

40 

4| 

15 

180 
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14 

79 

91 

15 

64 

83 

12 

34 

62 

H3 
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934 

83 

443 

852 

79 

315 

641 

75 

302 

580 

13 
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13 

36 
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13 

24 
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11 

9 
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58  1 

j 683 

I 54 
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100 
526 

806 

50 
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845 

3® 

6 

25 

17 

51 

645 

35 
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78 
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384 

31 

290 

i£ 

38 

5 

25 

17 

47 

470 

42 

111 

47 

262 

350 

28 

301 

91 

451 

38 

4 

24 

17 

44 

514 

68 
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78 

200 

337 

33 

392 

86 

373 

13  i 
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10 
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8 

67 
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383 
505 
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91 

36 
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24 
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87 

35 

73 
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90 
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80 
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67 
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39 
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64 
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28 
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Taji  k 8.— Private  high  schools  and  academia — Distribution  of  students  according  to  the 
length  of  course  offered,  1917-18. 


State*. 

One-year  high 
schools. 

Two-year  high 
schools. 

Three-year  high 
schools. 

Four 

Num- 

ber 

re* 

port- 

ing. 
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Per 
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of  > 
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ing. 
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of  1 
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2 i 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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United  States. . . . 

n| 

8, 0b2 

i 

5.1 

79 

2,531 

1.6 

146 

6, 105 

3.2 

1,760  1 

Alabama 

2 1 

!>7 

4.2 

3 

62  | 

2.7 

4 

136 

6.0 

33 

Arisona 

1 

i 7 

j 

1 

3 

85  : 

10. 9 

12 

California 

1 

36  1 

.8 

7 

200  1 

4.4 

75 

Colorado 

2 

26 

3.3 

n 

Connecticut 

6 

472 

11.1 

2 

3.2 

38 

Delaware 

1 

21 

6.2 

1 . 1 

1 

18 

6.3 

4 

District  of  Columbia. 

2 

900 

33.3 

.. 

1 

35  1 

1 1.3 

1 

20 

24 

Florida 

1 

40 

5.1 

17 

Georgia 

3 

185 

5.1 

6 

106 

| 2.9 

6 

1U3 

2.9 

44 

Idaho 

3 

72 

5.1 

1 

14  ! 

1.0 

1 
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9.1 

8 

UUnolA 

3 

53 

.7 

4 1 

170 

2.2 

7 
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2.6 

80 

Indiana 

1 

10 

.4 

2 

88 

3.3 

33 

Iowa 

2 

,157 

4.2 

5 

115 

3.1 

12 

302 

8.2 

67 

Kansas 

o 

206 

10.5 

22 

Kentucky 

1 

‘ 11 

.4 

4 

1G8 

5.3 

2 

■.  34 

1.1 

59 

Louisiana 

1 

176 

7. 7 

o 

40 

2.0  ! 

8 

215 

10.8 

28 

Maine 

31 

Maryland 

3 

255 

9.2 

1 I 15 

| . 5 

1 

35 

1.2 

36 

Massachusetts. 

0 

1,880 

17.7 

* 

l 

1 fi 

267 

2.5 

85 

Michigan 

0 

0 

.0 

| 1 

i io 

.4 

3 

99 

2.3 

54 

Minnesota 

1 

373 

7.0 

I 3 

64 

1.2 

1 

202 

3.8 

49 

Mississippi 

4 

178 

9.5 

23 

Missouri. 

3 

t i:t2 

3.2 

4 1 K4 

2.0 

3 

98 

2.3 

44 

Montana 

V 

10 

Nebraska 

1 

1 ■ * * ’ 

20 

1.5 

1 

17 

l’.3 

1 

30 

i 

! 2.3 

22 

New  Hampshire 

1 

! 27 

1.0 

2 

76 

2.0 

20 

New  Jersey 

1 

13 

.3 

0 

0 

.0 

4 

171 

| 3.6 

58 

New  Mexico. 

1 

1 11 

4.3 

6 

New  York 

14 

509 

2.9 

6 

! 118 

.6 

5 

128 

* 7 

197 

North  Carolina 

3 

319 

6.3 

2 

i 38 

.« 

8 

247 

j 4.9 

53 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

47 

9.6 

8 

Ohio .. 

1 

58 

1.1 

\ 

1 182 

3.4 

12 

561 

10.6 

61 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

A 

l « 

2.8 

2.2 

2 

35 

! 41 

20 

15 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

7 

1,360 

10.0 

j V 

509 

3.7 

14* 

719 

5.4 

110 

10 

South  Carolina 

3 

418 

2i.5 

- 

309 

15.9 

17 

South.  Dakota 

1 

24 

3.3 

10 

Tennessee 

1 

138 

2.8 

6 

117 

2.4 

3 

68 

1.4 

48 

Texas 

1 

210 

4.6 

1 

23 

.5 

2 

21 

' 76 

00 

Utah.. 

1 

125 

2.9 

15 

Vermont 

16 

Virginia............... 

3 

98 

2.3 

4 

73 

1.8 

6 

97 

2.3 

47 

Washington 

a 

57 

3.9 

24 

West  Virginia! 

• 

14 

WJsocxufai 

2 

91 

17 

l 

54 

u i a 

32 

Wyooatac 

, 1 

3 

ir-vear  high 
schools. 


Per 

Ktu-  | cent 
dent'-.  ; of 
1 total. 


143,027 


1,W9 

516 

6^6 

4,413 

aw 

3,643 

302 

1,751 

3 

3,232 

1, 198 
7,143 
2,683 
3,120 
1,748 

2,950 

1,816 

2,701 

2,477 

8,408 

4,224 

4,722 

1,687 

3,860 

896 

1,240 

2,569 

4,572 

242 

17,243 

4,447 

441 

4,620 


10,022 
1. 102 
1,216 
706 
4,608 

4,283 

4,157 

1,771 

S,«(30 

1.380 


3,21$ 

240 


9a  1 


87.1 
1«0.0  - 

80. 1 

94.8 

96.7 

85.7 

88.5 

64.7 

94.9 

89.1 

84.8 

94.5 
96.3 

84.5 

89.5 

93.2 

79.5 

100.0 

89.1 

79.8 

07.3 
88.0 
00.5 

92.5 

100. 0 

94.9 

06.1  w 

06.1  * 

95.7 
95  \8 

88.0 

00.4 

84.9 

93.1 

07.8 

80.9 

100.  § 

62.6 
96.7 

93.4 

94.4 

97.1 

100.0 

96.1 

100.0  4 
96.7 
100*0 


Si 
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Taiii.k  0.  — Private  high  sellout*  and  academies — Mil  it  ary  drill  in  1917- Id. 


States 

Total  secoi 
students 
military  c 

g 1 1« 

l!  41 

* 1 g s ! 

S 1 l*  : 

id  ary 
i In  I 

lrill.  < 

I 

= ! 
g 

St 

|5 

A. 

Schools  reporting,  j £j 

rs  In  ml 
drill. 

*!  i 

P 
1-9  « 

d '5  s? 
o-3  « 

H 

Numberof  boysln  £ 

military  drill.  J 

| Schools  reporting.  '*  c 

kin  mi 
drill. 

= ! 1 
|£ 

!a| 
Za  8 

6- 

lltary 

£ 

■si 

■j! 

fl3 

36 

7, 

Dots  In  mJ 
drill  in  191 

f°i 
f i*«  1 

liis.-i 
i-M  i 

o5  \tr  . 1 

Llitary 

15-16. 

If 

si 

is 
•s  c 
7 

13 

> ; 

2 i n 

532  |39, 1*08  . 

4 

6 ! 

« j 

36,380  I 

28,833 

8 

l 

65 

9 

10 

11  : 
134  ! 

14  j 

i 

railed  state?; 

31,532  \ 

1 

474  | 

3,528  | 

2,639  j 

11,977  | 

10,324 

Alabama 

(J  i 

575  j 

485 

8 1 

475 

410 

1 

100 

76 

3 ! 

286 

222 

2 

127  ! 

127 

2 j 

127 

127 

1 

, 1 

330  : 

206 

7 

286 

178 

j 

> 44 

30 

L 

879  - 

747 

13 

684 

597 

3 

195 

150 

7 | 

327 

327 

(’nlwndo  i 

1 | 

27  1 

27 

1 ! 

27 

27 

j 

Coimi'dicut i 

1 

18  i 

1,721 

1,624 

17 

1,683 

1,586 

'l 

38 

38 

2 

172 

147 

l H'l  u 'v  life 

1 1 

47  1 

1 

47 

47 

1 

Distrirl  itf  l 'nlinnliifv 

4 : 

376  1 

374 

4 

376 

374 

l i 

148 

112 

Florida 

ft 

189 

172 

6 

167 

lf.ll 

1 

22 

11 

3 

157 

130 

(iporfuti 1 

' 18 

946 

605 

14 

GOO 

453 

5 

346 

152 

G 

556 

566 

Iduhu. 

4 

185 

94 

4 ! 

1S5 

!4 

IllinoU ! 

! 18 

1,200 

'.'48 

14  | 

1,023 

806 

6 

177 

142 

3 

305 

306 

Inill:tn:i 

i 5 

876 

804 

5 : 

876 

864 

3 

610 

534 

I OX  It 

1 N 

364 

230 

13  1 

285 

151 

T 

79 

79 

1 6 

370 

231 

6 , 

370 

231 

1 

14 

14 

Keniuckv . J 

1 11 

481 

4«* 

11  | 

'481 

t' 

< 

3 

247 

236 

IjOilLilnno- 

: 10 

358 

328 

10 

358 

328 

Maine  . . . 

2 

111 

105 

2 | 

111 

1U5 

Man- land ; 

: 10 

488  ! 

! 451 

9 

422 

388 

1 

66 

63 

4 

205 

192 

Massachusetts . .* 

23 

2,  1W2  i 

! 1.849 

20 

1,951 

1,647 

3 

‘341 

302 

3 

733 

226 

Michigan 

1 12 

645 

i 503 

12 

645 

503 

Minnesota 

1 14 

1,383 

1,120 

14 

1,302 

1,118 

1 

21 

2 

3 

617 

617 

MUsksi^pi. 

1 10 

716 

694 

10 

716 

(V.V4 

6 

316 

319 

Missouri . . 

1 9 

1,064 

1,034 

9 

1^064 

1,034 

5 

517 

617 

Mon  Lana. . 

: 3 

166 

120 

3 

137 

108 

1 

28 

12 

Nebraska 

5 

129 

90 

1 

5 

1 

129 

90 

4 

1 

15 

16 

New  Hampshire 

1,  255 

611 

1,255 

611 

2 

386 

179 

New  Jersey 

2J 

2, 916  I 

1,933 

24 

2,612 

1,740 

5 

304 

193 

348 

296 

New  York 

97 

7,220 

4.783 

79 

0,3t» 

4,171 

18 

821 

612 

24 

1, 862  ; 

1,028 

North  ('aroUnn 

22 

1,419 

906 

21 

1,331 

818 

1 

88 

88 

6 

334 

334 

North  Dakota 

1 

10 

10 

1 

10 

10 

Ohio 

9 

669 

483 

7 

356 

316 

3 

213 

167 

l 

142 

142 

Oklahoma 

• 4 

76 

36 

2 

9 

5 

2 

67 

31 

* 

Oregon 

7 

.2.17 

235 

4 

163 

160 

3- 

134 

75 

1 

30 

30 

Pennsylvania 

38 

3,244 

2,504 

32 

2,796 

2,152 

0 

448 

442 

9 

847 

885 

Rhode  Island * 

1 

140 

136 

1 

140. 

136 

3 

248 

203 

South  ('arolina 

519 

507 

519 

507 

163 

97 

South  Dakota 

2 

57 

43 

o 

57 

43 

2 

79 

51 

Tennessee 

15 

1,657 

1,468 

14 

1.5)0 

1,441 

1 

27 

27 

4 

431 

393 

Texas 

16 

1,145 

1,064 

16 

1,138 

1,062 

1 

7 

2 

6 

364 

339 

Utah 

3 

213 

79 

3 

213 

79 

Vermont , 

4 

208 

161 

4 

208 

161 

** 

i 

Virginia 

16 

1,857 

1,809 

16 

1.857 

1.809 

9 

873 

873 

Washington 

6 

104 

86 

3 

42 

40 

2 

62 

46 

West  Virginia 

4 

286 

285 

4 

286 

285 

3 

267 

267 

Wisconsin 

g 

872 

813 

8 

872 

813 

3 

404' 

344 

348 
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Table  \0.— Private  high  schools  and  academies— Percentage  (Hstributiqn  of  total  enroll- 
ment of  secondary  students  by  sex  and  by  enrollment  in  each  year  of  the  course,  1917-JS. 


Total 

number 

of 

second- 
ary stu- 
dents 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

In  first  year. 

Jn  second 
year. 

In  third 
year. 

In  fourth 
year 

State. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

Per 

oont 

of 

total. 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

P *f 
cent 
of 

total. 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

18 

United  States 

158,745 

45  5 

54.5 

58,143 

36.0 

40,751 

25.7 

31,016 

19.5 

28,835 

18.2 

Alabama  — * . .• 

2.294 

39.1 

60.9 

877 

38.2 

562 

24.5 

478 

20.9 

377 

16.4 

Arlkona 

516 

44.6 

55.4 

193 

37.4 

139 

26.9 

103 

20.0 

81 

15.7 

Afhmw 

78L 

45.7 

54.3 

368 

47.1 

170 

21.7 

147 

18.9 

96 

12.8 

California 

4,052 

35.4 

64.  6 

1,519 

82.7 

1,295 

27.8 

956 

20.6 

882 

18.9 

Colorado 

795 

17.9 

82.1 

318 

40.0 

218 

27.4 

149 

18.8 

110 

13.8 

Connecticut 

4,249 

54.4 

45.6 

1,549 

SO.  5 

1,029 

24.2 

820 

19.3 

851 

20.0 

Delaware 

341 

58.4 

41.6 

104 

80.5 

66 

19.4 

70 

20.5 

101 

20.6 

District  of  Columbia 

2, 706 

30.7 

60.3 

1,363 

50.3 

408 

15.0 

412 

15.5 

’ 523 

19.2 

Florida 

779 

38.9 

61. 1 

302 

88.  8 

175 

22.5 

138 

17.7 

164 

21.0 

Georgia « 

3,626 

36.8 

63.2  , 

» 1,371 

37.8 

969 

26.7 

713 

19.7 

573 

15.8 

Idaho 

1,412 

45.8 

54.2 

667 

46.5 

353 

25.0 

261 

18.5 

141 

10.0 

Illinois ...  

7,560 

38-6 

61.4 

2, 754 

30.4 

1,993 

26.4 

1,397 

18.5 

1,416 

18.7 

Tfidiann . . 

2, 687 

53.2 

46.8 

819 

30.5 

735 

27.4 

662 

24.6 

471 

17.5 

Iowa 

3,694 

30.5 

60.5 

1,402 

39.6 

900 

24.3 

652 

17.7 

680 

18.4 

Kansas 

1,954 

36.1 

63.9 

691 

35.4 

s 559 

28.6 

308 

15.7 

396 

20.3 

KentuclT >>..  . 

3,163 

43.4 

56.6 

1,252 

39.6 

827 

26.1 

594 

18.8 

490 

15.5 

Louisiana 

2,  283 

47.4 

52.  6 

809 

39.8 

582 

25.5 

♦ 486 

21.3 

306 

13  4 

Maine 

2,701 

47.7 

52.3 

803 

29.  7 

674 

25.0 

618 

. 22. 9 

606 

22,4 

Maryland . 

2,782 

52. 9 

47.  1 

9$2 

35.7 

756 

27.2 

519 

! 18.6 

515 

18.5 

Massachusetts 

10,645 

47.3 

52.7 

4,550 

42  7 

2, 274 

21.4 

1,934 

18.2 

1,887 

17.7 

Michigan 

4,339 

3^.0 

66.0 

1.507 

34.7 

1,104 

25.5 

909 

20.9 

819 

18.9 

Minnesota 

5,361 

45. 5 

► 54.  5 

2,003 

37.3 

1,529 

28.5 

1,025 

19.2 

804 

15.0 

Mississippi 

Missouri . 

1 , W 'A 

54. 1 

-45.9 

678 

36.4 

503 

27.0 

408 

21.8 

•276 

14.8 

4,174 

48.2 

51.8 

1,537 

36.  9 

1,107 

26.5 

825 

19.8 

705 

16.8 

Montana. . . 

896 

38.1 

61.9 

356 

39.7 

- 228 

25.5 

162- 

18.1 

150 

16.7 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

1,307 

31.8 

68.2 

493 

37.7 

302 

23.1 

265 

20.3 

247 

18.9 

2,672 

69.6 

30.4 

627 

23.5 

706 

26.4 

639 

23.9 

700 

26.2 

New  Jersey 

4,  7fil 

63.7 

36.3 

1,348 

28.3 

1,239 

26.0 

1,117 

23.5 

1,067 

22.2 

New  Uexloo .... 

2.53 

37.6 

62.4 

94 

37.2 

78 

30.8 

42 

16.6 

39 

15.4 

New  york 

17,998 

47.3 

62.7 

6,603 

36.2 

4,550 

25.3 

3,483 

19,tf 

3,462 

19.2 

North  Carolina 

5,051 

47.7 

52.3 

1,865 

86.9 

1,320 

26.2 

1,001 

19^8 

865 

J7.1 

North  Dakota 

488 

27.1 

72.9 

’ 219 

44.9 

120 

25.8 

86 

17.6 

67 

11.7 

Ohio 

5,321 

28.6 

71.4 

2,103 

39.5 

1,413 

266 

1,045 

19.6 

760 

14.3 

Oklahoma  

849 

31.7 

68.3 

323 

38.1 

219 

25.8 

152 

17.9 

155 

18.2 

Oregon 

814 

29,1 

70.9 

287 

35.3 

229 

28.1 

163 

20.0 

135 

16.0 

Pennsylvania. 

13,500 

47.3 

52.7 

5,211 

38.6 

3,225 

23.9 

2,411 

17.9 

2,653 

19.0 

Rhode  Island 

1,162 

62,8 

37.2 

344 

29.0 

295 

25.4 

1250 

21.5 

273 

23.5 

I 

? 

I 

1.943 

53. 1 

40.9 

913 

47.0 

461 

23.7 

360 

18.0 

219 

11.3 

South  Dakota 

729 

34.3 

06.7 

298 

40.9 

202 

27.7 

128 

17.6 

101 

13.8 

Tennessee 

4,931 

61.4 

38.6 

1,702 

35s  7 

1,196 

24.2 

1,018 

20.7 

956 

19.4 

fe::::::::::::::::: 

4,537 

47.4 

52.6 

1,642 

36.2 

1,239 

27.3 

910 

20.1 

746 

16.4 

4,282 

S8.8 

01.2 

1,382 

32  2 

1,694 

37.2 

727 

17.0 

679 

13.6 

Vermont 

1,771 

57.5 

42.5 

536 

30.3 

497 

28.1 

379 

21.4 

359 

20.2 

Virginia 

4 ,‘200 

61.6 

88.4 

1,327 

31.0 

1,097 

26.1 

918 

21.9 

858 

20.4 

‘Washington 

1,437 

29.3 

?a  7 

506 

35.2 

373 

20.(7 

299 

20.8 

269 

18.0 

Wert  Virginia 

884 

44.0 

*6.0 

243 

27.5 

260 

29.4 

203 

22.9 

178 

20.2 

Wlaotasta 

3,360 

ao.2 

49.8 

1,115 

33.2 

911 

27.1 

636 

18.9 

098 

30.8 

Wyoming 

m 

89.2 

oa  8 

68 

28.3 

05 

27.1 

48 

aao 

59 

24.6 

■i  ■■■ii 
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Table  11. — Private  high  school*  and  academies — Graduates,  1917-18. 


Graduates,  class  1917, 
who  went  to  oollege  or 
univmjty  in  191/-18, 


ij 

lib 


Graduates,  class 
1917,  who  went 
to  othei  schools 
In  1917-18.  k 


United  States.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa — 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Ixxiislana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

1 Mtchitrin 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montane 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


p£ 


IS 


; 3 

: o 


North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.*. . . 
8outh  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Taxes 


Utah 

Vermont.. .. . . . 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia . 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


ag 

Iv.® 
O — 

g£ 

s 

s 

a. 

is 


& 

li 

I'll 

J2S 

?al 

O 

16 


J 

10,218 

13,6141 

21.832! 

15.0 

1,326 

6, 091 

1 

3,095:9,186 

38.5 

1,0562,92.5 

3, 381 

16. 7 

13,167 

s«! 

92 

218 

310, 

13.5 

1ft 

, 64 

51 

105 

33.9 

3 

32 

35 

11.3 

140 

7; 

35 

36 

71 

13.8 

4 

6 

2 

8| 

111.  3 

5 

3 

8 

11.8 

16 

13j 

32 

57 

, 89 

H.4 

4| 

! 10 

1 

' 11 

Il2.4 

1 

6! 

7 

7.9 

18 

7ft 

268 

476 

*744 

16.0 

53 

' 162 

183 

34« 

146.4 

IS 

161 

170 

24.1 

524 

11 

9 

80 

98 

KUj 

*1 

i 6 

25 

31 

31.6 

1. 

32| 

33 

,33. 6 

64 

43 

482 

342 

824 

19.4! 

■34! 

! 271 

82 

353 

42.8 

82 

13 

11.5 

448 

5 

23 

21 

44; 

12.91 

51 

i 28 

13 

41 

93.2 

2 

3 

5: 

,11.4 

46 

32 

52 

ri 

223 

8. 2] 

15] 

! « 

50 

90 

40.4 

5; 

20 

25 

ill-* 

115 

17| 

36 

75 

ml 

14.2, 

81 

"35' 

12 

9 

21 

18.9 

0 

15 

15 

13.  SJ 

36 

4S| 

117 

«0E> 

4 1 7j 

11.5j 

75 

79 

154 

36.9 

59 

58 

117 

2S.1 

271 

W 

68 

74 

142! 

lO.l! 

lo! 

27 

16 

43 

30.3 

2 

6 

8 

5.6 

51 

8ft 

540 

■ 

1,220; 

16.11 

62i 

j 560 

141 

701 

57. 4 

111, 

242 

353 

28.0 

1,054 

35 

2411 

I 2351 

477, 

17. 8' 

28 

131 

54 

185 

3M  8 

26 

63 

* 89 

18.6 

274 

7fi 

198 

470 

668 

18. 1 

d 

. 89 

83 

172 

25.7 

23 

127 

150 

22.5 

322 

2. 

119 

205 

324 1 

16.  6' 

| 

1 2l! 

, «: 

42 

73 

22.5 

14 

«l 

42 

13. 0 

115 

53 

161 

233 

394 

12.5 

37 

73 

61 

134! 

34.0 

18 

67; 

85 

21?  fl 

219 

34 

119; 

117 

236 

103 

24; 

68! 

1 47 

115, 

,48.8 

28 

27, 

55 

23.3 

170 

30 

200 

272l 

472| 

17.5! 

' 23| 

; 98 

42 

140 

29.7 

16 

34! 

50 

10.6 

190 

3ft 

244  air 

451 1 

1ft.  2 

20, 

; 124 

,56 

180 

39.9 

12 

35' 

47 

10.4 

227 

90 

674 

1,W2 

1,716.16.1' 

64 

1 *■ 

457; 

| 20S! 

ftftO 

38.4 

68 

214! 

282 

16.4 

942 

50 

217 

451 

668 

15. 4I 

3*! 

991 

120 

219:32.8 

27; 

98' 

1 125 

181 

344 

49 

309 

433, 

742 

13. 8| 

! 48 

J 211 

6 

217; 

29. 2 

16. 

137 

153 

20.  ft 

370 

24: 

116 

113 

229 

12. 2| 

! 17 

68 

27 

95141.  5 

■ ft 

12 

21 

9.2 

116 

51, 

268 

313 

581 

13.91 

: 3n| 

t us 

S3 

201; 

34. 6 

IO! 

' 87 

97 

16.; 

■m 

10 

i 

52 

lr> 

145j 

16. 21 

9 

33 

31 

64' 

l44.  1 

1 

5i 

20 

25 

17.2 

89 

1 

i 20 

56 

14T 

203  15.5 

13 

1 17 

IS 

35, 

; 17.  2 

9! 

1J 

12.8 

61 

23, 

34? 

1+6 

488, 

18.3; 

1 16 

I 202 

15 

217; 

1+4.4 

20j 

34 

54 

11.1 

271 

to 

, 476 

373 

849 

17.8 

46 

1 304 

i 07 

401; 

(47.2 

24| 

93 

117 

188 

518 

IS? 

14 

34 

13. 4, 

3 3 

; 7 

1029.4 

2j 

5 

7 

20. 6 

17 

200 

j 1,135 

1,422 

2,557 

14.2 

!-  150 

528 

! 327 

85.5 

33.4 

, !W| 

| 

570 

22.3 

.1,425 

58 

287, 

366, 

! 

| 

12.9 

*45 

210 

to 

374 

42.0 

24| 

, 36 

60 

9.1 

334 

9; 

; i5 

40 

M 

13.1 

’ 6 

8 

I 0 

17 

26.5 

8 

20 

32 

60,0 

49 

75 

249 

iH 

874 

16.4 

20 

138 

141 

279 

31,0 

9 

1(18 

177 

2ft3 

456 

10 

30 

H 

82 

9.7 

11 

7 

17 

24 

29.3 

i 

14 

16 

1ft  6 

40 

1Sj 

57 

i * 

117 

14.4 

9 

24 

30 

54 

|4ft2 

SO 

1 43 

36.7 

01 

125 

; 1,064 

1,657 

2, 721 

202 

94 

701 

373 

1.074 

89.  h 

44 

205 

249 

9.2 

1,323 

10 

I 87-  75 

163 

,13.9 

7 

73 

7 

Kft4ft4 

2 

17 

1 19 

11.7 

99 

21 

88 

93 

181 

9.3 

18 

84 

: 40 

121 

168,5 

u 

1 r 

1 '28 

15.i 

152 

10 

39 

62 

101 

13.9 

8 

12 

11 

23  22.8 

15 

20 

35 

34.6 

58 

53 

399  245 

644  13.1 

36 

228 

1 74 

3 02 

46.0 

43 

35 

i 78 

12.1 

380 

*1 

, 288 

333 

621 

13.7 

44 

170 

I 121 

291 

46.8 

33 

48, 

81 

18  0 

373 

14 

1 id  22* 

381 

8.9 

9 

32 

-48 

'so 

21 . 1) 

<\ 

; 1$ 

25 

It 

105 

It 

■111 

226 

^37 

19.0 

14 

60j  19 

69 

frO.  5 

10 

21 

31 

ft* 

[ 100 

61 

1 325 

197 

522 

12.4 

38 

241 

59 

300 

;52. 4 

37 

32 

m 

182 

! 369 

26 

' 49 

118 

167 

11.6 

15 

■ 28 

36 

to 

38,3 

6 

S3 

50 

383 

123 

14 

76 

77 

153 

17.3 

11 

! 44 

1 

| 10 

54 

j3VS 

1 

16 

17 

11.1 

71 

33 

226 

273 

499 

14.9 

25 

! 132 

59 

191 

3-8.3 

30 

54 

84 

188 

273 

2 

1 ■ • 

*7 

W 

10  8 

s 

i « 

i * 

"88.  a 

0 

3 

3 

11.5 

13 

1 Many  of  these  graduates  did  not  complete  a 4*year  coursed  See  Table  31. 

1 Tbeee  percentages  are  essentially  correct.  No  data  on  the  number  of  graduates  In  1917  were  collected. 
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Tari.k  12. — Private  high  school s and  academia — -Enrollment  of  secondary  students  by 
courses  of  study,  191 7-18. 


In  academic  course-*. 


In  commercial  courses.* 


In  technical  or  manual 
training  course.'.  . 


# States. 

I 

W> 

1 

i . 

e. 

c 

8 

3 

h 

o 

1 

i 

3 ' 
£ 

| Schools  reporting. 

Boys. 

i 

w 

J3 

a 

c 

Total. 

Schools  reporting.  J 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

0 

3 

4 ! 

1 5 ' 

: 6 

7 ! 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

United  States 

2,019 

61,587 

71,034 

132,021  872 

9,157  ;14,644 

23,801 

194 

3,301 

2, 479 

5,780 

Alabama 

42 

799 

1,117  1 

| 1.9U) 

8 

49  ! 

! 89 

i 138 

3 

153 

21 

174 

Anxona 

7 

204 

264 

408  ■ 

2 

26  ! 

i 18  i 

i * 44 

1 

38 

2 

40 

Arkansas 

15 

314 

401  j 

715  . 

7 

35  1 

44 

79 

1 

5 

0 

5 

CaUlomla 

83 

1,537 

2,689  | 

1 4,22lt 

38 

157  1 

1 408 

565 

4 

41 

20 

61 

Colorado 

13 

143 

643 

786  1 

ft 

29 

155 

184 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

45 

2,066 

1,029 

3,095 

7 

155 

319 

474 

2 

44 

22 

66 

Delaware 

ft 

156 

129 

2S5  i 

i 3 

43 

13 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

27 

098 

1.781 

2,479 

12 

1W 

175 

279 

1 

10 

* 20 

30 

Florida. 

17 

265 

351 

6)9  ! 

! 4 

44 

51 

95 

3 

■51 

22 

73 

Georgia 

54 

1,178 

2,098 

3,270 

13 

87 

113 

200 

8 ’ 

33 

141 

174 

Idaho 

12 

441 

500 

1,001 

7 

45 

129 

174 

6 

203 

17 

230 

Illinois — 

94 

2,507 

4,098 

6,605 

: 49  1 

1 450 

1, 019 

1,478 

5 

18 

141 

159 

Indiana 

35 

1.299 

1,139 

2,438 

l 21 

140 

208 

348 

2 

15 

0 

15 

Iowa 

Xrt 

1.037 

2,409 

3, 440  i 

i 35 

2X9 

411 

700 

C 

82 

107 

189 



24 

586 

942 

1,528  , 

16 

103 

211 

314 

1 

12 

0 

12 

Kentucky 

62 

1,274 

1,8^0 

2,894 

23 

148 

270 

418 

7 

22 

66 

Louisiana 

37 

91 

805 

980  , 

, 1* 

231 

247  ; 

1 478 

4 

m 

49 

118 

Maine 

31 

1.107 

912 

2,019 

12 

95 

142 

! 237 

12 

31 

14 

45 

Maryland 

41 

1,240 

1,130 

2,370  j 

• 15 

223 

174  ! 

307 

3 

21 

50 

71 

Massachusetts 

95 

4,535 

4,312 

8,897 

43 

427 

1,321 

1 1,748 

8 

310 

67 

377 

Michigan 

5ft 

1,403 

2,661 

4,004 

' 31 

191 

465 

! 656 

5 

tJ9 

37 

106 

Minnesota 

54 

1,887 

2,600 

4,541  , 

, 32 

641 

526 

i 1,167 

9 

no 

42 

158 

Mississippi 1 

> 27 

757 

741 

1.498 

14 

266 

67  , 

333 

6 

112 

29 

141 

Missouri ! 

! 

1,822 

1,918 

3,740 

29 

251 

2X6 

■537 

4 

131 

46 

177 

Montana 

- 10 

232 

377 

009 

8 

129 

205 

! 331 

3 

’ 30  ■ 

72 

128 

Nebraska,  .v 

25 

363 

730 

1,099 

14  ' 

73 

iaT 

201 

3 

17 

53 

70 

New  Hampshire 

23 

1,054 

548 

2,202 

11  ! 

178 

200 

!.  378 

2 

19 

2 

21 

New  Jersey 

62 

2.889 

1,484 

4,373 

16 

144 

273 

417 

9 

78 

268 

346 

New  Mexico 

7 

95 

158 

253 

2 

2 

39 

, 41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  York 

221 

7,149 

8,425 

15,574 

77 

1,240 

1,050 

2,290 

10 

160 

203 

309 

North  Carolina 

60 

1,946 

1,978 

3,923 

13 

133 

85 

218 

12 

167 

231 

. 398 

North  Dakota 

8 

61. 

199 

200 

7 

30 

G6 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio 

76 

1,346 

3,125 

4,471 

47 

332 

940 

1,272 

6 

46  4 

385 

311 

Oklahoma 

22 

260 

484 

714 

, 12 

35 

106  1 

141 

3 

ia» 

16 

32 

Oregon 

16 

197 

497 

694 

28 

95 

123 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Pennsylvania 

133 

6,478 

6.059 

10,537 

67 

1,167 

2,223 

3,390 

12 

475 

168 

643 

Rhode  Island 

10 

067 

319 

966 

7 

.63 

109 

172 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8outh  Carolina 

26 

746 

467 

1,203 

10 

83 

119 

202 

5 

50 

121 

180 

South  Dakota 

11 

153 

256 

409 

■ 7 

86 

64 

149 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

67 

2, 767 

1,640 

- 4,407 

13 

81 

• 122 

203 

3 

55 

SI 

86 

Texes 

63 

1,717 

1,961 

3,678 

27 

281 

237 

518 

4 

81 

37 

118 

Utah... 

16 

1,112 

1,868 

2,480 

7 

303 

’ 707 

1,009 

9 

323 

30 

349 

Vermont 

16 

509 

748 

1,317 

10 

156 

238 

393 

, 2 

85' 

0 

K5 

Virginia 

. 59 

2,459 

1,251 

3,713 

20 

97 

241 

338 

i 1 

4 

0 

4 

Washington 

27 

371 

926 

1,297 

10. 

50 

82 

132 

L i 

7 

0 

7 

Wert  Virginia 

14 

360 

419 

779 

10 

43 

92 

135 

! 3 

0 

41 

41 

Wisconsin 

. 35 

1,314 

1,340 

3,iM 

23 

187 

350 

L 546 

i 4 

36 

74 

110 

Wyoming :... 

3 

93 

138 

231 

1 

1 

<3 

4 

1 0 

1 

„ 0 

r 

• 0 

0 

1 Schools  offering  only  the  commercial  course  have  been  Included  in  the  chaster  on  private  commercial 
schools.  * 
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Taki.k  i:».  -Private  high  schools  and  academies — Enrollment  of  stctmdunj  students  by 
courses  of  study,  1917-18. 


Teacher  training 
course*. 


Agricultural 

courses. 


Alulmma..  . 

ArUonu 

At  kansas 

California 

Colnf^ido 

Connecticut. . 

Delaware* 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Oeorgiu 


Idaho. . . 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa ■ 

Kansas. . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Marylaml 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota,. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. . . . 
New  Jersey^. . . 

New  Mexico. . 

New  York 


North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


Oregon. 


Utah. 


Washington... 

. West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


| Schools  reporting.  . 

c, 

o 

fi 

j 

'<3 

: Total, 

[ Schools  reporting.  J 

ij 

Total.  ; 

o 

3 

4 

u 

6 

8 

9 

2RI 

1,324 

4,884 

6,208 

152 

2, 290  1,324 

3,623 

A1 

10: 

54 

M 

; 6 

107 

217 

3 M 

■ ij 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

22 

40 

»r 

' :in 

46 

3 

If. 

17 

33 

:v 

3 

, 54 

1 

4 

0 

4 

i! 

2 

| 

6 

* ?i 

i 

2 

18 

0 

IK 

i 

2 

l 

, ® 

25! 

! 2 

1 28 

0 

' 28 

ol 

! 0 

, 0 

0 

0 

! o 

ft 

0 

0 

2, 

1 9 

9! 

; i 

o' 

, A 

fi 

/>i! 

13 

1 Jl 

I 24; 

! 2 

13 

40 

7 

, 147 

: 154j 

i 9 

62j 

185 

247| 

t 

23 

1 ‘ 

45 

! oil 

i 

204 ' 

rf 

U 204 

n; 

2 

: 90 

' 101 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

■ i 

0 1 15 

! 15. 

1 

6 

°i 

6 

\7: 

. 2 

161 

: 103' 

! 5 

32 

23! 

.Vj 

7\ 

■t  H 

84 

i 

! 92 

1 

1 

u>: 

17 

1ft 

181 

' 271 

452; 

7 

53 

41 

04 

10 

16; 

i 136 

142 

4 

55 

29; 

84 

10 

*4 

1 255 

; 250 

fi 

75 

0! 

75 

; 

0 

10 

10 

3 

24 

ioj 

31 

6 

25 

2*  t0, 

, 2H5 

3 

fil 

°, 

A 

70  241 

! 320 

2 

0 

0, 

',1 

7 

0 

, 133' 

‘ 133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

24. 

120 

141 

0 

VKI 

61 

151 

li 

' 27 

53. 

80' 

3 

:1k1 

22 

* GO 

i; 

0 

3 

3 

0 

ih 

O 

6 

: 15 

28 

195 

' 1 

, 223i 

2l| 

42 

63, 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

85 

1 0 

85 

IS; 

i 3 

0 

, 33 

23 

2 

17, 

1 2 

0, 

! 30 

i 30 

0 

LI 

: ft 

ft 

! l°i 

j '* 

I 178 

4 

234 

12 

246, 

■ ■ 20 

81 

436 

; 517 

15 

187 

339 

527 

1 4 

1 

’ 21 

! 25 

2 

17 

. 40 

63 

3 

0 

54 

1 54  j 

i*  2 

b 

20 

25 

3 

2 

21 

81 

1 23 

| 4 

U 

23 

37, 

K 

2 

j 

0 

■« 

* 

1 io 

303 

25ft 

! 652 

3 «! 

f 0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

O:  0 

1 ® 

! 0 

i 0; 

9 

128 

310 

, 447 

i 5 

82; 

! i*4 

j U6 

5 

I3l*177 

! 0 

6 

0 

; 7, 

1 

5ft 

i 131 

18ft 

* 

233! 

31 

264 

I i 

; l 

1 *4 

261 

320 

» 

83' 

49 

132 

! 67 

! m 

23ft 

i j 

1791 

i 0 

170 

j s 

i ** 

44 

1 

34 

0 

34 

1 li 

| 304 

221 

5 

27l-  34 

61 

''  1 

* 

55 

0 

0 

1 6 

0 

; 

. J 

31 

4U 

1 

4 

3 

7 

»! 

a! 

! 27 

2ft 

• 2 

9 

13 

1 'I 

, °l 

' 5 

n 

a 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 0 

20  20 

t o!  o 


ft 


o 
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Table  15. — Classification  of  private  high  scliools  and  academies  according  to  wntrol 

1917-18. Part  T. 


°e 

if 

C -g 

o « ■- 

C«. 

o 

fc  * 

Baptist. 

Christian.  . 

Congregational. 

States. 

Total  numb 
instructor 

JS  % 

is 

E X 

<3  ‘r‘ 

1 

xz 

A - 

Inst  motors. 

S 

1 -v 

i 3 

i & 

| ‘ 
1 

1 . 
c 

E 

1 

1 

1 . 

j j 

! x 

^ 2 

£ 

Instructors. 

1 

I 

J 

m 

1 * 

i 

3 

1 

•• 

6 

i 7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

18 

Cnlted  States.  . 

2,05k 

14.199 

158,745 

90 

559 

S.  129 

19 

„ 10s 

1.2.V5 

28 

212 

2,088 

Alabama * 

42  ; 

1S8 

36 

2,294 

516 

4 

24 

391 

1 

O 

in 

3 

rw> 

144 

Arizona 

* 

i u 

£L 

Arkansas 

15 

01 

7SI 

7 

© 

426 

California * 

83 

13 

4 5 

550 

80 

425  ^ 

4.652 

795 

4, 249 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

6 

47 

311 

Dlst.  Columbia 

28 

2G8 

2,706 

; 

Florida ■ 

IS 

92 

-779 

1 

8 

91 

1 

A 

26 

212 

Ceorgla... 

58 

315 

3,626 

16 

76 

1,320 

\ 

A 

ii“  * 

1 

1 

22 

U 

11  i 

4 

Idaho 

13 

107 

1,412 

Illinoh 

01 

36 

80 

055 

221 

370 

7,560 
2,687 
3. 694 

Iowa 

Kansas 

,24 

146 

1,9,  >4 

Kentucky 

00 

• 327 

3.163 

6 

34 

” 280 

3 

12 

180 

- 

Louisiana 

39 

200 

2.283 

0 

21 

221 

• 1 

12 

208 

Maine 

31 

109 

2,701 

0 

43 

773 

1 

7 

54 

Maryland 

41 

329 

2.782 

« 

Massachusetts 

97 

915 

10,645 

j 

16 

1 Tn 

Michigan 

58 

332 

4,379 

liU 

Minnesota 7 

54 

410. 

5,361 

2 

13 

269 

210 

203 

3 

38 

13 

8 

347 

159 

157 

Mississippi 

■ >- 

180 

396 

81 

1 ! 865 

4 174 

3 

21 

13 

1 

ti 

* * A A * 

Missouri 

:a 

2 

1 

O 

A 

1 

Montana 

ID 

'm 

O 

47 

2 

Ncltraska 

132 

1 307 

1 

New  Hiimfishiru 

2:1 

193 

2,072 

1 

9 

170 

i 

t 

1 

2 

6 

12 

61 

135 

Now  Jersey 

03 

534 

4,761 

1 

17 

225 

New  Mexico 

7 

45 

253 

New  York 

222 

1,803 

17,998 

l 

4 

37 

3 

19 

ioe 

North  Carolina 

Ofl 

354 

56 

0,051 

488 

16 

72 

1,228 

1 

(VI 

20 

166 

North  Dakota : 

9 

® 

M 

4 

Ohio 

78 

493 

5,321 

M9 

814 

13, 500 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  . 

23 

10 

140 

90 

123. 

1,20,5 

1 

7 

51 

i 

8 

181 

Pennsylvania 

2 

20 

126 

) 

Rhode  Island ]..■ 

South  ( arolina* ........ 

10 

94 

1,162 

1,943 

729 

South  Dakota 

11 

140 

78 

4 

Ol 

Tennessee 

58 

299 

4.931 

5 

16 

278. 

3 

<Y) 

Til  a 

£10 

1 

7 

86 

Texas ^ 

Utah 

04 

16 

380 

224 

4.53* 

4,282 

0 

* 39 

682 

1 

2 

46 

■ 

12 

95 

Vermont 

Virginia 

10 

00 

111 

363 

1,771 

4,200 

7 

45 

588 

l 

2 

7 12 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

27 

14 

174 

m: 

1,437 

884 

*'  3 

, 10 

204 

i 

/ 

Wisconsin ;.. 

35 

3 

294 

19 

3,360 

240 

] 

8 

98 

16 

146 

Wyoming J 

l 

7/5 

"06' 

_1 

1 

■ 

50872°— .21- 
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Table  15.  Classification  of  /rrivale  high  schools  and  academics  according  to  control 

1917-lXi — Part  III. 


Presb)  terlon.  ltoinan  Catholic 


States. 

1 

XJ 

£ 

Si 

. e 
'£ 
II 

1* 

"D 

B 

X 

|- 

! 

& 

1 i 

s' 

1 

iS 

S 

*2 

X 

1 

1 

.Instructors. 

Students. 

! 

e 

o 

Ji 

Students 

Schools. 

i 

1 ; 
1 ' 

1 

2 

i'7< 

i 

j 4 ' 

5 

e 

* 

8 

9 

10 

u 

18 

14 

is  i 

i 

United  States 

56 

|m7 

js.  531 

940 

5,501 

61,823 

20 

141 

1,805 

| 45 

322 

3,486 

m 

4,717 

Vlulxima 

6 

1 27 

| 255 

11 

37 

250 

1 

10 

i 

— r— 
42 

Arltonu 

1 

3 

12 

62 

Arkansas i - 

4 

i 20 

167 

! 1 

4 

68- 

samomia i 

Colorado i 

1 44 
1 9 

; 5 

1 2!4 

2,648 

490 

1 

1 

8 

5 

106  1 2 

10 

90 

33 

o 

234 
* 13 

341  ! 

4'i 

130  i 

Connecticut ! 

! 

43 

311 

A 

35 

1 

13 

Delaw  .re : 

I 

3 

! 26 

160 

District  of  ( oliunbia 
Florida 

| 1 

11 

! 7® 
| 26 
| 24 

II 

640 

207 

288 

1 

23  j is5  .... 

Oeorgta | 

6 

45 

| 204 

5 

4 

14 

1 

24 

26  : 
78  ' 

Idaho ' 

71 

3 

1 Tn 

! 2 

OA 

j 231 

niinois..: 

1 

6 

40. 

63 

429 

5.676 

12 

| i ju 

Xu 

9 

159 

Indiana.., 

Iowa 

24 

74 

113 

288 

1,388 
2 835 

1 

4 | 48 

! I 

s 

j 121 

5 

66  i 

1 e *1 

Kansas 

1 

10 

62 

l.i 

1 919 

i 5 

HI 

28 

1 

1 138 
! 478 

25 

3 

15  i 

Kentucky 

” 

i 25 

142 

i 1,104 
1 1,157 

r 

1 

'? 

70  ! 
30 

fsouisiana 

22 

123 

Maino 

i 

i 

1 

9 

) 76 

l 

10 

7 

71 

21 

20 

Maryland j 

13 

88 

! 619 

1 44 

W 

186 

CM 

Massachusetts 

246 

: 3,191 

3,107 
I 2 699 

1 

10 

**215 

J 

q 

1 |A 

Mirhlgart '. .. 

! * 

i 

40 

241 

2 

12 

12 

111 

fU 

u 

11* 

* ovi 

65 

Minnesota 

28 

186 
40  1 

j 

i in 

Q 

Mississippi 

3 1 

1 2t)  1 

1 220 

10 

’437 

1 1 

1 19 

O 

5 

76 

50 

92 

Missouri 

1 1 

4 

SI 

30 

233 

1 2,215 

! V 

I 801 

1 

18 1 

| i« 

8 

Montana 

. 

I 

8 

69 : 

1 

5 

65 

Nebraska 

■ i 

io  i 

79  i 

1 

\ 

New  Hampshire 

* 4 1 

13  1 

1 215 

1 

g 

80 

40 

14/ 

96! 

vn 

Now  Jersey 

I ! 

15  j 

j 231 

20  ! 

1*2  1 
43 

1,628 

1 

o 

New  Mexico 

Wam*  Vrtrlr  1 

1 1 

2 ! 

32 

6 1 
117  1 

221 

i 

North  Carolina ! 

11 

»| 

1 802 

S23 

■ 2 i 

10,514 

2 

2 

21 

3 

277 

36 

78 

21 

731  > 
113  j 

North  Dakota 

97  | 
340  1 
63  | 
84  : 
1 

419 

328  1 
4,064 
482  1 
538  1 

5,688 

1 

6 

d6 

Oklahoma 1 

ApAL^/ln 

1 

6 | 

66 

tM  , 
18  ! 
io  ; 

70 

1 

6 ! 
A | 

24 

60 

13 

135  | 

Pennsylvania ...! 

2 

**j 

9 

si 

F 1 

8 

87  j 

45 

869  ' 

3 

45 

1 

17  i 

1 

486  : 

Rhode  Island J 

6 

53 

753 

1 1 

«! 

South  Ciirollna 1 

5 

20 

230  ■ 

4 

81 

' 1 

1 

6 I 

28  1 

South  Dakota ! 

V 

5* 

1 268 

71 1 

Tennosseo ; 

2 

16 

421 

0 

22 

214 

2 

11 

143. 

25  i 

124  | 

Texas ! 

Utah : 

1 

2 

13 

16 

5* 

.154 

147 

6 

1,017 

63 

■ 

P 

210 

1 

3 ! 
i 

' 37  I 

71  ! 
*8  ( 
68 

106 

12 

13 

Vermont , 

4 

19 

74 

105 

206 

449 

830- 

l 

13 

19 

269 

168 

R 

Virginia ...i 

Washington ! 

»i 

20 

m 

13 

18 

1 

2 

4 

12 

30 

240 

V 

19 

2 

2 

West  Virginia 1 

22 

131 

A 

41 

309 

Wisconsin i 

19 

l 

140 

1 627 

| 

tj 

HI 

Wyoming i ...i 

' 62 

4 

*>* 

3 

35 

i 1 

Seventh  Day 
Adventist. 


Other  de-  i tW 

nominations.  I ^ onsertarian , 


I 


50,721 


094 

20 


158 

698 


87 


704 

214 


090 

417 

1,618 

1,688 

0,768 

1,003 

833 

485 

1,008 


1,858 
i,  150 

"wi 


S3 

470 


80 

1,007 

if  710 

52 

107 


*•  ) " . ■'  . / * v /.  *;  * V 7V-I 

■*  ~ -.r v '■  v 

2&M. A'- . . 
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Tahlk  18. — Tuo-year  private  high  schools  and  academies — Distribution  of  students 
according  to  length  of  the  school  term,  1917-1$. 


1 

{ Term  131  to  140 

j days. 

Term  141  to  160 
days. 

Term  161  to  180 
days. ' 

Term  1* 
da; 

Schools.' 

J 

s 

il  to  200 
ys.  1 

Term  over  200 
1 days.  ^ 

School* 

2 

1 

Stu- 

dents*. 

Schools.! 

1 

Stu- 

dents. 

SehooK 

1 

6 

Stu- 

dents. 

6tu-  ' 
dei)U.  , 

*» 

Srhool'J 

1 

In 

Stu- 

dent'. 

11 

1 * 

* 

1 

4 

5 

United  States . . . 

4 

118 

8 | 

143 

35  | 

1,262 

24 

tttft 

> 

372  i 

Alabama 

0 

0 

2 1 

36 

l ! 

\ 26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

o 1 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

36 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

o : 

0 

o i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

134 

District  of  Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

Georgia 

0 

0 

V 

11 

4 

95 

0 

n 

0 1 

0 

Idaho * . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

33 

2 

123 

Indiana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

61 

2 

54 

0 

0 i 

Kansas.. 

1 

5S 

0 

0 

1 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

168 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

1 1 

21 

0 

0 

1 

25 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan.. 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

1 

19 

0 

0 

2 

45 

0 

0 

Missouri, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

06 

! 

18 

0 

0 

Nebraska. . . . . j 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

] 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* Q 

1 

27 

0 

0 

New  Udktco 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

New  York...  * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

5 

104 

1 

, H 

North  Carolina 

0 

0 

1 

27 

l 

11 

0 

0 

. 0 

Ohio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

140 

42 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

24 

^0 

0 

Oregon 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 

IS 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

1 1 

27 

1 

17 

5 

396 

2 

69 

0 

0 

Teneasee 

0 

0 

1 

11 

2 

29 

‘ 3 

77 

1 . 0 

0 

Texas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

1 

• 23 

Virginia 

1 1 

12 

1 

22 

2 

11 

0 

0 

! o 

0 

Wisconsin..: 

0 

0 

'0 

i 

0. 

2 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

1 This  school  has  a term  of  130  days  or  fewer. 
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Tabus  21.- -Four-year  prhat€  hi$hi<^U~School8,instrxictorg,  ttudenU,  and graduate* 

1917-18. 


States. 


Instructors  ofsecon- 
I dary  students. 


Secondary  students. 


Four-  I 
year  j 
schools, 


report-  , w 
ling,  j Men.  ^ 


Total. 


I'uited  States. 


* Alabama. . 
Arizona.. . 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana . . 
Maine...;. , 
Maryland'. . 


Michigan.. .'. . 
Minnesota.... 

Mississippi. ... 
mn 


Missouri 


Nebraska. . . 
New  1 1 amps' 
Now  Jersey. 


Now  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
Boutb  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tenne»ev 

Texas 

Utah.... 

Vermont 

.Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


| 

■J 

i 2 

! 3 

4 

1 5 

« 

..  1,700 

:4,9fi9 

■ 8.042 

13,011 

65,321 

33 

* 51 

! 108 

159 

775 

IS 

18 

30 

230 

29 

; 23 

52 

330 

75 

147 

1 373 

520 

1,603 

11 

n 

J G5 

76 

117 

3S 

iso 

| 157 

343 

2,140 

15 

! 27 

42 

192 

24 

64 

! 180 

250 

531 

1/ 

37 

52 

89 

303 

44 

80 

I 189 

275 

1,172 

S 

35 

i 49 

84 

554 

80 

191 

! 380 

577 

2,683 

33 

99 

1 114 

213 

1,399 

67 

72 

255 

327 

845 

22 

51 

80 

137 

604 

59 

9(1 

\'  214 

319 

1,273 

2S 

79 

i 91 

170 

940 

* 31 

76 

! 93 

1G0 

1,287 

36 

133 

1*3 

316 

1,210 

85 

303 

| 516 

818 

3,631 

M 

01 

200 

321 

1,434 

49 

154 

! 226 

380 

2,017 

23 

70. 

93 

109 

929 

44 

12t 

{ 228 

352 

1,880 

10 

%> 

! 53 

81 

341 

22 

*34 

88 

122 

367 

20 

58 

123 

209 

i 

185 

515 

1,816 

2,947 

6 

11 

28 

39 

95 

197 

593 

1,107 

1,700 

8,111 

r 53 

136 

109 

305 

2,073 

8 

13 

30 

49 

132 

61 

77 

373 

450 

1,210 

20 

29 

59 

88 

261 

, 15 

35 

80 

121 

227 

, 110 

443 

625 

1,068 

5,530 

10 

42 

52 

94 

730 

17 

52 

39 

91 

749 

10 

32 

42 

74 

234 

48 

164 

104 

268 

2,921 

CO 

169 

194 

303 

2,057 

15 

122 

94 

216 

1,601 

16 

31 

80 

111 

752  . 

47 

161 

102 

323 

2,541 

24 

56 

no 

166 

412 

•14 

32 

75 

107 

339 

32 

118 

153 

271 

1,652 

3 

6 

, 13 

19 

94 

'1 

1 

Olrls, 

i 

Total. 

Boys. 

1 

| 

| Girls. 

1 

i 

Total. 

Per 

cent 

of 

. total 
en- 
roll- 
ment 

Per 

cent  of 
enroll- 
ment 
in 

fourth 
. year. 

! , 

1 

! 

K 

9 

i M 

11 

12 

18 

1 

j77,700 

jl43,027 

9,118 

12, 138. 

21,250 

15.0 

] 73.7 

1,221 

1,999 

86 

183 

269 

135 

71.3 

286 

M6 

35 

36 

71 

13.7 

87.7 

366 

696 

32 

53 

85 

12-2 

88.5 

2,810 

4,413 

255 

419 

674 

15.3 

76.4 

652 

709 

9 

89 

98 

12.? 

89.1 

1,503 

3,643 

362 

295 

657 

18.0 

77.2 

110 

302 

23 

19 

42 

13.9 

41.6 

1,230 

1,751 

52 

158 

210 

12.0 

40. 1 

436 

739 

36 

73 

109 

14.8 

60.  S' 

2,0lH) 

3,232 

98 

277 

375 

11.6 

CS.4 

644 

1,198 

G3 

G9 

132 

11.0 

03.6 

4,400 

7,143 

436 

648 

1,078 

16.6 

76. 1 

1,190 

2,589 

23S 

218 

456 

17.5 

90.  8 

2, 275 

3,  IX 

141 

397 

538 

17.2 

79.0 

1,144 

1,748 

94 

182 

276 

15.5 

69.7 

1,677 

2,950 

142 

216 

358 

12.1 

7X1 

876 

1,816 

97 

102 

199 

11.0 

65.3 

1,414 

2,701 

200 

272 

472 

17.5 

77.9 

1,267 

2,477 

170 

194 

364 

14.7 

7th? 

4,867 

8, 498 

657 

843 

1,500 

17.6 

79.5 

2,790 

4,224 

213 

446 

658 

15.6 

80. 3 

2,705 

4,722 

260 

433 

693 

14.7 

80.1 

758 

1,687 

no 

IX 

210 

12.4 

76, 2. 

1,980 

3,860 

245 

2S4 

629 

13.7 

75.1 

.555 

896 

53 

92 

145 

16.2 

me 

873 

1,240 

>56 

• 147 

203 

16.4 

813 

753 

2,569 

?327 

IX 

457 

17.8, 

65,3 

1,630 

' 4,577* 

► <05 

351 

816 

17.8 

77.1 

147 

242 

12 

22 

34 

14.1 

87.2 

9,132 

17,243 

1,015 

2,294 

13.3 

00.3 

2,374 

4,447 

243 

424 

G67 

15.0 

77.1 

309 

441 

15 

36 

61 

11.6 

89.4 

3,310 

4,520 

172 

542 

714 

15.8 

93.9 

529 

790 

30 

52 

82 

10.4 

519 

569 

796 

24 

85 

109 

13.7 

80.7 

6,392 

10,922 

M0 

1,168 

2,018  • 

18.6 

7X1 

432 

1,162 

87 

75 

162 

13.9 

5974 

467 

1,216 

73 

52 

125 

10.3 

67.2 

471 

70S 

39 

62 

101 

14.3 

100.0 

1,‘087 

4,606 

390 

215 

605 

13.1 

61.3 

2,226 

4,283 

279 

316 

694 

13.9 

79.7 

2,556 

4, 157 

147 

'216 

363 

8.7  1 

63.7 

1,019 

1,771 

111 

226 

337 

19.0 

93.9 

1,389 

3,930 

316 

169 

485 

11.5 

S 

968 

1,380 

49 

117 

166 

12.0 

64.3 

495 

884 

76 

77 

153 

17.3 

se.oJ 

1,563 

3,215 

226 

270 

496 

15.4 

7uF 

146 

240 

9 

17 

20 

10.8  . 

T 

/ 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1016-1018. 


22.— Four-year  private  high  schools — Distribution  of  enrollment  by  years.  and 
number  of  graduates  going  to  college , etc.,  1917-1$. 


States. 

First  year.  * 

1 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Graduates,  i 
class  1917,  who 
went  locollege, 
1917-18.  1 

l!|  ' i 

c"§  § 

« Sf  o 

let 

7°  “ 

r>~  o “ 

9 M O 

ISsi 

a \ 

Students. 

’o 

If 

4> 

P- 

1 ' 

*3 
2 

x ; 

*0 

4->  * 

3 

tf 

| Students.  j 

1 

c 

If 

а. 

б.  • 

2 

e 

•O 

X 

'c 

P 

0. 

Ph 

9 

B 

.M 

10 

ooS  si  1 

8||| 

|bBw 

1 

S 

H 

4 

5 

6 

8 

11  1 

Vnited  States.... 

46,313  < 

32.4 

38,075  ; 

26.6 

29,804 

20.  S 

28,835 

20.2 

8,378 

39.4 

. 3.617 

Alabama 

68.)  , 

34.5 

4fj2 ; 

24.0 

441 

22.1 

377 

18.8 

r:7 

30.  1 

33 

Arizona 

103  | 

37.4 

139  | 

26.9 

103 

20.0 

81 

15  7 

s 

11.3 

8 i' 

Arkansas 

308  i 

.44.2 

156  . 

22.4 

136 

19.6 

96 

13.8 

11 

12.9 

7 i 

California 

1,420  i 

32.2 

1,201 ; 

27.2 

910 

20  6 

882 

20.0 

345 

51.2 

174 

Colorado 

'301  : 

3H.  1 

213  ; 

27.7 

145 

18.9 

110 

14.3 

31 

31.0 

:!3 

Connecticut 

i,o&3  < 

28. 9 

919  , 

25.2 

820 

22.5 

851 

23.4 

312 

47.5 

112 

Delaware 

;s  i 

25.8 

62  1 

20.5 

61 

20.2 

101 

33.5 

40 

95.3 

5 

PNt.  Columbia 

435 

24.8 

385  | 

22.0 

408 

23.3 

523 

24.9 

90 

42.8 

25 

Florida 

262 

35.4 

175  : 

23.  7 

138 

18.7 

164 

22.2 

21 

. 19.3 

15 

Georgia 

1,061 

32.8 

104  _ 

28.0 

1 694 

21.5 

. 573 

17.7 

133 

35.5 

112 

Idaho 

523 

43.0 

304  1 

25.4 

230 

19.2 

141 

11.8 

37 

28.0 

' < j 

Illinois 

2,518 

35.2 

1,858  i 

26.0 

1,331 

18.9 

1,416 

19.9 

633 

58.7 

339  : 

Indiana 

782 

30.2 

703 

27.2 

633 

24.4 

471 

18.2 

185 

. 40.6 

H 1 

Iowa 

1,091 

35.0 

771  . 

24.7 

578 

18.5 

080 

21.8 

147 

27.3 

lift  1 

Kansas 

580 

29.8 

464  | 

23.9 

308 

15.9 

396 

20.4 

59 

21.4 

* 39 

Kentucky 

1,123 

38.1 

746  | 

25.3 

501 

20.0 

4'-0 

16. 6 

120 

33.5 

77 

Louisiana 

005 

33.3 

480  ' 

26.4 

425 

23.4 

306 

16.9 

97 

48.8 

43 

Maine 

8T3 

29.  7 

674 

25.0 

618 

22.9 

006 

22.4 

140 

29.7 

50 

Maryland. 

717 

732 

2)5 

r'13 

20.7 

615 

20.8 

179 

49.2 

47 

Maa-mchusetls 

2. 562 

m 

2,173  . 

25.6 

1,  76 

22.1 

1,887 

22.2 

627 

41.8 

252 

Michl.'*ftn 

1.457 

34.5 

1,060  i 

25.1 

888 

21.0 

819 

19.4 

209 

31.8 

119 

Minnesota 

1,4  5 

31.7 

1,445  1 

30.6 

978 

20.7 

804 

17.0 

108 

24.3 

153 

Mississippi 

6t8 

35.4 

445  1 

26.4 

368 

21.8' 

276 

16.4 

90- 

42.9 

iy  . i 

Missouri 

1,322 

34.  3 

1,028 

26.0 

805 

20.8 

705 

18.3 

186 

35.2 

Montana 

356 

3:i  7 

228 

25.4 

162 

18.1 

150 

10.8 

64 

44.1 

25  . 1 

Nebraska. 

450 

36.3 

283  ! 

22.8 

200 

21.0 

, 247 

19.9 

34 

16.8 

» 1 

New  Hampshlro. . . 

fi72 

22.3 

669 

26.0 

628 

24.4 

700 

27.3 

216 

47.3 

44 

New  Jersey 

1,250 

27.3 

1,192 

26.1 

1,078 

23.5 

1,057 

23.1 

375 

46.0 

110 

New  Moxico 

86 

35.6 

75 

31.0 

42 

17.3 

39 

16.1 

10 

29.4 

7 

New  York 

5, 8G2 

34.0 

4,468  1 

25.9 

3,451 

20.0 

3,462 

20.1 

806 

35.2 

454 

North  Carolina 

1,427 

32.1 

1,223 

27.6 

932 

20.9 

865 

19.9 

219 

32.8 

43 

North  Dakota 

201 

45.6 

no 

25.0 

73 

16.5 

57 

12.9 

17 

33.3 

25 

Ohio. . . . ......... 

1,644 

36.4 

1,1ft 

26.6 

917 

20.3 

700 

16.8 

239 

33.5 

167 

Oklahoma 

2>9 

37.8 

199 

25.2 

137 

17.4 

155 

19.6 

. 24 

29.3 

14 

Oregon 

278 

34.0 

220 

27.6 

163 

20.5 

135 

17.0 

54 

49.5 

38 

Pennsylvania 

r 

3,204 

29.4 

2,832 

26.9 

2,233 

20.4 

2,653 

24.3 

786 

39.0 

237 

Rhode  Island 

344 

20.6 

235 

25.4 

250 

21.5 

273 

23.5 

80 

49.4 

19 

South  Carolina. 

378 

30.9 

‘ 364 

30.0 

257 

21.1 

219 

18.0 

90 

72.0 

•24 

South  Dakota 

282 

41.0 

• 103 

27.3 

* .122 

17,3 

101 

14.4 

20 

19.8 

33 

Tennessee 

1,520* 

33. p 

1,130 

24.5 

\002 

21.8 

966 

20.7 

361 

59.7 

. 67 

Texa.%^..  • 

1.400 

32.9 

1,221 

28.6 

907 

21.2 

746 

17.4 

270 

45.4 

75 

Utah  .mhtW. 

1,257 

30.3 

1,594 

• 38.3 

727 

17.5 

679 

13.9 

73 

20.1 

24 

Vermoi  >..... 

638 

30.2 

497 

2?  1 

879 

21.4 

359 

20.3 

69 

20.6 

31 

Virginia 

1.143 

29.1 

1,031 

29.2 

898 

22.9 

858 

21.8 

291 

60.1 

59 

Washington 

'482 

34.9 

352 

3.6 

287 

20.8 

# 259 

18.8 

60 

36.1 

59 

West  Virginia.:... 

243 

27.5 

260 

29.4 

203 

22.9 

178 

20.2 

54 

35.3 

17 

Wisconsin 

1,041 

32.4 

846 

2s:s 

630 

19.6 

698 

21.7 

191 

38.6 

84 

Wyoming 

C8 

28.3 

65. 

27. 1 

48 

20.0 

-69 

24.6 

/ 10 

38.5 

3 

/ , 

± 
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Tajii.k  V\.  -Private  high  schools  and  academies— Property,  equipment  < and  expenditures 
- for  permanent  imjnrovemenUj  1917-18. 


I 


States. 

Libraries. 

Z!  w 
o 3 

sr 

1 

i 

6 

> 

i • 

' 2 

3 ! 

t'rdted  States. . . 

1,742 

3,695,742 

! Alubama 

30 

32,502 

Arizona 

6 

4,785 

Arkansas 

12 

22,854 

California 

69 

108.276 

Colorado 

a 

30,430 

Connocllcut 

36 

80,812 

Delaware 

6 

6, 300 

(»  rounds  and 

buildings. 


o 3 1 

fi. 


Scientific  op* 
paratus, 
furniture,  ptr. 


DM.  Columbia.. 

•Florida 

Coorgia 


Idaho. . . 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

IxnUslana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Hlnnosot  a 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio. .......... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


^-H^Termsyl  vania. . 
/ Rhode  Island.. . 

f SoutfrCarollna. 

/ South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 


Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont., 
V^nla.. 


West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


19 

13 

46 

12 

78 

48 

71 

22 

56 

29 

28 

33 

82 

51 

47 
24 
46 

9 

23 

21 

54 

6 

199 


43,375 
IP,  450 
65,805 

15,  959 
206,204 
75,843 
90,258 
61,489 

82, 971 
62,149 
62,111 
97,070 
?4 1,863 

68,964 

98,654 

39.766 

161.746 
26,900 

32,345 

69,633 

90,024 

7,533 

644,685 

121,544 
8,990 
138,  m 
28, 3?l 
35,856 

269, 127 
26,428 
26,296 
15,  817 

110.747 

106,187 

» 
63, 839 
40,968 

26.760 

89.766 
2,650 


1.680  *176,897,467 


17 

18 
56 

9 

70 

24 

60 

21 

58 

28 

28 

35 

75 

40 

50 

24 
42 

9 

23 

23 

46 

5 

189, 

60 

7 

51 
19 

14 

104 

8 

25 
9 

64 

68 

15 
15 

47 

24 

10 

31 

2 


1,692,273 

216.500 

886,000 

3,948,628 

1,598,500 

5,671,064 

400.000 
2,695,241 
1,469,375 
2,431,643 

732,050 
7,083,  194 
3,664,993 
3,048, 950 
1,511,680 

3,935,  167 
3,564,465 
1,755,475 
8.3f*»,534 
16,511,070 

2, 902,319 
6,248,178 
6(11,118 
5, 136, 100 

875.000 

1,449,  750 
3,616,625 
3,896,244 

269.500 
29,477,380 

2,838,278 

326,489 

6,428,842 

1,301,000 

631.000 

17,216,492 
1,649, 763 
1,375,700 

807.000 
3,166,679 

5,212,998 
491,858 
842,400 
3,356  028 
2,049,400 

734,866 
3, 922,668 

58.000 


_ *4 

*5 

G 2) 


Total  money 
value  of 
endowment . 


Expenditures 
for  sites, 
buildings, 
i ✓and  perroa- 
1 nent  im- 
! provements. 


~ be 
*0  B 

'III 


i»  ; 


B 


1,638 

*15,569,693 

*34,179,242 

:;sk 

37 

148,2.5 

4 

191,651 

15 

5 

17,800 

0 

0 

1 

14 

29,300 

3 

60,500 

10 

59 

358,556 

1 

5,000 

30 

10 

33, 75*1 

1 

1,250.000 

3 

33 

500,761 

10 

2,224,500 

14 

4 

12,000 

2 

115,000 

2 

18 

125, 379 

0 

0 

8 

17 

90,870 

2 

10.803 

8 

49 

177, 42.) 

8 

206,342 

24 

8 

46,411 

l 

2.000 

r 

72 

534,606 

10 

1,097,445 

28 

27 

383,953 

6 

476,000 

11 

70 

251,080 

5 

256,668 

23 

23 

12.»,  725 

4 

162,650 

11 

56 

71,900 

10 

793,476 

25 

28 

3,564,465 

28 

55, 455 

13 

29 

135,829 

24 

458,  81 7 . 

11 

17 

' 1!>2,072 

7 

2, 143. 589 

12 

73 

1,206,147 

24 

6,423,217 

33 

42 

115,295 

2 

55,000 

19 

, 49 

78,62? 

9 

649, 956 

31 

25 

42,048 

5- 

243.  148 

18 

47 

253,639 

8 

234,800 

23 

10 

40,565 

2 

96,000 

5 

23 

16,230 

5 

133, 106 

14 

21 

178,655 

18 

3,365,640 

44 

329,113 

9 

166,  718 

a 

5 

25,895 

0* 

0 

3 

194 

2,560,399 

28 

4,784,  118 

111 

54 

209,726 

7 

142, 108 

40 

8 

65,978 

2 

45,500 

6 

56 

364,063 

6 

623,000 

24 

19 

15,691 

4 

222,206 

11 

14 

84,350 

I 

65;  000 

3 

98 

1,350,063 

20 

4,357,541 

48 

6 

26,625 

1 

250,000 

4 

19 

106,800 

4 j 

329,300 

9 

11 

74,752 

2 i 

153,000 

6 

46 

150,008 

6 ! 

169,787 

20 

60 

355, 128 

8 ! 

599,500 

* 

14 

256, 2p0 

0 

M.906 

8 

14 

74,850 

13 

812,044 

6 

44 

316,935 

7 

125,650 

19 

22 

74,378 

0 

62,400 

16 

8 

62,800 

4 

79,910 

4 

34 

321,144 

8 

- 410,778 

21 

2 

2,500 

-I 

• 15,000 

1 

28,846 
1,000 
46  661 
65,715 
6,550 

88,437 

4,600 

89,125 

15,179 

118,812 

129,061 

89,323 

202,425 

33,241 

28,475 

76, 576 
3 >,052 
28,688 
216,182 
263, 152 

520,023 

232,773 

45,082 

322,040 

90,370 

15,544 
27,073 
05,427 
3,300 
759, 701 

96,596 

17,210 

164,414 

44.000 
4,800 

373,664 

16,423 

61,574 

31,409 

< , m 

84,504 

22,851 

1,440 

119,675 

101,844 

7,100 

133,402 

30.000 
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24.--  I'rimtt  high  schools  and  academies— -Available  inctnnc.  1UI 7- 


18. 


States. 

1 

From  public  | 
appropriations. 

From  tuition  and  i 
other  educational  ■ 
fees.  I 

i | 

From 

live 

ll 

From  all  other  ; 
souroKS  and 
unclassified,  j 

Total 

working 

Schools! 

1 

Schools 

I 

ScbooC 

1 

Schfxds! 

i 

incomo 
from  at) 

report  ■! 

ing-  ! 

Amount.  1 

report 

hi*. 

Amount,  j 

report- 

ing* 

A mi  nmt.  | 

report-' 
ing.  | 

Amount. 8 

sources.' 

1 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

7 * 

8 : 

l) 

10 

1'nitod  Sta/ov... 

168  | 

5441,4*3  j 

! 1,393  !*13, 662.413  ' 

331 

31 ,945,781  [ 

1 

977 

$6,602,372 

$22, 652, 029 

A1at»ma 

Arltima 

1 . 

0 

6Q0 

0 

3ft 

126,008 

9.410 

4 

7,983 

22  i 

li  1,  209  I 
20,295  [ 

218,800 
29  705 

Arkansas 

4 ; 

8,080 

4 

20,77ft 

l 

G50 

-9  i 

39, 556  1 

69. 062 

California 

2 ■ 

13,000 

55  i 

497. 401 

4 

1 , P 24 

28 

89,333  | 

601 , 378 

Colorado 

n , 

0 

8 i 

60,411 

1 

58,000 

3 1 

^22,789  ' 

141,200 

Connecticut .f! 

b 

:t  , 

12,700 

3ft  j 

.552,220 

11 

112,333 

15  ! 

97,316  ; 

774,569 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

n i 

0 

. 5 1 

IS  1 

50, 83tt 
222,802 
55,317 

] 

1 

1,  .VO 
470 

4 i 

7 ' 

13,150  ' 
45,  402  1 
62,342  ! 

74,48* 

268,674 

118,669 

Florida 

2 ; 

510 

17  1 

2 

500 

10  1 

Georgia 

7 i 

0,2.13 

49  : 

225,994 

8 

11,923 

34  | 

153,  493  | 

400,663 

Idaho..  > 

2 1 

16, 500  | 

10 

34,354 

2 

4,200 

8 , 

59,700 

114,754 

Illinois 

0 

0 

69 

490,428 

13 

37,034 

39  ' 

209, 1 61 

728  223 

Indiana 

Iowa 

0 

i 

0 

*50 

28 

49 

495, 592 
109,913 
93,400 

5 

16,343 

12  ! 
42 

89,415 

12.5,068 

001,350 

23-1,631 

167,908 

Vcuvaw 

0 

0 

24 

7 

12,312 

8 ■ 

62, 13ft 

Kentucky 

2 

1,778 

51 

193,513  1 

1 10 

34,655 

30 ; 

165,546 

395, 492 

Louisiana 

1 

100 

' 27 

lOti,  063  1 

1 3 

10,4.50 

14 

52,  859 

170,072 

Maine 

23 

44,063 

28 

94.621 

24 

68, 346 

is  : 

: 4ft, 42fl 

253, 456 

Maryland 

2 

12,500 

30 

460.499  ! 

1 5 

86,967 

13 

114.725 

074,691 

Massachusetts 

6 

7/292 

ft9  ! 

! 1,286,908 

i 24 

347,233 

3ft  1 

1 472,152 

2,083, 585 

Michigan 

1 

1,000 

32 

245. 5G2 

4 

7,441 

30  1 

1 138,252 

392,255 

.Minnesota 

l 

1,000 

44 

491,590 

12 

04,008 

31  ! 

! 324,204 

8 SO  .802 

Mississippi 

5 

5,369 

24 

61,407 

5 

12,485 

1ft  l 

i 127,772 

297,033 

0 

0 

40 

398,491 

7 

14,206 

2ft 

172,837 

58.5,534 

Montana 

0 

ft 

7 

14,038 

1 

4,500 

4 

15,615 

34, 753 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

20 

68,591 

5 

4,013 

13 

92,091 

105,595 

New  Hampehire 

2 

4,075 

19 

2*4.424 

18 

1 47, 4TB 

11 

48, 857 

4*4,  R32 

New  Jersey 

ll 

0 

44 

601,320 

7 

18,77? 

17 

66,298 

680,395 

New  Mexloo 

0 

0 

. 3 

7, 425  : 

1 

1,500 

I 1 

4,000 

12,925 

New  York 

V) 

22*,  529 

AO 

2, 783, 292 

34 

353,295 

121 

,840, 882 

4,203,998 

North  Carolina 

111 

9,236 

j GO  ! 

i 171,420 

8 

22,(151 

44 

321,733 

524,440 

North  Dakota 

0 

0 

! 8 

16,258 

2 

30,884 

3 

1.5,859 

63,001 

Ohio.., 

1 

.2,500 

38 

421 , 028 

6 

16,350 

31 

196,266 

_ 630  144 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

! 17 

44.83ft 

4 

12,390 

11  1 

1 41,400 

98,ft26 

Oregon 

0 

0 

! m 

47,9fi5 

2 

3,950 

5 

j 6,150 

58,005 

Pennsylvania 

1 

9,000 

79 

1,22ft,  015 

23 

243,590 

62 

j 999,73* 

2,478,341 

Rhode  Island 

0 

0 

8 

114,628 

1 

15,000 

4 1 

1 62,614 

192,242 

South  Carolina.  . 

7 

3,380 

21 

67,658 

5 

11,692 

16 

i 92, 401 

175, 131 

South  l>akqtar. 

0 

0 

11 

52,708 

2 

8,982 

8 

j 60,808 

112,498 

Tennessee 

16 

20,286 

50 

276, 598 

7 

4,100 

28 

S 162,495 

463,409 

Texas 

4 

5,  AOS 

42 

256,5*5 

10 

41,131 

37 

I 153,357 

456,658 

Utah 

1 

14,000 

14 

<100,684 

4 

12l  552 

14 

' 257,497 

384,733 

Vermont *. .. 

4 

3, 452 

14 

68.1A0 

12 

36,883 

13 

j 49,338 

157, 833 

Virginia 

3 

7,505 

49 

327.000 

. « 

16,950 

2ft 

! 149,221 

601,276 

Washington 

0 

0 

20 

63,521 

8 

30,008 

10 

| 59,111 

182,640 

.West  Virginia 

0 

0 

i » 

40,201 

1 

672 

3 

I 15,840 

■ 65,713 

Wisconsin 

1 

1,500 

27 

190.332 

7 

26,872 

. 24 

! 85,115 

303,819 

Wyoming . : 

0 

0 

i 

L 2 

1 

4,370 

1 

0 

0 

2 

» 6,600. 

10,970 

1 For  the  total  number  of  schools  reporting  lnoome  see  Table  25,  column  4. 
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Table  2.).- d'nvate  forjh  schools  and  academies— Benefactions,  per  capita  income  and 

tuition,  W 17-18, 


M 


! received  during  1 ('n  t*'r  <^H>it  a income  and  total  estimated  j Income  from 

the  year  ! income.'  tuition  and  other 

J ! oducational  fees. 


Schools 
report-1 
ing.  I 


Amount. 


; Schools 
[report-; 
I mg  I 

work- ! 
ing 
in- 
come. 


Second- 
ary 
.stu- 
dents in 
these 

schools. 


I 


Total 

working 

income 

reported. 


In- 

come 

per 

sec- 

ond- 

ary 

stu- 

dent. 


I 


I 


T'nltod  States.. 


A laboraa . 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas . , 
California.. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia., 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Ixmisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska.. 

New  Hampshire. , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico./.. . 
New  York/:'. 


North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 
, Rhode  Island.. . 
South  Carolina. 
8nuth  Dakota. . 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


*1,748,258 

1,701 

126,720 

1*22,652,029 

5179 

2, 479 

38 

1 2,130 

248,800 

117 

0 

5 

i 468 

29,705 

63 

50,400 

14 

722 

09.062 

96 

*,039 

61 

3,506 

601,378 

172 

0 

10 

677 

141,200 

209 

241,913 

39 

3, 019 

774,569 

214 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS,  1917-18. 


Contents  — Biennial  stalistics-Scbools  includod-Classiflcatlon  of  schools-Graduat«s-Number  of 
schools  reporting  Sue  of  schools— Enrollment-Tlie  moving  average  of  mrtaa  numbers— A verego 
attendance  in  day  >nd  nighl  schools-Enrollment  by  course  of  study  Iiistmcwn.  Average  number 
of  students  per  instructor-length  of  dally  session-Tuitiou  (pas— Shorthand  systems  taught. 


BIENNIAL  STATISTICS. 

Throughout^  the  following  report  it  will  be  observed  that  no  his- 
torical statistics  aro  given  for  the  school  year  1916-17.  After  the 
statistical  report  for  the  scholastic  year  1915-16  had  been  compiled 
the  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  the  plan  of  collecting  statistical 
reports  bionnially  instead  of  annually  as  had  been  done  the  preceding 
years.  The  changes  in  tho  totals  of  corresponding  items  for  consecu- 
tive years  aro  very  slight,  and  for  most  purposes  biennial  statistics 
will  8uflice. 

SCHOOLS  INCLUDED. 

In  corresponding  procoding  reports  certain  statistics  of  commercial 
departments  of  public  high  schools  have  been  included  in  the  chapter 
on  private  commercial  and  business  school  This  year  this  chapter 
will  he  published  before  the  high-school  reports  will  have  boon 
tabulated.  A report  on  the  largor  commercial  departments  in 
public  and  private  high  schools  will  appear  in  the  chapter  on  “High 
Schools’’  in  tho  Biennial  Survey.  Statistics  on  commercial  depart- 
ment^ in  colleges  and  universities’ will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
“Colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools”  of  the  Biennial  » 
Survey. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


This  chapter  contains  statistics  of  two  typos  of  schools  hitherto 
tabulated  together  in'  alphabetical  order:  First,  the  purely  private 
commercial  and  busings  schools  not  connected  or  affiliated  with  any 
religious  organization 'and,  second,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  commercial 
departments  and  schools  conducted  by  roligious  organizations.  In 
tho  following  pages  the  two  types  will  bo  referred  to  for  convenience 
as  nondenominational  and  denominationaE^chools,  although  it  is 
well  understood  that  the-  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  are  not  “ denomina- 
tion ” in  the  usual  sense.  The  statistics  of  these  two  types  of 
schools  are  so  unlike  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  separate  them 
and  to  make  summary  tables  for  each  group.  The  historical  graphs 
' and  the  graphs  on  shorthand  systems  taught,  as  used  herein,  embrace 
both  types  of  schools,  while  the  graphs  showing  “students  per' 
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instructor,”  and  “^ours  per  day,”  and  showing  tuition  rates  include 
only  nondenominational  commercial  schools.  This  classification, 
therefore),  separates  the  schools  which  are  conducted  on  a purely 
commercial  basis  from  those  having  a religious  or  denominational 
trond  and  Warrants  certain  deductions  concerning  the  former  which 
would  be  more  or  loss  vitiated  if  the  latter  had  not  been  plaefed  in  a 
separate  tabulation. 

GRADUATES. 

So  unsatisfactory  have  been  the  returns  designating  tho  number  of 
graduates  that  this  inquiry  was  omitted  from  tho  statistical  schodule 
for  1917-18.  A large  number  of  commercial  school  studonts  leavo 
school  before  they  have  finished  tho  prescribed  course  or  just  as  soon 
as  they  can  qualify  for  a position.  In  many  schools  studonts  aro 
permitted  to  leavo  at  any  timo  and  no  regular  graduation  exorcises 
are  held.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  for  commercial  schools  to  keep 
accurate  records  on  the  numbor  of  graduates.  Further,  graduation 
from  a 3-months1  course  is  not  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
12-months’  course,  and  the  total  numbor  of  graduates  is  without 
special  significance. 


Flo.  1. —Number  of  private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting,  1900-191*. 


i 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 


This  year  n Blight  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  private  com-  * 
inercial  &n<T  business  schools  "reporting.  In  1916,  reports  .were  re- 
ceived from  912  schools,  while  in  1918  only;  890  schools  submitted 
could  be  usedi  This  decrease  may  be  due  to  Ae  dis- 
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ditions,  but  many  schools  this  year  either  refused  to  report  or  sub- 
mitted an  inconsistent  report  which  cpuld  not  be  included  in  the 
detailed  tabulations.  The  Bureau  of  Education  maintains  a mailing 
list  of  pflvaie  commercial  and  business  schools  which  contains  1 ,329 
schools,  as  indicated,  in  columns  2 and  1 1 of  Table  7.  This  list  has 
been  revised  .annually,  and  probably  includes  a largo  percentage  of 
such  schools  jin  the  United  States.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  chapter  lis  not  a complete  presentation  of  private  commercial 
school  statistics,  but  it  is  representative  in  that  it  contains  67  per 
cent  of  all  schools  listed. 

Table  1 r—Sumynary  oj  statist™  oj  all  private  commercial  and  business  schools  re vortintj 

1900  to  1918.  ^ 


Schools  and  students. 


SohooLs  reporting . 

Instructors: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students,  day  and  night  schools: 

Men 

Women 


Total,, 


Total  students  in  day  schools 

Tbtal  students  in  night  schools 
A versge  attendance,  day  schools 
A verago  attendance,  night  schools 
Total  student^  i n commercial  or  book- 
keeping course. 

Total  students  in  stenographic  or 

amanuensis  course. « 

Total  students  in  combined  course ! ” 
Total  students  in  telegraphy  course 
twlre) 


Per  cent  of  attendance,  day  school 
Per  cent  of  attendance,  night  school . 


1900 


1,413 

096 


2,112 


58,396 

33,153 

91.549 

70, 978 
16,094 


50,382 

34,506 


1,319 


1901  1902 


1,596'  1,996  1,979 

838i  1,092]  1,132 


2,434  ! 3.  ( 


68,519!  81,344 
41,5121  55,903 


110,03l;l37,247 


81,094:109, 107 
20.470  27.597 
>55, 162 


68, 2SO 
39,070 


1,974 


72,953 
58, 734 


4,227 


Schools  and  students. 


Schools  reporting . 

Instructors: 

Men 

Women. 


Total.. 


Total  students,  day  and  night  schools: 

Men 

Women [ 


Total.. 


Total  students  In  day  schools 

Total  students  In  night  schools 
Average  attendance,  day  schools.. .. . 
Average  attendance,  night  schools. .. 
Total  students  in  commercial  or  book- 
-keeping course. ....... 

Total  students  In  stenographic  or 

amanuensis  course. 

Total  students  in  combined  course. . . . 
Total  students  in  telegraphy  course 

(wire)  

nr  cent  of  attendance,  day  school. ... 
Per  cant  of attendance,  night  scfcooL 


1909 


574 


,923 

,377 


3.300 


146,288 


55,482 


W 

i,  418 
44 
41 


1,736 

1,200 


2.906 


<2,887 
01, 89^ 


!,lr» 


3.306 


82,775 

72,469 


79,175 

58,804 


^.596 
67, 707 


137,979 


106,989 

30,994 

>01,577 


68,980 

02,748 


1,898 

1.124 


3,022 


138.363 

106, 967 
32, 120 
>58,339 


67,654 

61,923 


2,934 


1905 


525 


2,016 
1.260  1 


3,270 


84,621 

9*.  465 


146,086 

U3  255 
34,205 
46,534 
15, 670 

72,804 

66,370 


3,923 

41 

45 


,825 

,163 


130,066 


180 


857 


1912 


1,758 

1,262 


1,878 

1,505 


134,778  156,244 


100,740 

34,032 

44,290 

14,569 


47,703 

44,868 

17,730 

2,004 

43 

43 


115,565411 

39,679 

52,008 

16,343 

. # 

51,022 

53,405 

23,708 

2,71$ 

45 

41 


3,020 


72,258 

65,532 


1914 


704 


2,019 

1*731 


137,79(1 


02,407 
35,383 
43,451 
15,  714 

43,305 

48,000 

23,613 

3,134 

4f 


3,383 


82.775 

77,782 


160,557 

117,881 

42,676 

52,067 

18,274 

.49,043 

-56,649 

27,051 

2,047 

45 

42 


85.432 

82,631 


168,063 

119,572 

48,491 

66,390 

30,579 

56,894 

63,915 

31,443 

8,648 

47 

43 


137, 364 


1,063 

41 

43 


1908 


1,979 

1,386 


3,366 


82.921 

72.042 


154,963 

124,730 

39,031 

61.317 

16,840 

62,075 

58.479 

19.217 

3,724 

42 


1016 


912 


2,396  2,604 
1,913  1,087 


4,309  4,591 


94,870  99,134 


88,416 


183,286 

130,431 

52,855 

60(894 

22,670 

.60,801 

73,362 

38,291 


93,254 


192,388 

128,736 

63.652 

56,992 

26,530 

61,315 

70,554 

40,486 

3, 341 
44 
43 


1918 


890 


2,310 

2,930 


5,2«0 


96, 449 

miao 


289,579 


182,614 
106,965 
79.675 
43, 013 

69,520 

152,403 

48,481 

4,916 

43 

40, 


• IiWhideeattendaziQe  in^ifht  schools.  - 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial  schools  reporting  each 
year  since  1900  is  shown  in  Table  1 and  in  figure  1.  A decided  in- 
crease is  shown  since  1912.  Previous  to  this  date  a certain  irregu- 
larity in  the  curve  exists,  an  abrupt  rise  being  evident  in  1901  and 
1902  and  a falling  off  in  1906  and  1907.  Presumably  in  the  post 
few  years  a more  thorough  method  has  beon  used  in  procuring  reports 
than  was jisod  in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  or  possibly  there 
has  been  a growing  interest  $>n  the  part  of  rate  commercial  schools 
in  submitting  reports*  The  general  rise  in  the  curve  can  not  be 
attributed  wholly  to  these  two  factors,  but  chiefly  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  schools  of  this  type  throughout  the  country. 
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¥\q.  2.— Distribution  ol  890  private  oommcrcial  schools,  according  to  enrollment,  1917-18. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

By  reference  to  figure  2 it  will  be  noted  that  many  schools  are  very 
small,  248  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  100  for'the  year,  and 
227  having  an  enrollment  of  from  100  to  199,  inclusive.  Only  three 
schools  have  an  enrollment  exceeding  2,500.  The  median  enroll- 
ment of  the  8^0*  schools  falls  between  186  and  187.  This  means 
that  445  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  187  or  over  and  445  schools 
enrollment  of  186  or  less*  The  mediae,  therefore,  falls  in 
second  figure  ? to  the  group  having  an  enrollmjfct  of  be- 
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t ** 

tween  100  and  199,  inclusive.  If  the  enrollment  in  all  schools  is 
arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  array  is  divided  into  four 
nearly  equal  groups  of  222,  223,  222,  and  223'  schools,  respectively, 
it  is  found  that  the  first  group  contains  scho.ols  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  90  students  or  fewer;  the  second  an  enrollment  of  from  90  to 
180;  the  third  an  enrollment  of  between  187  and  400;  and  the  highest 
group,  an  enrollment  of  400  and  over.  In  other  words,  half  the 
commercial  schools  have  an  enn  llment  of  between  90  and  400,  inclu- 
sive. The  average  enrollment  is  325  students. 


The  curve  in  figure  3 enables  the  reader  to  determine  readily  the* 
percentage  of  students  in  any  desired  percentage  of  schools,  or  vice 
versa.  Reading  from  the  vertical  scale,  one  will  observe  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  about  22  per  cent  of  the  schools 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  students  in  abotit  59  per  cent  of  the  schools. 
Reading -from  the  base  line,  one  may  see  that  50*>er  cent  of  the  . 
schools  enroll  8^.6  jper  cent  of  ihe  students,  mttd  80  'pel'  .cent1  Jk  “ ' 
* * .v  » * ' x -:m 
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schools  enroll  ?0.4  per  cent  of  the  students.  If  the  enrollment  were 
equally  distributed  in  all  schools,  the  curve  would  follow  the  “line 
of  equal  distribution”  in  such  a way  that  50  per  cent  of  the  schools 
.would  onroll  50  f>er  cent  of  the  students,  and  *70  per  cent  of  the 
students  would  bo  enrolled  in  70  per  cent  of  the  schools.  The  “ bow- 
ing11 of  the  curve  away  from  the  lino  of  equal  distribution  indicates 
the  degreo  of  inequality  in  the  distribution,  or,  in  technical  terms, 
the  dispersion  in  the  distribution.  The  further  the  curve  recedes 
from  the  lino  of  equal  distribution  the  greater  the  dispersion.  Tim 
nearer  the  curve  comes  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  of  the 
graph,  tKe  nearer  the  maximum  dispersion  is  reached.  For  a largo 
group  of  measures  the  two  axes  represent  for  all  practical  purposes 
• the  greatest  inequality  possible  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
schools. 


Tablb  2 — Derivation  oj  data,  vml  in  figure  3,  thawing  the  distribution  oj  students  in  all 
n ' ’ priaUe  commercial  and  husiness  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


Schools. 

/ 

Students. 

)• 

Groups. 

■ l 

Number 
in  group. 

Percentage 
in  group 
(approxi- 
mately). 

Percentage 
in  this 
group  and 
in  all 
preceding 
grou  pa- 
accumu- 
lated. 

Number 
In  group. 

Number 
In  this 
group  and 
in  all 
preceding 
grou  pa— 
accumu- 
lated. 

Percentage 
ih  group. 

Percentage 
in  this 
group  and  , 
In  alt 
preceding 
groups— 
accumu- 
lated. 

l 

2 

8 

4 

5' 

e 

7 

V 

11 

44 

* 5 

5 

77,0031 

39,9751 

27,695 

L "7,607 
L?  117,583 
145,478 

’26.8 

26.8 

2 

45 

5 

10 

13.8 

40.6 

3 

44 

5 

15 

9.6 

50.2 

4 

45 

5 

20 

23,066 

168,663 

8.0 

58.2 

6 

44 

5 

25 

1H,948 

187,511 

6.6 

64.7 

fl 

45 

5 

30 

16,504 

204, 015 

5.7 

70.4 

7 . 

44 

5 

35 

13,411 

217,426 

4.6 

75.0 

0 

45 

5 

40 

11,700 

229,186 

4.1 

79.1 

e 

44 

6 

45 

9,764 

ZiH,  950 

3.4 

82.6 

10 

45 

5 

50 

8,817 

247,  767 

3.0 

85.5 

n 

44 

5 

65 

7,717 

255, 484 

2.7 

88.2 

12 

45 

5 

60 

0,999 

262,483 

2.4 

90.0 

13 

44 

5 

65 

0,034 

268, 517 

2.1 

92.7 

14..*. ; 

45 

6 

70 

6,347 

273, 804 

1.8 

94.5 

15 

44 

- 5 

75 

4,305 

278, 1110 

1.5 

90.0 

IQ 

45 

& 

60 

3,092 

281, 861' 

1.3 

97.3 

17 

44 

5 

85 

2,916 

284,797 

1.0 

98.3 

18 

45 

4^ 

6 

90 

•2,328 

287, 125 

.8 

99.1 

19 ; . 

5 

95 

1,683 

2H8, 708 

.6 

99.7 

20 

45 

1 5 

3 100 

871 

280, 579 

.3 

i . 100.0 

1 

Tn|#l 

800 

| 100 

289,579 

! uw.o 

1 

* The  groups  ere  arranged  In  order  of  magnitude,  I.  e.,  group  1 includes  the  44  largest  schools;  group  2, 
the  46  next  largest,  etc. 


Table  2 shows  the.  method  ascertaining  the  location  of  the  curve 
just  .described.  The  890  schools  were  divided  into  20  groups,  com- 
posed alternately  of  44  and  45'schools,  the  total  not  admitting  of  an 
equal  division.  Group  1 includes  Jthe,  44  largest  schools,  group  2 the 
45-  next  largest  schools,  etc.  Approximately  5 per  cent  of  the  schools 
..-'axe  in.,  each  group. . The  myuber  and  percentage  of  students  In  each 
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group  of  schools  are  determined  as  shown  in  columns  5 and  7,  and 
the  corresponding  accumulated  totals  in  columns  6 and  8.  The 
curve  is  then  located  at  the  points  on  each  5 per  cent  line  indicated 
by  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  each  group. 


ENROLLMENT. 

/ 

"By  reference  to  figure  4 of  Table  1 it.will  bo  observed  that  a decided 
increase  in  enrollment  has  taken  place  since  1916.  This  increase  of 
97,191' students,  or  over  50  per  cent,  has  not  been  due  to  an  ihcrease 
-in  the  number  of  schools  reporting,  since  it  has  been  shown  above 
that  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  22  schools  reporting.  Assuming 
that  there  are  l,o29  private  commercial  schools  in  tho  United  States, 
one  can  readily  see  that  tho  912  schools  reporting  in  1916  and  the 
890  reporting  in  1918  constitute  fail  samples  of  the  total  number. 
It  ia  unlikely,  also,  that  larger  schools  reported  in  1918  than  didin 
1916.  The  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  enrollment  within  the  past  two 
years  has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  war  demands.  The  call,  for 
clocks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,,  and  telegraph  operators  hap 
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^ caused  many  students  to  enter  privato  'commercial  schools  where  the 
necessary  training  could  be  secured  in  tho  shortest  time. 

This  conclusion  is  further  warranted  by  the  fact  that  the  large 
increment  in  enrollment  is  duo  wholly  to  the  in£reas'>  in  the  number 
of  worn  on  students.  It  will  bomot#!  that  there,  has  been  a decrease 
of  2,685,  or  27  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  students  enrolled  and 
an  increase  of  99,876,  or  107  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  women 
students  enrolled.  In  other  words,  the  enrollment  of  women  students 
has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  two  years.  From  tho  graph 
it  will, bo  observed  that  there  has  been  a more  rapid  increase  since 
1900  in  the  number  of  women  than  in  tho  number  of  men.  The  rate 
of  incroaso,  while  gradual,  does  not  become  pronounced  until  1918, 
The  figures  warrant,  therefore,  the  further  conclusion  that  an  increas- 
ingly larger  number  of  women  than  men  are  attending  private  com- 
mercial schools.  Tho  demand  for  stenographers,  the  large  percentage 
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Fio.  6.— Students  And  a wage  attSnd&noe  In  day  and  night  courses  in  private  oommorclal  schools,  1000-19 18. 

of  whom  are  women,  may  account  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  curve 
# representing  the  enrollment  of  women.  Eliminating  from  considera- 
tion the  abnormal  statistics  for  1918,"  it  is  found  that  from  1900  to 
1916  the  number  of  women  enrolled  shows  an  increase  of  60001,  or 
"i$T  par  cent /while  the  dumber  of  men  enrolled  shows  an  increase,  df 
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only  40,738,  or  70  per  cent.  All  -this  indicates  a shifting  in  .the 
personnel  of  the  student  body.  The  slight  irregularities  in  the  curves 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  presidents  of  commercial 
Bcpools  to  submit  a report,  and  consequently  at  no  tiute  do  the  statis- 
tics present  the  whole  situation.  - ’ ' 

ENROLLMENT  IN  DAY  AND  IN  NIGHT  COURSES. 

This  year  716  private  commercial  schools  reported  night  courses. 
This  means  that  over *  *80  per  cent  of  such  schools  maintained  night 
courses.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  very  rapid  rise  in  enrollment 
in  night  courses  as  depicted  in  figure  5.  The  increase  has  been  very 
pronounced  sinc0*1912,  and  especially  so  within  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  day  courses  there  has  been  a corresponding  increase  for  the 
same  periods,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  so  great.  This 
fact  can  not  bo  readily  determined  from  the  graph,  but  is  very 
apparent  in  figure  6,  in  which  the' enrollment  for  each  year  has  been 
reduced  to  index  numbers. 

Table  3.  Method  of  computing  the  index  numbers  and  the  moving  average * used  m 

figure  6. 


1900  

1901  

1902.. .  , 

1900  

1904  

1905  

1906  : 

1907.. .. 

190ft 

1909 

19K) 

1911.. .... ........ 

1912, 

1913.. .... . 

1914. 

1915 

• 1916 • 

1917  

1918  


Average 


Day 

schools. 


70. 978 
Hi,m 
109, 107 
106, 989 
'05, 967 
i 13, 265 
100,995 
96, 100 
124.73a 
112, 522 
100.  746 
115,565 
102,407 
117, 881 
119,572 
J 30,431 
i 128, 736 


* 182,614 


112,239 


Night 

schools. 


16,094 

20,470 

27,597 

30,994 

32,120 

34,205 

33,404 

32,643 

39.031 
34,160 

34.032 
39,679 
35,383 
42,676 
48,491 
62.855 
63,652 


106,965 


40,247 


Index  numbers1 

* lor— 


Day 

schools. 


/ « 
73 
97 
95 

94 

101 

90 

86 

111 

100 

90 
103 

91 
105 
107 
116 
115 

>139 

163 


40 

50 

67 

76 

.79 

84 

82 

< 80 

96 
*84 
84 

97 
87 

106 
120 
130 
**157 
> 204 
251 


Total  indices  for 
5-year  periods. 


J>6y 

schools. 


*359 
•391 
» 422 
460 
477 
466 
482 
488 
477 
490 

495 
4K9 

496 
522 
534 

■ 582 
640 
■696 
■ 743 


Night 

schools. 


•237 
•273 
\ >312 
356 
388 
401 
421 
426 
420 
441 
448 
453 
494 
540 
600 
717 
862 
>993 
>1,1)4 


Moving  average  of 

Index  numbers. 


Day  , 
schools. 


•72 
.•78 
• 84 

92 

95 

93 

96 

97 
95 

98 

99 

98 

99 
. 104 

107 

116 

128 

•139 

•M8 


Night 

schools. 


•47 

•M 

• 02 
71 
78 
80 
81 
85 
85 
88' 
m 
91 
99 
108 
120 
m 

173 
> 198 
•223 


i O^ined  by  dividing  enrollment**  each  y«ar  by  the  ave^t  enrollment. 

1 estimated. 

S * Is  the  sum  of  the  Index  numbers  from  1909  to  1904.  Inclusive,  etc. 

\ ♦ Columns  6 and  7 divided  by  6,  respectively.  . 

The  method  used  in  securing  these  , index  numbers  i!  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  enrollment  for.  each  year  is  divided  by  the  average 
\ enrollment  f pr  the  years  under  consideration,  giving  the  index  num- 
/ here  shown  in  columns  4 and  6 for  and  night,  "^f>n«^a)  rtepeo- 
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\ tively.  *By  means  of  these  index  numbers  the  two  curves  are 
brought  nearer  each  other  in  such  a way  that  comparisons  showing 
I the  rates  of  increase  may  be  made.  The  relative  steepness  of  the 
slopes  of  the  two  curyes  between  any  two  consecutive  points  indi- 
cates the  rate  of  change.  Thus  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve 
for  the  night  school  enrollment  shows  a steeper  slope  than  the  curve 
for  the  day  schools.  Consequently  a more  rapid  change  in  night 
school  enrollment  within  this  period  has  taken  place. 


m 


Fig.  ft.— Index  curve*  thowlj*  the  rate*  of  change  la  enrollment  la  day  and  night  course*  In  private  com- 
mercial schools,  1900-1018. 

THE.  MOVING  AVERAGE  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS.  \ 

In  both  curves  certain  irregularities  will  be  observed.  Undoubt- 
edly these  low  points  are  due  faore  to  the  failure  of  commercial 
schools  to  .submit  reports  than  to  any  other  factor.  If  all  schools 
had  reported  each  year  presitfoably  a more  gradual  rise  would  have 
appeared  fax  the  purves.  To  eliminate  these  fluctuations  in  the 
fender  curves,  moving  averages  have  been  applied.’  The  method 
Ifa  semiring  4h$  ]pdM§ t uked  in  totting  these  moving 
averages  is  shown  id  'Table  8,  ftw  whepR  ^ secure  due  poiftt 
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the  year.  Consequently  the  “average”  student  would  remain  only 
6 months  in  the  institution.  Allowing  for  absence  while  students 
are  actually  enrolled,  the  percentages  given  in  Table  .1  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  consequently  the  “average” 
student  in  private  commercial  schools  does  not  remain  longer  than 
6 months.  The  fact  that  some  students  are  enrolled  for  a part 
61  two  consecutive  years  does  not  modify  * this  conclusion,  since 
consecutive  reports  show  approximately  the  same  percentages  of 
“turnover”  and  since  “leftovers”  wnt^e  counted  both  in  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance.  It  is  true  that  some  students  enter 
commercial  schools  but  do  not  complete  the  course,  This  tendency 
makes. the  “turnover'’  greater  than  if  all  should  remain  to  graduate. 

sufficient  allowance^ as  probably  already  been  m&de  to  com- 
pensate for  withdrawals.  A casual  glance  at  columns  22,  23,  and 
25  in  Table  20  will  convince  the  reader  that  this  conclusion  is  sound. 

%%  An  inspection  of  the  graphs  herein  on  tuition  ratbs  for  all  courses 
except  the  combined  will  reveal  a central  tendency  -in  the  bare 
representing  3}  to  6 months  or  6}  to  9 months.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  chapter.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  general 
there  was  a gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  average  attendance 
from  1905  to  1914*  After  this  date  a decrease  is  evident. 
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In  night  schools  no  pronounced  tendency  is  evident  in  the  per- 
centages of  attendance  given  in  Table  1.  In  1918  the  percentage  is 
smaller  than  it  has  been  since  1906.  Few  schools  reported  the  time 
required  for  graduation  from  the  night  course;  consequently,  these 
items  have  not  been  tabulated  in  this  report.  From  a casual 
inspection  of  the  reports  submitted,  it  appears  that  it  takes  about 
twice  as  long  to  complete  the  night  course-  as  the  day  course.  There- 
fore, the  percentages  given  for  the  night  course  in'Table  1 show  the 
— ••  turnover  but  afford  no  index  as  to  the  average  time  required  fo  * 
complete  the  night  course. 

, ENROLLMENT  BY  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  will  be  observed  in  figure  7 that  a decided  increase  in  the  number 
of.  students  enrolled  in  stenographic  courses  is  shown  in  1918!  Tho 
number  increased  from  70,554  in  1916  to  152,402  in  1918,  or  116  per 
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cent.  This  abnofM&l  increase,  hiss  presumably  been  caused  by 
demand  for  stenographers  on  account  of  lie  war.  The  enrollment., 
in  the  combed  course  Which,  imekdea  * gttady  off  shortk&M  dsO. 
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shows  a'gradual  rise  since  1910,  but  no  very  pronounced  increase  is 
evident  in  1918.  Evidently  the  demand  for  stenographers  in  1918 
was  so  insistent  that  few  students  would  resist  it  long  enough*  to 
[i  complete  both  a stenographic  and  a bookkeeping  course.  The  book- 

| keeping  or  commercial  course  shows  in  general  a decrease  fron  1902 

to  1912,  and  a gradual  increase  since  that  time.  This  course  evidently 
did  not  receive  a very  great  impetus  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
The  bookkeeping  Course  in  1900  apparently  was  more  popular  than 
! tl^e  other  courses  offered  in  private  commercial  schools.  It  con- 

j tioued  tp  lead  until  1911.  Since  1911  the  stenographic  course  has 

j been  decidedly  tjie  most  popular. 

| Since  the. curves  in  figure  7 are  so  far  apart,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 

j * the  increases  in  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  offered.  For 
example,  was  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  course  in  telegraphy 
(wire),  from  1916  to  1918,  proportionally  as  great  as  the  corrcspond- 
I increase  in  the  combined  or  in  the  bookkeeping  course  ? To  answer 

| such  questions  the  enrollments  given  in  figure  7 have  been  reduced 

! to  index  numbers  which  are  plotted  in  figure  8.  From  this  graph 

I it  will  be  npted  that  the  slope  of  the  curve  for  the  course  in  telegraphy 

{ (Vire)  is  steeper  between  1916  and  1918  than  either  o*f  the  curves  for 

\ the  bookkeeping  or  the  combined  course.  The  relative  rate  of 

; increase  ha9,  therefore,  been  greater.  However,  for  the  same  interval 
! the  curve  for  the  stenographic  course  is, steeper  even  than  that  for 

the  course  in  telegraphy  (wiro).  In  the  rate  of  increase  in  enroll* 
f ment,  therefore,  between  1916  and  1918,  the  stenographic  ranks  first; 

the  telographic,  second;  the  combined,  third;  and  the  bookkeeping, 
j fourth.  Similar  comparisons  might  be  made  between  any  other  two 

consecutive  intervals.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  curves  do  not  indicate  rates  of  increase.  Only  the 
slope  or  steepness  of  the  curves  shows  the  rate  of  increase.  For 
• example,  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve  for  tho  combined  course 
I * stands  above  the  “ telegraphic 99  curve,  but  tho  latter  shows  the  greater 
increase  during  this  period.  By  means  of  index  curves  inconspicuous 
j fluctuations  in  original  curves  running  near  tho  base  of  the  graph  are 

magnified  in  such  & way  as  to  make  thqm  comparable  with  the 
I corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  original  curves  more  centrally 

located  in  the  graph  of  the  absolute  data.  other  words,  index 
I curves  facilitate  comparisons  which  could  not- be  made  from  the 

jj  original  graph. 
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Table  1.  Method  of  computing  the  index  number  t and  the  moving  averages  u**d  in 

figure  8. 


Year. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
i9ar>.. 

1900. . 

1907. . 
190^ 
190:)  , 

1910. . 

1911. . 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915. . 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 


Average... 


Enrollment,  by  courses. 


Commer- 

cial. 


60,382 

68,280 

72,953 

68,980 

67,654 

72,804 

71,488 

57,271 

62,075 

55,482 

47,703 

51,022 

43,295 

49,043 

56,894 

60,801 

61,315 


69,520 


Steno- 

graphic. 


Com- 

bined. 


19,217 
20,590 
17,720 
22,768 
22,613 
27,061 
31,443 
38, 291 
40,486 


152,402  I 48,481 


61,630  28,866 


Teleg- 

raphy 

( wire). 


Index  numbers  for—* 


1,319 

1,974 

4,227 

2,577 

2,934 

3,923 


3;  0fi3 
3,724 
3,413 
2,094 
2,713 
2,134 
2,047 
3,648 
3,059 
3,341 


4,915 


3,007  ! 


Commer- 

cial 

' course. 

I 

Steno- 

graphic 

course. 

— -t— 

Com- 

bined 

course. 

Teleg- 

raphy 

(wire) 

course. 

6 

7 

! 8 

9 

83 

52 

44 

113 

64 

65 

120 

*95 

. . . .< 

139 

114 

102  , 

04 

112 

100 

96 

120 

106 

129 

118 

105 

• 116 

94 

88 

m 

103 

95 

68 

LZ 

91 

80 

72  i 

113 

78 

73 

60  j 

69 

84 

85 

78 

89 

71 

78 

78  ' 

70 

82 

90 

95  ; 

67 

94 

104 

108 

130 

100 

11?* 

132 

100 

101 

114  ! 

140 

111 

* 108 

* 182 

•154 

* 137 

t 114 

250  | 

168 

163 

i i 

’ i i 

* Estimated. 


1 Obtained  by  dividing  enrollment  for  each  year  by  the average  enrollment. 

The  me  thod 'used  in  computing  tho  index  numbers  used  inSgure  8 
is  shown  in  Table  A.  The  enrollment  for  each  year  is  divided  by 
tho  average  enrollment  in  each  course  since  1900.  The  quotients 
obtained  in  this  way  are  called  “index-'’  numbers  and  are  used  in 
locating  tho  curves  in  tho  “index”  graph.  This  method  of  showing 
rates  of  change  has  come  into  general  use. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

As. would  naturally  be  anticipated,  the  curve  representing  the 
teaching  staff  as  shown  in  figure  9 takes  roughly  the  same  general 
trend  as  the  curve  representing  the  student  body  shown  in  a previous 
graph.  After  1912  a rapid  rise  is  evident  in  each.  In  1918,  however, 
the  increase  in  enrollment  is  much  more  pronounced  than  the  increase 
in  tho  teaching  force,  tho  former  being  approximately  50  per  cent 
and  the  latter  only  14  por  cent.  These  percentages  would  indicate 
that  private  commercial  schools  in  1918  had  an  unusually  large 
number  of  students  enrolled,  to  each  instructor  employed.  Evi- 
dently the  teaching  staff  had  a heavy  “load”  in  1917-18. 

( Another  similarity  exists  between  the  “enrollment”  curves  and  the 
“instructor”  curves,  viz,  the  curve  representing  the  women  gradually' 
approaches  the  one  representing  the  men,-  the  former  crossing  the 
latter  in  the  interval  1916  to  1918,  in  . both  curves.  This  condition  > 
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means  that  a larger  and  larger  percentage  of  instructors  in  private 
commercial  schools  are  women.  Undoubtedly  the  curves  would  not 
have  crossed  in  1918  had  not  the  war  called  so  many  men  into  the 
Army.  However,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a*  decided  tendency  for 


them  to  interchange  positions,  and  unless  some  unforeseen  counter- 
acting influence  appears  they  may  retain  in  the  future  tho  relativo 
positions  now  occupied.  The  slight  exception  to  this  tendency  in 
1915  and  1910  may  be  due  to  incomplete  reports.  Barring  from  con- 
sideration the  unusual  statistics  for  1918,  it  is  significant  that  thore 
has  been  an  increase  of  184  per  cent  in  tho  number  of  women  teachers 
sine©  1900,  but  an  increase  of  only  84  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men 
teachers. 

AVERA<&  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PER  INSTRUCTOR. 


In  order  to  show  the  number  of  students  per  instructor  in  private 
commercial  schools  the  data  given  in  figuro  10  have  been  computed 
and,  arranged.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled -during  the 
year  was  not  used  in  ascertaining  this  distribution  as  the  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  is  usually  more  than  twice  tho  number*  actually 
present  each  day.  To  ascertain  a fair  average  for  the  distribution, 
| the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school  reporting  such  attendance 
total  number  of  ;inst^ptor^dn  ^ corresponding 

:•  £$£ .r  ■ * 
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schools.  Tho  quotients  obtained  were  then  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  result  is  what  is  known  as  a “skewed”  distribution; 
that  is,  there  are  more  measures  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  of  the* 
central  tendency.  The  most  common  number  of  students  to  each 
instructor  is  from  16  to  20*  inclusive.  In  all,  143  schools  have  this 
“load.”  Almost  an  equal  number  of  schools  (138)  fall  in  tho  next 
higher  group  with  a load  varying  from  21  to  25,  inclusive.  It  is  of 
interest  t(j  note  that  476  schools,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  690  schools  reporting  the  data  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
distribution  table,  have  from  1 1 to  30  students  per  instructor.  While 
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Fig.  10.— Average  Dumber  of  students  per  Instructor  in  090  private  oommercial  schools,  1917-18. 

no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  range  of  the  “mid- 
dle half”  of  the  distribution,  it  may  be  safely  said  the  four  bars 
included  between  the  limits  11  and  30,  inclusive,  represent  the 
“safety  zone.”  Schools  having  a load  of  10  or  fewer  students  per 
instructor,  or  moro  than  30,  may  be  in  “danger  zones.”  _ Possibly 
in  certain  types  of  commercial  schools  it  may  not  be  discreditable  to 
fall  in  the  extremes  of  the  distribution.  It  mrvJtf  added,  however, 
that  this  graph  does  not  include  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wchoolj,  in  which  the 
enrollment  per  instructor  is  usually  very  large,  nor  denominational 
schools,  in  which  the  load:  is  Very  small.  ■ Only  purely  nondenomina- 
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.T  tional  private  commercial  and  business  schools  have  boon  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  curve. 

Several  private  commercial  schools  refused  to  report  this  year  on 
the  ground  that  other  commercial  schools  exaggerated  their  enroll- 
ment in  submitting  a report.  The  skewed  distribution  shown  in 
this  graph  seems  to  uphold  the  criticism  offered  by  the  few  schools 
declining  to  report.  If  several  schools  reported  an  exaggerated 
* * attendance  but  the  actual  number  of  instructors,  an  asymmetrical 
distribution  would  result  such  as  that  shown  in  the  bar  diagram. 
. At  any  rate,  the  lack  of  symmetry  shows  that  there  is  a larger  number 
of  schools  reporting  an  unusually  large  average  number  of  students 
to  an  instructor  than  a small  one.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  most  efficient  instruction  can  be  givep  when 
the  average  exceeds  45  students  to  an  instructor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  students  per  instructor 
is  not  the  same  as  the  average  size  of  classes.  If  a school  had  400 
students  in  attendance  each  day  and  20  instructors  employed,  each 
teacher  would  be  charged  with  instructing  an  equivalent  of  20  students 
daily  in  all  subjects  pursued  by  them.  If  each  student  had  5 recita- 
tions daily  and  each  instructor  4 classes  the  size  of  each  class  would 
be  25.  r 

The  average  daily  attendance  used  in  compiling  this  graph  in- 
cludes the  average  attendance  in  both  day  and  night  classes.  Pos- 
sibly ^ome  teachers  give  instruction  to  students  in  both  kinds  of 
classes.  If  such  condition  exists  in  any  school,  the  fact  still  rc- 
- mains  that  the  load  for  the  instructors  is  the  same  $s  represented 
above.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  each  school  to  ascertain  its 
own  locat$>n  in  the  graph  from  the  statistics  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
i lowing  detailed  tables.  If  it  falls.jin  the  “danger  zone”  it  should  be 
*ablo  to-justify  its  position  both  t6  the  instructors  employed  and  to 
the  students  taught. 


' ^ LENGTH  OF  DAILY  SESSION. 

From  figure  11  it  will  be  noted  that  the  most  common  lengtfc  of 
the  daily  session  is  5 hours  or  more,  but  less  than  6 hours.  A total 
of  355  schools  fall  in  tluS  group.  The  next  group,  almost  as  lurge, 
consisting  of  253  schools,  maintains  a daily  session  of  6 hours*  or 
more,  but  leas  than  7 hours.  Out  of  the  751  nondenominational 
private  commercial  a4d  business  schools  reporting  the  length  of  the 
daily  session;  608  hold  a session  of  5 or  6 hours.  In  other  words,  81 
per  cent  of  such  schools  fall  within  the  two  long  bars  in  the  graph. 
The  lack  of  symmetry  of  this  distribution— not  so  proncuuicgd,  how- 
ever, as  tii&t  shown  for  the  teaching  load  in  the  preceding  graph- 
may  partly  nullify  the  assumption  that  a few  schools  reported  an 
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'a scholarship  good  for  the  entire  course.  In  general,  the  cost  of^tt&ing 
a course  and  paying  by  the  month  is  greater  than  the  ct>st  of  a scholar- 
ship, unless  the  student  completes  the  course  in  a much  shorter  time 
•than  is  ordinarily  required.  The  data  on  which  the  following  graphs 
are  based  are  all  tabulated  in  Table  20.  This  #tudy  of  tuition  rates 
does  not  include  rates  charged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  denominational 
schools.  In  the  following  figures  the  integral  number  of  dollars  * 
includes  also  any  fractional  part  of  the  integer  as  Veil.  Thus  $9 
includes  $9  up  to  $9.99; 


TUITION  FEES  IN  THE  DAY  COURSE  PER  MONTH. 

As  wil^be  noted  from  figure  12,  the  usual  charge  by  the  month  for 
tuition  for  either  the  stenographic,  the  bookkeeping,  the  combined, 
or  the  telegraphic  (wire)  course  vw*ics  ffom  $9  to  $10.  The  charge 
is  usually  $10,  $12,  or  $15.  A comparatively  small  number  of  schools 
charge  a monthly  tuition  rate  of  $13,  or  $14,  or  fraction  thereof,  as 


>Fig.  13. — Tuition  feo  per  month  In  llje  day  cotijw  In  private  commercial  schools,  1917-18. 


indicated  in  the  .figure.  Any  school  charging  tuition  rUtes  desig- 
nated by  the  two  groups  of  bars  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  graph 
must  either  offer  a very  high  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very, 
long  daily  sessions,  or  else  charge  an  unusually  mgh  rate  of  tuition, 
^^n Versely^choois  charging  only  $5  to  $8,  inclusive,  either  offer, an 
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inexpensive  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very  short  daily  sessions, 
or  charge  unduly  low  tuition  rates.  This  graph  probably  represents 
accurately  tho  tuition  rate^.  charged  by  private  commercial  schools, 
since  in  it  are  given  ihe  tuition  ratp»\-hatgcd  by  612  schools  offering 
the  commercial  course,  by  636  schools'"ofTering  the  stenographic 
course,  by  458  schools  offering  the  combined  courses,  and  by  35  schools 
teaching  wire  telegraphy.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  assemble 
a more  representative  list  of  schools  than  has  been  included  in  this 
graph. 

TUITION  FEES  IN  THE  NIQIIT  COUR8E  PER  MONTH. 

It  will  be  observed  in  figure  13  that  the  usual  tuition  rates  charged 
for  the  night  course  are  lower  than  tho  corresponding  rates  for  the 
day  course,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  In  no  case  does  the 
rate  for  tho  night  course  exceed  S10  per  month.  The 'usual  charge 
is  $5,  as  shown  in  the  graph.  About  half  as  many  schools  charge  56, 
or  some  fraction  thereof,  and  a still  smaller  group  charge  only  $4, 
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F10. 13.— Tuition  tee  per  month  in  the  night  ooarae  in  private  commercial  school*,  1017-18. 

A number  of  schools  charge  $7  to  $10  for  each  course.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  longest  black  bar,  cross-hatched  bar,  and  single* 
hatched  bar,  which  represent  the  commercial,  stenographic,  and 
combined  courses,  respectively,  fall  in  the  same  group  of  bars,  viz, 
imthb  $5  gr^up.  One  must  ponclude,  th^r^fore,  that  in  general  the  C 
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same  monthly  charge  is  made  for  each  of  these  three  courses.  The 
Bftme  conclusion  might  be  made  for  tho  “telegraphic”  bars,  but  as 
only  28  schools  efffer  a night  course  in  wire  telegraphy,  any  deduc- 
tion made  might  be  subject  to  question.  Any  school  charging 
tuition  rates  of  $3,  $7,  $8,  $0,  or  $10  falls  in  a “danger  zone”  in 
the  graph. 

TUITION  RATES  FOR  ENTIRE  DAY  COURSES. 

It  was  found  more  difficult  to  show  graphically  the  tuition  rates 
charged  students  for  the  entire  course  in  tho  day  school  than  it  was 
to  show  tho  rato  by  the  month,  since  tho  time  required  to  complete 
the  entiro  courso  varies  in  different  schools  and  ^ith  the  course 
pursued.  For  example,  in  ono  school  it  takes  12  months  to  complete 
the  stenographic  course,  while  in  another  it  takes  only  3 months. 
Evidently  the  former  school  will  make  the  higher  charge  for  tuition. 
To  evade  difficultffes  like  these,  the  selmols  offering  each  course  were 
divided  into  5 groups.  Group  1 includes  all  schools  in  which  it  was 
estimated  that  the  course  could  be  completed.  in%S  months  or  less; 
group  2,  from  to  6 months,  inclusive;  group  3,  from  ^ to  9 mpnths; 
group  4,  from  9J  to  12  months;  and  group  5,  from  \2pko  15  months. 
This  grouping  has  not  been  done  arbitrarily,  as  the  schools  seem  to 
fall  readily  into  this  clarification.  For  example,  many  schools 
estimate  that  6 months  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
courso,  others  6 to  8 months  or  6 to  9 months.  Where  two  limiting 
numbers  have  been  reported,  the  average  of  the  two  has  been  used 
in  locating  the  school  in  the  graph.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  figures 
which  follow  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  fall  in  groups  2 and  3, 
the  former  group  including  the  larger  number  for  the  commercial, 
the  stenographic,  and  the  telegraphic  (wire)  courses,  and  the  latter 
leading  in  .the  combined  couHfc,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated. 
These  facts  verify  the  deduction  drawn  above  that  the  average  time 
required  to  complete  a course  in  a private  commercial  school  does  not 
exceed  6 months.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
school  does  not’ always  fall  in  the  dtme  group  in  oach  graph.  A 
school  might  fall  in  group  3 when  the  tuition  charge  for  the  entire 
stenographic  course  is  considered,  bi/t  in  group  5 when  the  charge 
for  the  combined  course  is*  considered.  4 i % 

* 

TUITION  RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  COMMERCIAL  OR  BOOKKEEPING  DAY 

, COURSE.  ' 

A remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  in  figure  14  in  groups  2 and  3, 
showing  that  almost  as  l&igo  a proportion  of  schools  charge  a tuition* 
’rate  in  excess  of  the  usual  charge  os  charge  a lower  Tate..  A.  slight 
irregularity  toward  the  right  of  the  graph,  in  group  3,  is  apparent 
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If  lines  were  , drawn  joining  the  tops  of  corresponding  bars,.,  two 
almost  perfect  curves  would  be  seen,  each  possessing  remarkable  - 
symmetry.  The  slight  rise  at  the  right  in  the  curve  for  giW-8 
shows  that  a few  school*  charge  unusually  high  rates.  The  curve 
is  slightly -skewed  in  this  daemon.  The  highest  curve  represents 
the  number  of  schools  tvhich  offer  a course  requiring  from  3$  to  6 * 
months  for  completion  and  charge  the  tuition  rates  inserted  just 
below  the  base  line.  This  means  that  the  largest  number  of  schools 
v~17  ar^g^led  jn  group  2,  and  that  the  most  customary  charge 
for  thel^^Wiookkeeping  course,  covering  a period  from  3$  to  6., 
monfTi^£M|Jm  $60  to  $69,  inclusive.  Schools  charging  higher  or  * 
lower  ra^can  not  justify  their  charge  on  the  ground  that  they 
offer  a longe^^^ shorter  course.  In  a simi^r  wuy  it  is  evident 
a'  charge  made  for  this  course*!)}'  schools  offering 
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FlQ  ,4-Tul““  ,co  to  ‘ho  entire  commercial  or  bookkeeping  course  In  private  commercial  schools  to 

the  day  coarse,  1917-18. 


a course  covering  a period  from  6*  to  9 months,  inclusive,  is  from 
$70  to  $79,  mclusivo.  Wo  central  tendency  is  evident  for  schools 
falling  m either  groups  1,  4,  or  5.  The  small  number  of  schools 
m each  group,  viz,  11,  44,  and' 7,  respectively,  does  pot  justify  any 
deductions.  It  is  evidont,  however,  that  ifcveral  schools  charge 
iinusually  high  rates;  11 ’schools  charging  $130  or  more  for  the 
fcopree.  • „ 
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Altogether,  454  schools  reported  the  tuition  rate  charged  for  the 
commercial  or  bookkeeping  course.  Of  this  number,  217  schools, 
or  48  per  cent,  offer  course  extending  from  3*  to  6.  months;  and  85 
of  these,  or  39  per  cent,  charge  a fee  ranging  from  $60  to  $69.  Again, 
17$  schools,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting,  maintain ,a 
6*  to  9 months'  course;  and  48  of  these,  or  27  per  cent,  charge  a fee 
of  $70  to  $79.  Only  44  schools,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  offer  a 9*  to  12  months'  course,  and  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  most  instances  is  over  $ 1 00. 

TUITION  RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  STENOGRAPHIC  DAY  COURSE. 

Figure  15  contains  two  very  symmetrical  distributions  similar  to 
thd  corresponding  ones  in  figure  14.  In  other  words,  groups  2*and  3, 
in  this  graph  have  almost  the  same  number  of  schools  charging'lower 
or  higher  tuition  fees  than  the  rate  indicated  by  the  longest  bar  in 
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ft a.  1A— Tuition  fee  for  the  entire  stenographic  course  in  private  commercial  schools /or  the  <^y  oourse, 

1817-18. 

_ the  group.  In  the  3*  to  6 months'  group  the  most  common  rate  ifl  $60 
to  $69,  88  schools  charging  this  fee.  In  all,  64  schools  charge  a lower 
and  70  schools  a higher  rate  than  this.  In  the  to  9 months' 
^ ggpup  4©  schools  change  a tuition  fee  of  from  $70  to  $79.  Altogether, 
in  this  group  53 schools  ob&tfge  a lower  said  95  ^.higher  rate  than  this. 
Ore&te  yamtioE  foo|n  the  central  tendency  is  shown  m this  gtoup 


than  in  group  2.  In  other  wo$d%  ,the  distribution  sightly  skewed 
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in  the  direction  of  higher  tuition  rates.  Any  school  falling  in  this 
poup  and  charging  Si  10  or  more  for  the  course  should  be  able  to 
justify  its  action.  The  single-hatched  bars  representing  group  4 
in  this  graph  show  the  same  irregularity  as  the  corresponding  bats 
did  in  the  next  preceding  graph.  Likewise,  groups  1 and  5 are 
small  and  consequently  show  no  marked  central  tendency. 

Altogether  .the  tuition  rates  for  the  stenographic  course  in  463  ■ 
.schools  are  represented  in  this  figure.  Of  this  total,  222  schools,  ' 
or  48  per  pent,  offer  courses  requiring  from  3J  to  6 months  for  com- 
pletion; and  197  schools,  or  43  per  cent,  offer  courses  requiring  from 
6J  to  9 njonths  for  completion.  In  other  words,  91  per  cent  of  the 
schools  represented  in  this  graph  fall  in  these  two  groups.  This 
4 tendency  to  centralize  around  a 6 months’  course  further  supports 
the  statement  made  above  that  the  “average”  graduate  from  a 
private  commercial  school  has  had  only  six  months  of  training. 


TUITION  RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  COMBINED  DAT  COURSE. 

As  it  takes  about  twice  &s  long  to  complete  the  combined  course 
as  either  the  bookkeeping  or  the  stenographic  course,  a higher  scholar- 
ship fee  is  necessarily  chargei^jnjgure.ie  it  will  be  observed  that 
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no  schools  undertake  to  give  this  course  in  three  tenths  or  lees  *£ 
consequently,  group  1 fe  not- represented.  ThereTare  relatively  - ‘ ^ 
fearer  achoob  ^groups  2 and  %than  in?theiwo  graphs  Atat  preceding.^r  I 
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from  9£  to  12  months  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Altogether, 
321  schools  reported  the  scholarship  fee  charged  for  the  combined 
course.  Of  this  number,  172  schools,  or  54  per  cent,  fall  in  group  4. 
The  customary  fee  charged  students  in  schools  of  this  type  for  this 
course  is  from  $100  to  $L39,  inclusive.  Only  30  schools  charge  a 
higher  rate,  while  33  charge  a lower  rate.  In  the  schools  in  group  5, 
that  is  in  schools  offering  a course  requiring  from  12}  to  15  months 
for  completion,  the  largest  group  of  schools  charge  from  $140  to 
$149.  Two  other  groups  almost  as  large,  consisting  of  12  schools 
each,  charge  $100  to  $119  and  $120  to  $139,  respectively.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  for  the  singlo- 
hatched,  double-hatched,  and  black  bars.  A tendency  for  a few 
schools  to  charge*an  unusually  high  fee  is  shown  in  the  isolated  bars 
at  the  right. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  listed  in  figure  16,  12  schools  offer  a 
' combined^course  extending  from  16  to  42  months  and  charge  tuition 
fees  varying  from  $60  in  one  school  to  $270  in  another.  Only  3 
schools  have  a course  longer  than  18  months,  and  5 offer  an  18 
months'  course.  The  usual  charge  for  the  course  ranges  from  $110 
to  $180. 

TUITION  FEE  CHARGED  .FOR  THE  ENTIRE  DAY  COURSE  IN  WIRE 
TELEGRAPHY. 


As  will  be  noted  in  figure  17,  only  25  schools  reported  the  scholar- 
ship fee  charged  for  the  entire  day  course  in  wire  telegraphy.  No 
schools  appear  in  groups  1,  4,  or  5.  In  all,  19  schools  offer  a course 
requiring  from  3}  to  6 months  to  complete  it,  and  6 schools  give  a 
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6i  to  9 months’  course.  In  the  former  group  3 schools  charge  from 
$50  to  $59 ; 7 schools,  $60  to  $69;  8 schools,  $70  to  $79 ; and  1 school, 
$120  to  $129.  The  most  usual  fee  is  from  $60  to  $79.  The  fee 
charged  for  the  longer  courses  varies  from  $50  to  $130  and  over,  no' 
central  tendency  or  customary  fee  being  evident. 

TUITION  FEES  CHARGED  FOR  OTHER  COURSE8. 

By  reference  to  detailed  Tables  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  the  tuition  fees 
charged  by  'individual  schools  for  courses  in  wireless  telegraphy 
accountancy,  secretarial  cotirae,  and  course  in  salesmanship,  respect 
tively , will  be  found.  Sincd  these  groups  are  small,  nothing  would 
be  gamed  by  presenting  thfc  data  graphically.  In  these  tables  the 
tuition  fee  charged  is  showri  for  both  day  and  night  coureos  by  the 
month  and  for  the  entire  daj^couiBe.  The  number  of  months  usually 
required  for  completing  the  entire  day  course  is  given  in  these  respec- 
tive tables.  A casual  inspection  of  these  detailed  tables  shows'-'that 
there  is  no  customary  chaige  for  the  entire  day  course  and  no  usual 
time  required  for  completing  it.  In  fact,  these  courees  have  not 
become  generally  standardized,  and  time  required  for  completing 
them  may  be  either  long  or  short  and  the  tuition  rate  low,  high  or 
even  exorbitant.  Frequently  no  data  have  been  submitted. 

SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS  TAUGHT. 


question  ir 
have  been 


On  the  schedule  u^ed  in  collecting  data  for  this  report  the  following 
Question -was  asked,  “What  systems  of  shorthand  do  you  tdach?,r 
On  the  blank  the  schools  also  repftfted  the  total  number  of  students', 
toking  the  stenographic  course.  From  the  replies  to  these  two  ques-C 
tions  and  frefii  the  published  tabulation  of  the  replies  to  the  fiist  W 
>1916,  Table  5 has  been  made  and  the  following  graphs 
r cons  true  ted  and  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Table's 
represents  a mass  of  data  which  is  very  difficult  to  Comprehend 
without  the  use -of  the  graphic  presentations  following.  , 

In  1918,43  different  systems  of  shorthand  were  reported.  Four- 
teen  systems  which  wererepoHed  in  1916  were  not  reported  in  1918 
and  11  new  systems  were  reported  in  1918.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  study  of  shorthand  systems  taught  includes  all  schools  reporting 
both,  nondenominational  and  denominational. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  'ascertain  from  the' blank  used  m collecting 
the  data  just  how  many  students  are  taking  each  system  of  shorthand 
in  ^11  schools  reporting  it  is  thought  advisable  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing .pages  the  schools  teaching  one  system  only  as  well  as  those 
.teaching  one  or  more  systems.  From  the  oneaystem  schools  the 


i ~ , uiu  oe  ascertained, 

while  this  information  is  not  available  for  the  different  systems  in  . 
schools  teechnig  more  than  one  system.  .Figure  18  enables  the  reader/’^a 
gl^ite  .t^  i^tiye  number  of  schools  . included  ip.  I 

^ rsm 
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T 

NXJMBEB  OF  SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS  TAUGHT  IN  EACH  SCHOOL. 

By  reference  to  this  figure  it  will  be  noted  that  50  schools  reporting 
did  not  teach  shorthand  in  1918;  547  taught  only  one  system;  202, 
two  systems;  38,  three  systems;  11,  four  systems;  2,  five  systems; 
1,  six  systems;  8 replies  were  indeterminate;  and  31  schools  did  not 
report  the  names  of  the  systems  taught,  although  they  offered 
shorthand  courses.  Eliminating  from  consideration  all  schools  not 
reporting  the  exact  number  of  systems  taught  not  offering  steno- 
graphic courses,  it  is  found  that  G8  per  cent  of  the  801  schools  report- 
ing such  information  offered  only  one  system  of  shorthand  In 


1916,  out  of  a total  of  701  schools  reporting  corresponding  data,  480 
schools,  or~68  per  cent,  taught  only  one  system.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, ttoflTHaB  been  no  change  since  1916  in  the  relative  number  of 
schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Eliminating  the 
80  schools  no  t teaching  shorthand,  the  8 schools  whose  replies  were 

' ■ " 
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found  that  93  per  cent,  or  practically  all  commercial  schools  in  1918, 
teach  only  one  or  two  systems  of  shorthand. 


WHAT  SYSTEMS  THE  LAROE8T  SCHOOLS  TEAC.L 


It  is  of  special  interest  to  know  what  systems  of  shoi  'hand  the 
largest  schools  teach.  To  answer  this  question  figure  19  has  been 
prepared.  It. was  found  that  76  schools  enrolled  500  students  or 
more  in  the  stenographic  couree  and  these  schools  were  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  the  construction  of  this_  figure.  Of  the  76  schools,  44 
taught  only  one  system,  and  32,  two"  or  more  systems  of  shorthand. 
It  should  be  rememl>ered,  however,  that  the  number  (500)  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  number  actually  present  at  any  one  time  in  thh 
schools  chosen  for  this  graph,  since  the  student  body  in  the  steno- 
graphic. coprse  usually  changes  twice  during  the  year.  Consequently, 


. J „ vuuiwv  OC*  T u UUUli  AAA 

eluded.  The  black  section  of  the  bars*. contain  many  duplicates, 
Bince  a>  school  may  teach  the  Gregg,  one  or'  more-of  the  Pitman  sys- 
tems, and  possibly  a machine  syBtem.  This  f tateinent  applies  only 
to  the  school!'  represented  by  the  black  section  of  the  bars,  which 
59872°— 2 1 27 
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indicates  schools  teaching  this  system  and  one  or  more  other  systems. 
Thus,  the  31  schools  teaching  the  Gregg,  shown  by  the  black  bar,  are 
'duplicated  in  the  other  systems  specifically  indicated  and  many  of 
them  also  in  the  bar,' ‘‘All  Pitman  Systems.”  The  bar,  f>oth  black 
and  white,  representing  “All  Pitman  Systems,”  is  wholly  duplicated 
in  the  Pitman  systems  definitely  named  above  it  or  in  the  “catch- 
all” phrase,  “All  other  systems.”  The  white  section  of  the  bars 
represents  schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand  and  con- 
tains no  duplication  except  in  the  second  bar  from  the  top  as  just 
explained.  ^ 

The  Gregg  is  taught  in  the  largest  number  of  large  schools;  viz., 
48  schools.  - If  all  duplicates  arc  eliminated  from  the  systems  con- 
sidered as  Pit  manic,  as  indicated  in  Table  f>,  it  is  found  that  40 
different  schools  teach  a Pitman  system  or  a system  based  on  Pitman 
Among  the  Pitman  systems  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Islac  Pitman 
lead  with  10  and  9 schools  respectively. 

In  all,  17  schools  teach  the  Gregg  exclusively  and  13  others  a 
Pitman  system. 

It  is  found  that  the  machine  shorthand  systems  are  also  repre- 
sented here,  5 schools  teaching  the  stenotype  and  2 schools  the 
National  shorthand  machine.  The  machine  method  is  not.  used 
exclusively  in  any  school  reporting. 

All  systems  which  are  taught  in  2 or  more  of  these  large  schools 
have  been  named  specifically  in  the  graph.  Six  schools  grouped 
together  in  tho  last  bar  teach  one  system  each,  viz,  the  Barncs- 
Pitman,  Dement- Pitmanic,  Pitman-Schoch,  tho*  Modern  Pitmamc, 
and  Sloan -Dujiloyan,  each  of  which  is  taught  in  connection,  with 
some  other  system,  and  the  Byrne  Simplified  which  is  taught  exclu- 
sively in  one  large  school.  The  first  four  systems  just  named  and 
considered  heroin  as  Pitman  have  been  included  also  in  the  second 
bar,  “All  Pitman  Systems.” 

AVERAGE  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE  IN  SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  ONE  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND.  * 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the  number  of  large  schools  teaching 
each  system,  since  on\ y th£  exceptional  schools  are  considered.  To 
show  the  average  sizo  of  classes  in  shorthand  for  tho  12  leading  sys- 
tems, figure  20  has  been  prepared.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  averages  are  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  average 
enrollment  in  shorthand  courses  at  any  .one  time,  since  the  student 
body  changes  approximately  twice  during  the.  year. 

In  Table  5,  column  9,  the  average  enrollment  in  stenographio 
courses  offered  in^pnosystem  schools  is  shown.  These  averages  arp 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  enrollment  in  such  courses  by  tho  cor- 
^^WB^ondmg  number  of  soh^is  teaching  each  system.  It  is  almost 
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used  for  this  system  is  not  representative.  Similarly,  the  averages  for 
the  Barnes-Pitman,  the  Boyd,  the  Byrne  Simplified,  and  the  Spen- 
cerian may  not  be  accurate,  since  only  8,  8,  8,  and  0 sohools,  respec- 
tively, reported  these  systems  only.  In  securing  all  other  averages 
at  least  11  sohools  were  used.  In  each  case,  however,  the  total 
number  of  schools  reporting  enrollment  in  one  system  only  was  used, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  representative  averages 
could  be  secured. 


AVERAGE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  IN  STENOGRAPHIC  COURSES. 

A 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  average  enrollment  for  the 
year  in  stenographic  courses  in  one-system  schools  is  164.  It  is  of 
interest  to  compare  this  average  with  that  of  two-or-more-systoin 
schools.  If  the  total  enrollment  in  the  stenographic  courses  in  such 
schools,  66,712,  is  divided  by  the  number  of  such  schools  (262)  a 
quotient  of  255  is  obtained.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  average 
enrollment  in  the  stenographic  course  in  two-or-moro-system  schools 
is  55  per  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  enrollment  in  one- 
system  schools.  The  average  for  all  schools  teaching  shorthand  is 
184  students  (149,124  students  divided  by  809  sohools).  In  general, 
it  is  shown  in  the  following  pages  that  any  conclusion  drawn  from 
tho  data  on  either  type  of  school  applies  also  to  the  otluy*. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS ' TAKING  AND  OF  ONE-SYSTEM  SOHOOLS 
TEACHING  THE  12  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND  MOST  GENERALLY 
, TAUGHT  IN  1918.  t 


The  black  bars  in  figure  21  show  the  percentage  of  sohools  teach- 
ing each  of  the  12  leading  systems  of  shorthand  in  schools  ofTering 
only  one  system  in  1918.  Altogether,  547  schools  teach  only  one 
system  of  shorthand.  It  is  found  in  Table  5,  column  2,  that  53.2 
per  cent  of  these  schools  teach  the  Gregg  system;  37.7  per  cent, 
some  Pitman  system;  8.4  per  cent  the  Bonn  Pitman;  8.2  per  cent, 
tho  Isaac  Pitman;  and  so  on  as  shown  in  the  graph.  In  all,  83,41*2 
students  in  stenographic  courses  were  reported  by  these  547  schools 
teacliing  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Of  this  number  53.8  per 
cent  wore  taking  the  Gregg;  39.72  per  cent,  some  Pitman  system; 
13.10  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman;  7.92  per  cfehtfthe  Benn‘Pitm*iV 
etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  12  systems  are  ranked  in  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  black  bajs  representing  the  number  of  schools. 
It  is  preferable  to  have  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
percentage  of  students  determine  the  order  of  precedence  since  in 
figure  23,  whero  only  the  number  of  schools  is  used,  the  samo  order 
wil)  be  maintained  -apd  the  same  systems  represented.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  blaok^and-the  open,  bars  show  so  much  similarity  in 

. v\  v 
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INCREASE  OR  DECREASE.  / SINCE  1916  IN  THE  .PERCENTAGE  OF  ONE- 
SYSTEM  SCHOOLS  TEACHING  THE  12  SYSTEMS  MOST  GENERALLY 
TAUGHT  IN  1918.  ^ ^ 

In  1916  no  statistics  were  published  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  each  system  of  shorthand  offered  in  one-system  schools. 

It  is  more  desirable  to  show  whether  each  system  has  gained  or  lost  <*> 

students  since  1916  than  to  show  whether  there  has  been' an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  offering  each  of  the  12  lead- 
ing  systems.  The  former  condition  can  not  be  shown,  as  compara- 
tive data  are  lAt  available.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  however, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  a great  similarity  exisfs  between  the  per- 
centage of  schools  offering  and  of  students  taking  each  system. 
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tion  of  figures  22,  23,  and  24.  In  figure  22  it  will  be  observed  that* 
the  Gregg  system  in  191&  (black  bars)  was  taught  in  53.2  per  cent 
of  the  547  schools  teaching  only  one  system  and  in  1916  (open  bars) 
in  42.1  per  cent  of  the  480  one-system  schools  reporting  at  that  time. 
The  Gregg  has  gained  the  difference  between  53.2  p^  cent  and  42.1 
per  cent,  or  11.1  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  one-system  soh^olsa 
This  means  an  inorease  of  11.1  per  cent  on  42.1  per  cent,  or  a gain 
of  26.4  per  oent.  Tliis  increase  is  shown  by  the  open  bar  in  figure 
24.  During  this  interval  a decrease  of  20.3  per  cent  is  shown  for 
all  Pitman  systems.  It  will  be  observed  in  figure  22  that  the  black 
bar  is  longer  than  the  white  one  in  only  four  instances,  viz,  Byrne 
Simplified,  Graham-Pitman,  Gregg,  and  Isaac.  Pitman.  The  dthcr 
8 systems  show  a decrease  in  the  percentage  .pf  schools  teaching  0 
each  exclusively. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
total  number  of- schools  teaching  each  system  exclusively  has  been 
used  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  computed  therefrom. 

A different  hut  erroneous  result  would  be  obtained  by  computing  the 
percentage -of  increase  or  decrease  from  the  total  number  of  schools 
reporting,  since,  in  1916,  only  77  per  cent  of  the  schools  (701  schools 
out  of  ft  total  pf  912  reporting)  indicated  the  systems  of  shorthand 
taught,  whereas  in  1918,  00  per  cent  (801/but  of  890  reporting)  indi- 
cated the  systems  taught.  In  other  ig^rds,  this  year  replies  were 
received  from  100  more  schools  than  reported  the  systems  of  short- 
hand taught  two  years  ago.  It  should  be.  noted  also  that  22  moro 
schools  reported  in  1916  than  did%in  1918.  Undoubtedly,  those  100 
schools  taught  shorthaiuMn  1916  but  did  not  name  the  systems 
taught,  since  the  question,  “What  'system  of  shorthand  do  you 
teach?”  was  asked  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago.  Presumably, 

, 68  these  100  schools,  in  1916*  taught  one  system  only  and  35,  two 
or  more  systems,  if  the  ratio  between'  ono-eystem  and  moro-than-one-; 
system  schools  holds  as  indicated  in  figure  18.  It  would  bo  erroneous,, 
therefore,  to  count  such  schools,  not  reporting  in  1916  but  reporting 
in  1918,  as  increases  in  the  number  of  schools  teaching  the  respective 
systems  of  shorthand*  either  for  one-system  schools  or  for  more-than- 
one-system  schools.  The  reliability  of  this  percentage  "method  of 
computing  rates  of  change  is  based  on  the  assumption  that* the  same 
relative  percentage  of  schools  taught  each  system  in  1916  as  in  1918. 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  SINCE  1010  IN  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 

TEACmxO  EACH  OF  THE  10  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND  MOST  GENER- 
ALLY TAUGHT  IN  1918. 

In*  considering  the  total  number  of  Bchools  teaching  eacly  system  of 
shorthand  the  10  leading  systems,  as  indicated  in  Table  5,  holumn  13 
have  been  chosen  for  comparison.  It  wili  a observed  - l — 
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these  10  systems  is  taught  in  17  schools  or  more,  or  in  at  least  2 per 
k cent  of  all  schools  reporting  shorthand  courses.  The  Bames-Pitman, 
Boyd,  and  rfyrne  Simplified  systems  do  not  appear,  therefore,  in 
figures  23,  24,  yd  25,  while  the  Stenotype,  which  deos  not  appear  in 
the  discussion  of  one-syStem  schools,  has  been  added.  If  the  three 
systems  dropped  from  consideration  had  been  included  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  add  the  Eclectic,  which  is  taught  in  9 schools. 


to  ifll  m wamtas  jud  xv  1916  701  taoeas 
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Flo.  21— PeroenUge  of  all  private  commercial  school*  which  teach  the  tysUnn  moat  generally 
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In  1918,  altogether  809  schools  reported  the  system  or  systems  of 
^shorthand  taught.  As  shown  in  figure  23,  64.4  per  cent  of  these 
schools  offered  the  Gregg;  10.5  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman,  etc. 
In  1918,  381.  different  schools,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
reporting,  offered  *a  Pitmanic  system,  but  in  1916  this  information 
was  not  tabulated,  so'th&t  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for 
all  PitfflSL  sys terns  since  1916  in  all  schools  can  not  be  ascertained 
from  the  data  at  hand.  * In  1916,  701  schools  named  the  system  or 
systems  taught.  Figure  23  showB  that  54.8  per  cent  offered  the 
Gregg;  9.3  per  " cent  tho^  Isaac  Pitman,  4 etc.  The  same  condition 
prevails  as  was  pointed  put  in  the  preceding  graph,  viz;  that  the  Gregg, 
Graham-Pitman,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  in  1918  show  an  increase 
over  1916  in  the  percentage  of  all  schools  teaching  these  systems. 
• ■ ,The  o ther. 7 systems  showa  decrease. ' The  method  used  in  computing 
tbfeefc  ^ ;einpercent^  same  to  that- -used  for .schools  teaching 
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taught  in  1916  in  6 per  cent  of  the  schools  and  in  1918  in  only  5 per  ' 
cent  of  the  schools.  The  decrease  is,  therefore,  1 per  cent  on  a base 
of  6 per  cent,  or  16.7  per  cent  as  shown  in  figure  24.  , 

CHANGE  SINCE  1916  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS  TEACHING  EACH  OF  THE  TEN  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND 
MOST  GENERALLY  TAUGHT  IN  1918. 

As  explained  above,  figure  24  shows  whether  a system  of  short- 
hand has  “gained”  *>r  “lost”  schools  within  the  past  two  year&> 
The  Graham-Pitman  .system  has  gained  the  largest  percentage  of  * 
schools,  showing  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  relative  ^percentage 
of  schools  teaching  this  system.  This  does  dot  meAn  that. this 
system  is  being  learned  by  30  per  cent  more  students  than  studied 
it  in  1916.  It  show's  only  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  schools 
teaching  this  system.  The  Gregg  system  shows  the  greatest  g&ifn  in 
the  number  of  schools  teaching  one  system  exclusively,  while  the 
Graham-Pitman  ranks  second.  The  Stenotype  shows  the  greatest 
loss  in  the  total  numbed  of  schools  teaching  this  system,  and  the  \ 
Pitman-How'ard  the  greatest  loss  in  one-system  schools.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  other  systems  not  chosen  for  study,  and, 
therefore,  rfbt  included  in  the  graphs,  ai^o  show  increases  or  decreases,  j 
In  fact,  the  systems  not  taught  in  1916  but  reporting  only  a few 
schools  in  1918  would  show'  infinite  gains.  Likewise  discontinued 
systems  show  loss  of  100  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  increase  or 
. decrease  similar  to  those  shown  in  figure  24  can  be  readily  ascertained 
for  other  systems  of  shorthand  from  Table  6,  columns  3,  5,  14,  and  16. 
The  exact  method  used  in  computing  the  length  of  the  bare  used  in 
figure  24  is  given  in  Table  6.  It  should  be  added,  that  since  1916 
the  Bames-Pitman  ahd’  the  Boyd  Syllabic  have  decreased.  3d  per 
cent  and  7 per  cent,  respectively,  while  the*  Byrne  Simplified  has 
^ increased  56  per  cqnt  in  the  percentage  of  schools  teaching  each 
system.  As  the  number  of  schools  reporting  each  system  is  small, 
these  percentages  may  not  be  authentic  and  consequently  have  not 
been  inserted  in  figure  24.  — 

/OPPORTUNITY  OF  STUDENTS  TO  ELECT  THE  TEN  LEADING  J3YSTEM8 

0^  SHORTHAND. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  total  number  of  students  taking  each  , 
system  oLshorthand  offered  in  all  private  commercial  schools  is  not. 
known.  Fairly  accurate  deductions  have  been  drawn  already  from 
schools  teaching  only  one  ^ystdfei.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
opportunity  which  students1  liave  to  elect  th£  different  sysfcep^ 
taught.  In  other  words,  bovj.many  students  are  “ exposed n td  each; 
Bystem?  The  richness  of  a ejurricujum  is  determined  by  th%  op{K^ 
tunity  afforded  students  to  <dh$feg§  among  a*  variety  of  subjects^ 

V'CL  ' ‘ * * ' - • * 
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PRIVATE*  COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS,  1917-1918.  427 

It  is  found  in  Table  5 that  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  ■ stenographic  courses  in  ‘schools  reporting  the  names  of  the 
systems  taught  was  149,124,  Of  this  number,  106,083  students 
were  enrolled  in  schools  teaching  the  Gregg  only  or  the  Gregg  and  one 
or  more  other  systems.  This  means  that  71.14  per  cent  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  jn  the  stenographic  courses  were  “exposed”  to  the 
Gregg.  This  percentage  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  representing 
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no.  25.— Percentage  of  studonts  enrolled  in  the  stenographic  course,  having  opportunity  to  take  one  or 
^pore  of  the  10  systems  of  shorthand  most  generally  taught.  In  private  commercial  schools,  1917-18. 

the  actual  percentage  of  student*,  taking  the  Gregg  in  one-system 
schools;  yiz,  53.8  per  cent.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  the  facl  that  the  two  percentages  represent  different  things — 
the  former  “opportunity”  to- take,  the  latter,  the  percentage  actually 
taking.  Altogether  87,062  students,  or ‘58.3  per  cent  of  tho  total 
number  in  stenographic  courses,  were  enrolled  in  schools  offering  a 
Pitman  system.  This  percentage  also  is  higher  than  the  39.72  per 
cent  given  for  Pitman  systems  in  figure  21,  for  the  reasons  just  cited. 
The  same  variance  is  show'n  for  other  systems  as  well.  The  fact  that 
a student  may  have  chosen  a school  because  a certain  system  of 
shorthand  is  taught  has  not  been  considered  since  schools  are  more 
generally  selected  because  a certain  course  of  superior  quality  is 
offered,  because  the  tuition  rates  are  reasonable,  or  because  a position 
is  guaranteed  upon  graduation.  In  figure  25  the  relative  rank  o'f-the 
10  leading  systems  is  shown.  By  comparing  tho  ranking  in  fchia 
graph  with  that  shown  in  figure  21,  it  will  be  observed  that  tho  four 
leading  systems— jhe  Gregg,  Isaac  Pitman,  Bean  Pitman,  and  Gra- 
ham— main  tain  their  relative  positions  on  both  scores  in  the  order 
just  named.  In  general,  the  same  relative  ranks  are  maintained  in 
k>th  figures.  It  should  be  noted  that  tfie  total  mutter  of  studePU 
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exposed”  in  the  second  column  of  figure  25  exceeds  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  stenographic  courses.  Likewise  the  corresponding  per- 
centages exceed  106.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a large  number  of  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  more  than  on$  system. 

COURSES  NOT  CONSIDERED.  . 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  study  of  shorthand 
systems  does  not  include  the  total  number  of  students  pursuing  the 
subject  of  shorthand  in  private  commercial  and  business  schools. 
The  students  in  the  combined  and  secretarial  courses  offered  by 
many  schools  are  not  included  in  this  study,  tlowever,  the  con- 
clusions reached  above  undoubtedly  will  hold  for  the  total  number 
of  students  in  private  commercial  schools  taking  shorthand  in  all 
courses  in  which  it  is  a requisite. 

It  Should  be  remembered  also  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  one  system  of  shorthand  is  better  than  another, 
nor  to  ascertain  the  usual  time  required  to  cbmplete  each*^  These 
two  factors,  however,  may  function  in  producing  the  situhtjon  just 
presented,  but  no  data  are  available  to  warrant  conclusive  deductions 
relative  thereto. 

Table  7. — instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  all  private  commercial  and  business 
schools  reporting  in  1917-18 . 


States. 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Instructors, 

Students  enrolled. 

Aver- 

daffy 

attend- 

ance. 

Enroll- 
ment in 
schools 
report- 
ing av- 
erage 
dally 
attend- 
ance. 

Schools 
not  re- 

C 

Men. 

f 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women.; 

Tot*^ 

1 

C 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States.. 

800 

2,310 

2,930 

6,240 

96,449 

199,130 

2W,579 

122,688 

261,836 

439 

Alabama..,.. 

£ 11 

1ft 

77  , 

42 

937 

2,636 

3rft72 

932 

3,189 

7 

Arisons 

* 1 

3 

4 1 

6 

91  - 

319 

410 

126 

410 

2 

Arkansas 

7 

JO 

18 

34 

504 

1,310 

1,814 

854 

1,814 

2 

California..* 

32 

102 

134 

236 

5,848 

12,676 

18,623 

10, 149 

18,344 

23 

Colorado 

14 

3ft 

m 

97 

1,520 

8,191 

4.711 

1,924 

4,711 

2 

Connecticut...  

20 

55 

S3 

138 

1,833 

3,667 

6,000 

‘2,825 

4, 768 

7 

Delaware....... 

3 

23 

16 

37 

1,073 

i!023 

2,098 

897 

2,098' 

I 

DUt.  Columbia, 

ft 

47 

46 

93 

2,349 

3, 764 

6,113 

1,167 

4, 168 

8 

Florida. 

A 

10 

23 

33 

66ft 

1,479 

2,044 

776 

1,894 

1 

Georgia 

12 

35 

2ft 

60 

itm 

2,030 

3,189 

1,613 

3,189 

10 

Idaho. „ 

4 

4 

6 

10 

89 

326 

414 

200 

297 

2 

TlUnoU 

02 

159 

2 33 

382 

7,241 

16,034 

22,275. 

7,486 

1C.J72 

29 

Indiana 

30 

53 

77 

136 

2,627 

6,360 

8,967. 

3,980 

8,836 

11 

Iowa 

21 

39 

78 

117 

1,993 

5,013 

7,005 

2,065 

6,411 

11 

Kan  sas < 

21 

ftp 

72 

132 

3,31 

4,821 

7,136 

2,833 

7,075 

, 

6 

Kentucky — . . 

12 

91 

3ft 

86 

1,639 

2,663 

4,102 

1,666 

4,107 

■ • 

10 

Louisiana...., 

7 

21 

26 

47 

1,383 

1,767 

8,140 

1,923 

2,89T 

9 

M Mm.. 

11 

19 

29 

48 

450 

1,118 

1,668 

604 

897 

3 

Maryland..... 

10 

17 

17 

74 

1,431 

1,381 

2,  TO 

718 

2,25ft 

10 

Massachusetts. 

» 

125  1 

139 

364 

4,177 

6,394 

10,671 

6,360 

9,956 

29 

wmm.  - .... 

33 

77 

* 96 

173 

8,209 

6,073 

9,282 

3,794 

<731 

13 

Mtaueseota.. ........... 

S3 

m 

96 

183 

3,110 

6,342 

1,462 

3,661 

8,062 

10 

MbrtMiM* 

Missouri. 

2 

32 

9 

M 

4 

106 

9 

- 176 

120 

4,338 

• 366 
6,660 

486 

10,908 

25 

4»2Z 

10, 78^ 

3 

21 

U 

13 

22 

340 

1,380 

1,630 

398 

1,620k 

2 

1 13 

It 

48 

76, 

1.178 

3 519 

4,697 

1,797 

4,091 

2 

Nwdi’.,.. 

B 1 

2 

3 

26 

160 

176 

69 

175’ 

New  Hampshire.. 

iSliE::::: 

4 

29 

2 

1 

74 

1 

17 

96 

6 

24 

169 

6 

847 

8.674 

91 

M3 
6, 694 
206 

< 940 
10,368 
867 

98 

864 

8,250 

357 

y; 

2 

.1ft 

1 

I . 
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~Tablx  8. — Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  private  nondenominational  commercial 
and  business  schools  repotting  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


States. 

Schools 

report* 

tng. 

Instructors. 

Students  enrolled. 

Aver- 

age 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 

Enroll- 1 
ment  I 

Men. 

Women. 

To«H. 

5 

Men.  | 

l 

Women,  i Total. 
. 1 

in  j 
schooLs 
report- 
ing 

average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Schools 
not  re- 
port- 
ing. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

* J 

7 ; 8 

9 

,0 

n 

Ohio 

46 

101 

142 

243 

4,271  1 

11,922  ' 16, 193 

7,292 

14,730 

24 

Oklahoma. 

in ! 

! 16 

26 

42 

1,210  ! 

1,698  . 2, 90S 

905 

2.558 

4 

Oregon 

5 . 

1 10 

20 

3C 

■ jgf1 

1,902  ; 2,481 

997 

2.  .511 

I 

Pennsylvania 

72  | 

1 212 

258 

470 

7.229  i 

15  620  | 22,849 

12,095 

20,686 

30 

Rhode  Island 

7 

1 36 

92 

88 

1,030 

2,167  3,197 

1 , 530 

2,906 

3 

South  Carolina. 

4 

4 

8 

12 

121 

433  ! 558 

225 

5,58 

4 

South  Dakota 

5 

6 

H 

20 

240  : 

620  | 860 

440 

^60 

2 

Tennessee 

9 

24 

2S 

ja 

835  ' 

2,271  1 3,106 

1,091 

7T304 

8 

Texas # 

29 

74 

93 

167 

4,185  | 

6,076  ' 10,861 

4,613 

10.4IS 

15 

Utah 

3 

4 

7 

11 

215  ' 

507  722 

192 

722 

2 

Vermont 

3 

i 3 

8 

11 

158  . 

389  ; 557 

236 

557 

1 

Virginia 

9 

20 

34 

54 

717  j 

1,871  ! 2,588 

1,175 

2.5SS 

4 

Washington 

• 17 

32 

55 

87 

1,324  | 

4 , 946  : 6. 270 

1,993 

6,199 

7 

West  Virginia 

7 

10 

18 

28 

528  ■ 

1,614  | 2,142 

1.102 

2.142 

4 

Wisconsin 

40 

55 

95 

1,186 

3,209  ! 4,395 

1,886 

3,4.50 

14 

WyocnlDg 

Li 

Ll 

3 

4 

! 80  ! 

! 190  ' 270 

140 

270 

Table  9. —Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  Y.  Af.  C , A.  and  acnominafioml 
commercial  schools  in  1917-18. 


8tates. 


United  States.. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DUt  Columbia.. 

Georgia 

fillnoia....: 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Miaaaohuaetta. . . 

Michigan. 

: Minnesota.* 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. ....... 

New  Jersey 

' New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Orefon 

. Pennsylvania... 
'Shod*  bland... 


Schools 

report 

Ing.. 


1 

Instructors. 

Students  enrolled. 

A ver* 
age 
daily 
attend-1 
ance. 

! 

Kn  Toll- 
men t 
in 

schools 
report- 1 
ing  ! 
average 
daily 
attend- 
ana1. 

School* 

not 

report- 

ing 

Mon. 

Women. 

Total . 

x 

Mon. 

Women. 

Total. 

i 

8 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

K 

i 

9 

10 

11 

491 

128  | 

619 

14,705  j 

4,351 

19,056 

6.992 

14.167  ; 

17 

3 

3 

85  1 

85 

69 

85 

2 

13 

13 

749  ! 

749 

155 

749 

1 

5 

.5 

90 

90 

24 

90 

1 

8 

8 

226 

30 

256 

90 

256 

7 

7 

53 

53 

22 

53 

15 

15 

760 

18 

778 

5 

5 

160 

160 

140 

too 

35 

21 

56 

1,286 

230 

1,516 

404 

897 

2 

■ 4 

6 

232 

34 

266 

188 

266 

39 

10 

49 

820 

517 

1,367 

342 

1,367 

. 47 

3 

50 

1,043 

212 

1,25.5 

286 

1,26.5 

1 

60 

12 

72 

1,261 

394 

1,655 

929 

1,161 

1 

24 

3 

27 

896 

45 

941 

198 

232 

10 
• J 

10 

347 

347 

136 

347 

4 

5 

216 

219 

434 

20 

221 

3 

3 

100 

100 

42 

100 

* 15 

6 

20 

505 

233 

738 

187 

208 

1 

113 

19 

132 

3,103 

804 

3,907 

1,792 

3,427 

8 

2 

2 

16 

16 

8 

16 

43 

21 

64 

914 

• 377- 

1,291 

835 

1,057 

5 

g 

I 

9 

635 

655 

171 

655 

8 

14 

22 

177 

279 

456 

389 

445 

2 

7 

7 

90 

00 

* 

7 

7 

106 

106 

39 

106 

8 

8 

16 

354 

916 

1,260 

464 

1,269 

2 

2 

4 

21 

14 

35 

33 

35 

1 

1 

2 

441 

441 

, 9 

10 

T 
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Table  12. — Enrollment,  by  course  uf  study,  in  private  nondenomxnational  commercial  and 
business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 

A 


u 


States. 

Commercial 

course. 

Stenographic 

course. 

* 

1 — V 

Combined 

course. 

Telejra^hy* 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

e~ 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

* 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

United  States . . .* 

33,9*8 

32,761 

28,323 

120,514 

13,413 

30, 673 

2,249 

2,206 

493 

281 

322 

1,951 

49 

86 

Arirenn 

37 

' 33 

44 

229 

- 10 

57 

208 

279 

182 

886 

90 

1R3 

California 

2,280 

3,822 

1,666 

6.635 

687 

1,962 

475 

640 

Colorado 

463 

672 

300 

. 1,608 

312 

993 

30 

66 

601 

685 

418 

2, 423 

60 

591 

TkAltwam 

* SOI 

141 

492 

718 

rift  nf  Pitlnmhtft 

105 

50 

1,027 

2,669 

12 

44 

Florida  

223 

148 

143 

877 

142 

375 

Oeortfa 

259 

. 242 

82 

627 

228 

421 

» 74 

33 

Idaho 

48 

* 131 

32 

250 

29 

74 

2 

5 

Illinois 

2,559 

1,992 

2,579 

11,396 

760 

1,249 

8 

7 

Indiana 

940 

838 

606 

4,062 

468 

1,259 

300 

100 

1,135 

919 

477 

3,553 

312 

ns 

Kansas 

1,024 

701 

753 

2,557 

956 

1,770 

i 76 

83 

K^ntu^ky 

301 

’276 

228 

1,390 

161 

539 

Y * 

Louisiana 

581 

186 

454 

1,390 

40 

72 

1 . 1 

3 

Maine 

382 

208 

87 

773 

111. 

440 

1 33 

30 

136 

59 

172 

989 

60 

300 

Massachusetts 

814 

1,455 

680 

2,954 

108 

521 

1 82 

204 

Michigan 

1,172 

1,372 

763 

3,271 

401 

1,387 

71 

20 

Minnesota 

1,755 

1,580 

634 

3,036 

1 250 

953 

154 

427 

UImLwIddI 

71 

52 

50 

275 

17 

45 

Missouri 

914 

953 

979 

4,396 

' 1,064 

1,638 

582 

302 

Montana 

246 

227 

108 

1,024 

14 

112 

5 

48 

Nebraska 

295 

353 

399 

2,111 

244 

768 

61 

17 

5 

26 

■ 20 

109 

3 

21 

New  Hampshire 

197 

95 

61 

340 

70 

102 

17 

13 

New  Jersey 

844 

695 

1,237 

4,307 

949 

1,176 

New  Mexico 

63 

47 

24 

142 

30 

188 

New  York 

3, 847 

3,636 

4,584 

16,129 

1,606 

3,805 

62 

20 

North  Carolina 

235 

218 

129 

641 

110 

296 

4 

6 

North  Dakota 

206 

m 

61 

270 

103 

209 

Ohio 

2,135 

2,409 

1,641 

7,661 

941 

2,244 

8 

4 

Oklahoma 

453 

388 

466 

1,194 

237 

426 

- - W.  * - 

Oregon 

301 

439 

114 

906 

128 

331 

Pennsylvania 

3,309 

2,530 

3,087 

10,441 

777 

. 1,507 

48 

45 

Rhode  Inland 

476 

327 

,371 

1,424 

2 

2 

South  Carolina 

61 

25' 

26 

271 

27 

52 

South  Dakota 

157 

95 

48 

429 

23 

93 

11 

4 

TonnPBJK^ 

424 

485 

245 

1,601 

138 

292 

Texas  

1,404 

1,118 

1,457 

3,881 

1,253 

1,60T 

124 

104 

Utah 

117 

26 

84 

465 

3 

13 

Vimnnnt  L 

57 

41 

50 

229 

49 

101 

VlHlnln.  ■ ‘ 

369 

123 

242 

1,514 

89 

194 

. '■* 

Wtihln  ertnm  ^ 

546 

1,085 

606 

3,111 

119 

497 

WMt  VlrMulft 

264 

350 

201 

1,241 

43 

A0 

TT tw*  V |l  ftHllw.  - 

Wlsccnain 

840 

952 

267 

2,355 

217 

. 677 

21 

35 

Wvrvnlntf 

25 

37 

35 

12? 

13 

17 

I?  J 'tlMBp * * 
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Tab^e  13  .—Enrollment,  by  count  ojstv4y,  in  Y.  M C.A.and  denominational  commercial 
schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 

'NJoorfnercLi 


States. 


United  States . . 

Alabama 

California ” 

Colorado '** 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia . 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana "" 

Kentucky * 

Man,' land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan *.'* 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska ” 

Sew  Jersey "" 

ev  Y ork 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio ;;;; 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island ! 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington^ 


merclal 
course. 


Men. 


2, 463 

41 

177 

26 

"*‘30 

15 

131 

50 

50 

137 

201 

188 

110 

18 

33 

8 

037 

10 

277 

86 

19 

4 

126 


Women. 


Stenographic 

course. 


Men. 


2,486 

45 

147 

34 

**  *300 
15 
65 
11 
78 
67 

"206 

13 

63 

If 

70 

28 

769 

6 

197 

156 

45 


Women 


Combined 

course. 


Men. 


1,079 


111 

100 


Women. 


15 

622 

18 

46 

14 

97 

5 


749 


120 

77 

115 

90 

12 

18 

21 

19 


2,180 


230 

34 

109 

29 

372 

11 


33 

361 


Telegraphy 

(wire;. 


Men. 


246 


30 

121 


339 

"in2 


Women. 


215 


99 

3 


5 


16 

*68 


Table  14. 


- Students t tuition  jees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  wireless 
telegraphy  tn  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18. 


1 Tuition  foe  lor  Smooths. 


- 1 

Students 

* 

• Tuition  fees  in— 

Location. 

Name.  4* 

Men. 

Wom- 

en. 

Day 

course 

per 

month. 

Day 

course 

for 

entire 

course. 

Night 

course 

I*er 

month. 

I 

a 

S 

4 

• 6 

6 

7 

CALIFORNIA. 

*• 

Berkeley 

Berkeley  Businoss  College 

y • M.  C.  A.  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Flnanoe. 

He&ld's  Business  College 

ir 

*10 

15 

16 

*50 

85 

i mi 

Loa  Angeles  (716  B.  Hope 
„ Rt.) 

Ban  Francisco  (Van  Naas 

3' 

227 

300 

6 

94 

75 

110, 

10 

Ave.  and  Post  St.) 

1 vu 

6 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport 

Y.  M.  C.  A^foommerclal  de- 
partment). 

Royal  fiqpiass  College 

15 

5 

New  Uavcn.: 

. 3 f 

5 

ILLINOIS. 

6 

Chicago  (19  8.  La  Salle  St.). 

Central  Y.  M.  C_A.  Institute 

68 

. 

m. 

10 

INDIANA. 

(commercial  department). 

Indianapolis 

Valparaiso 

X- M ,C.  A.  Night  School..... 

40 

(•) 

Dodg*  s Telegraph,  Railway 
Accounting  and  Radio* 
(Wireless)  Institute. 

190 

10 

65 

Months 
re-  • 
q ulred 
for 
com. 
ptetlng 
day 
course. 


6 


o 

ERIC 


436 
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Table  14. — Stud&nts,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  wireless 
telegraphy  in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-1S — Continued. 


Students. 

Tuition  foes  in— 

Monty 

1 

re-  4 

Location. 

• 

Name. 

Men. 

Wom- 

en. 

Day 

course 

per 

month. 

Day 

course 

for 

entire 

course. 

Night 

course 

per 

month. 

qulrogr 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

* 

8 

KANSAS. 

- * 

Salt  City  Business  College 

Kansas  University  of  Commerce 

100 

35 

3 

$15 

$55 

5-6 

Sn.|in.*i  

10 

15 

75 

3-6 

KENTUCKY. 

LnuisV'lle 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commer- 

64 

IS 

12 

48 

$4 

8 

MARYLAND.  ' 

cial  department). 

Baltimore  (Franklin  and 
Cathedral  Sts.). 

Do 

Association  Institute  (com- 
mercial department). 

Radio  School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A — 

161 

12 

8 

4-6 

25 

1 

t 12 

70 

8 

6^ 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  (Grand  Circus  Park) 

291 

• ! 

25 

% 

*-  3 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 

MINNESOTA.  * 

Duluth , 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  de- 
partment). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School 
(commercial  department). 

25 

3 

4 

4Jt  PjuI  

26 

3 

* i* 

3 

7 

NEW  YORK. 

Rrooklyn(65  Fbtbush  Ave.) 
New  York  (1931  Broadway). 

New  York  (153  E.  86th  8t.). 

# onio. 

Browne's  Business  College 

49 

5 

6 

Tho  Paine  Upton  Business 
School. 

East  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (com- 
morci&l  department). 

50 

2a 

68 

10 

i 

5 

4-6 

518 

15 

50 

15 

4§ 

Canton  

Canton  Technical  Institute, 
Y M.  C.  A.1 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (com- 
mercial deportment). 

12 

20 

4 

Dayton 

26 

* 

OREOON.  . 

Portland 

Y.  14.  C.  A.  Schools  (com- 
mercial department). 

236 

15 

50 

10 

4 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

* 

WUniArdlnff  ..  . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  KveKiing^ScKeet 

10 

12 

3 

-^ajbiunoton. 

l commercial  departments  J 

t 

i 

i 

8eofcilo^k'^N\ 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  8ehool  (com* 

220 

60 

8 

V<5 

\ 

mercial  department).  * 

1 

1- 

‘Night  school. 


v 
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Table  15  -$tudenti,  tuition  fee*,  and  time  required  to  complete*  the  courte  in  accountancy 
in  coinmerewk  and  business  schools  in  wu-ig. 


CALIFORNIA. 


^ Spriijg0^.^  ^ ^ ^ommcrco,  Accounts, 


South  western 


and  Finance, 

University. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Commerce 
turn  riniincc. 


Aea- 


Ixw  Angeles  (715  S.  Hope 

81.). 

! Hold's  Business  College 

8aflDll'«,» ' Sun  Diego  llusiiie*  nwl 

n dejnie  C<>lloco«i 

9a.i«.^^)°(220<i°ldfn  ! Y JJ):  A (eornmeriuil  depart- 

Santa  Ana j Orange  County  Business  College. . 

Colorado.  ! 

^,rner | Y.  M.  C.  A\'  Business  School'  ^ 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport 


• 180 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  ( commercial  Jtnnrt- 

. . mont). 

* llarUord i Ilimlsinger  Business  Sehool. 

uo-  Murchants’und  Bunkers' Business 

I College. 

Soul  Norwalk j Merrill  Business  College 

DELAWARE. 

• | 

Wilmington 

dlstrict  OK  COLUMIUA. 


Washington  (1736  (1  St. 
NW,). 


j 5 . M.  C.  A.  K von ing School  (com* 
j merclul  department). 

! Washington  School  ol  Account- 
| uney,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


GO 

2 

15 

28 

4 


31 


6 

Moscow. 


IDAHO. 


Creckmur's  Business  College . 


Brown  Business  Collego 
Central  Dept.  Y.  M.  C.  A*  YtiatY- 
tute  (commercial  dei 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton . 

/€hicago  (19  8^  La*  Salle 

i»  iw. . esusxssttsrs. 

Chicago  (1134-40  Wilson 
Ave.). 

Chicago  (122  8.  Michigan 
Blvd.).  --s. 

Chicago  (638-40  W 
field  Blvd.). 

Danville 

East  St.  Louis. 

Hock  bland 

Waukegan 


Car- 


INDIANA. 


Aurora. 


Fort  Wayne . . 

Indiana  polls. 

IOWA. 

* 

Masoo  City 

Muscatine....... 

Ottumwa 


Fterson  Business  College 

Walton  School  ot  Commerce  • . 
Batson's  Business  College 


Brown's  Business  College 

Summers  College  of  Commerce 

Brown’s  Business  College 

Waukegan  Business  CoUe 


lego. 


Richmond's  Aurora  Business  Col- 
lege. 

International  Business  College.... 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department!). 


Hamilton*  University  of  Com- 
merce. 


Brown*  Business  College. . 
Ottumwa  Commercial  Colic 


ge.. 


17 

430 

25 

3 

125 

2 

34 

255 


50 

54 


1 

21 


45 

12  I 

4 i. 


18 


J 

41 

(id 

10 

5 


10 


1 *eh*oL’  . * Tuition  for  SO.  woe 

i^Uontorir.  weeks.  .....  v-..  Alter  complete  1 

; • ■ ' ' . ^Nightachool 


$15 

15 


15- 


>$14 


140  !. 


J 12.5 


15 

14 


*15 

*50 

5 


10 


12 


'l2 

12 


30 


* 30 


Months 
’ re- 
quired 
for 
com- 
pleting 
day 
course. 


35 


10 

15 


13 

15 

10 


95 

00 

loo 

*95 


25 

125 

105 


100 

100 

00 


courte. 


. ;; ..  ^ ’•  Tuition  for  I year. 


19 

4-0 

12-24  ^ 
24* 
12 


*4 


24 

8-10 


24 


•3 

24 

12 


27 


9 

6 

9 

8-12 


8 

12 


i8; 

9 

0 


eitf 

w Tabi3  15.— StwfaOe,  tuition  feu,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  cowrie  in  accountancy 

tri  commercial  and  bueinest  tchools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 
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br 


Students. 

Tuition  tees  In— 

Months 

re- 

%  " j 

Location. 

Name. 

Men.  ' 

Wom- 
en. , 

i 

Day 

course 

per 

month. 

Day 

course 

for 

entire# 

Night 

course 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

* 

sours? . 

I . 

« 

l 

4 

6 

« 

7 ■ 

8 , 

KANSAS. 

' 

Central  Kansas  Business  College . - 
Manhattan  Business  College 

3 

1 

210 

950 

5 

2 

0 

40 

5 

Nowton  Business  College 

2 

10 

35 

3 

Topeka  Business  College  

55 

13 

15 

4 

6 

WlPhitA 

Wichita  Business  College 

15 

.1 

14 

6 

12 

,,  KKNTDCKT. 

Curtis  Commercial  College 

60 

64 

50 

6 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department). 

\ 

20 

2 

6 

15 

. ... 

MAINX. 

Portland 

Shaw  Business  College 1 

04 

13 

6 

5 

* - 
MABTLAHD. 

Baltimcre  (Franklin  and 
Cathedral  Sts.). 

Association  Institute  (eommer* 
dal  department). 

0 

33 

110 

xassach  trams. 

*- 

Boston  (101  Msssachu- 
setts  Ave.). 

Boston  (316  Huntington 
Are.)* 

Springfield  

rhMut|«r  R^hnol  tat  V^m«n 

- 

20 

10 

Northeastern  College,  ■ School  of 

<77 

(') 

IX 

48 

Commerce  and  Finance.* 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (oommercia)  depart- 
ment).* 

Northeastern  College,  Soksol  of 
Commerce  and  Finance. 

27 

12 

Worcester 

71 

<«) 

36 

■ 

HlCmOiM. 

0 

Rj|  RfptHi 

Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). , * 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology . . 

WacJfxlustrial  Training  Institute 
JRM.C.  A. 

/Actual  Business  College 

15 

10 

76 

0-24 

Detroit  (Grand  Circus. 
Park). 

Grand  Rapid* 

372 

62 

11 

30 

50 

13 

3 

Iron  It  contain  _ . . . 

25 

12 

12 

65 

5 

Iron  wood j# 

IroUwood 'Business  College 

0 

2 

IP 

85 

5 

10 

Mnkepn V[. 

Mwkegon  Commercial  College. .. . 

“*3 

10 

12 

65 

M2 

Mpomeory'  ^ 

Albert  Lea... ^/.  . 

Albert  Lea  Commercial  College. . . 
University  of  Southern  Minnesota 
(oommercia]  department). 
Collegiate  Business  Institute 

2 

20 

200 

. 8 

27 

Austta..w>X7. 

Minneapolis  (Nioollet  at 
lOtbBt.). 

St.Paul 

4 

6 

10 

X 

15 

30 

4 

175 

• >18 

0 

Lancaster  Business  Institute 

6 

12 

6 

WHuib»  . 

W^nnii  Rtuinwts  Co]  leg  a 

24 

43 

12 

70 

6 

6-6 

inraotfax. 

ChlDloothe. 

, rhtiHnoth*  Business  College 

50 

38 

10 

15 

75 

A 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City  Business  College  .. 
City  School  at  Aoootmt- 
ancy/Law,  and  Finance.1 
Ralph  SeUew  Institute,  Y.  1C. 
0.  A.* 

00 

12 

X 

6 

6-9 

' Do..# 

150 

15 

10 

210 

X 

Bt  Louis  (Grand  and 
Franklin). 

02 

X 

8| 

m jnsrr. 

* ■ nm- 

* 

• 

. BtMBM ; ,,’T 

Drake  Business  College 

10 

la 

- Newark  (111  Hatoty  St.).. 

NKW  M*1100  > 

BonraD 

, Y.  X.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 

. Standard  Business  School..  : 

100 

13 

30 

. 1 

. ; 7 

' ' V * 

1 litttodat  CM  btudi 
iT3tiCMfMBfi75tO* 


school 


fern,  976to886fc*  course.  ^ 

- 


* Tuition  tow.  $66  to  8X  far  course. 

• ill mtee  far  adbjeot" 
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Table  15. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  courts  m accountancy 
. m commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Loca^on. 

Name. 

Students. 

Tuition  tees  in— 

Months 

re- 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 

~W 

Men. 

Wom- 

en. 

Day 

course 

per 

month. 

Day 

course 

{or 

entire 

course. 

Night 

course 

per 

month. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 

i 

8 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

. 

! 

Providence  

Bryant  and  slratton  Commercial 

23 

.4 

38 

17-20 

School. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

, 

Watertown 

South  Dakota  School  of  Business. 

4 

312 

8200 

5 

24 

TEXAS. 

Tyl<f 

Tyler  Commercial  College 

55 

48 

20 

2 

VDtOTNU 

Newport  Nftws 

International  Business  College. . . 

0 

12 

75 

10 

statin  ton  

Dunsmore  Business  College 

0 

12 

75 

0 

WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen 

Grays  Harbor  Business  College. . . 

2 

2 

15 

75 

6 

Beattie. 

Western  Institute  of  A ooo unt- 

100 

40 

8 

30 

an  cyr  Commerce,  and  Finance. 

Spokane 

Western  Institute  of  Account- 

37 

28 

10 

65 

18 

ancy.  * 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston 

Capital  City  Commercial  College. . 

4 

2 

12 

65 

« 

WISCONSIN. 

Anoleton 

Actual  .Business  College 

13 

14 

15 

100 

6 

*i>o 

Appleton  Business  College 

20 

10 

12 

Green  Day 

B eager  Commercial  College  and 

7 

0 

15 

50 

5 

4 

Telegraph  School. 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  School  of  Accountancy 

20 



13 

and  Stenography. 

1 

i 

, * 

i 

> Night  school. 

\ 


Table  16.-'Stu<ifn/ef  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  for  completing  secretarial  course  tn 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18. 


Location. 

Name. 

Students. 

Tuition  fees  in— 

Months 

re- 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 

Men. 

Wom- 

en. 

Day 

course 

per 

month. 

Day 

course 

for 

entire 

course. 

N 

Night 

course 

P« 

month 

1 

* 1 

8 

4 

3 

6 

7 

* 

CALIFORNIA. 

. 

Oakland.. 

Hqsld’s  Businees  CoUege 

1 

30 

■ 3lfl 

fr>12 

Ban  Francisco  (Van  Nem 

do 

273 

375 

15 

1 100 

16 

8-12 

Ave.  and  Post  BtJ. 

r# 

San  Francisco  (000  Butter 

Munaon  School  tar  Private  Bee* 

130 

1,738 

13 

m 

> o 

8 

A 80, 

rstartes. 

Ban  Jon ... 

Heakl’e  Businees  CoUege .. 

2 

3 

13 

Santa  Ana h,. 

Orange  Count  yBnsirasi  CoUege.. 

1 

7 

U 

*125 

7 

ia 

OOLOEADO. 

*,  * ‘ * 

Centra)  Businees  Collect 

20 

80 

12 

3 

9 

IBpsioiai  rtit  oi  tuition  tor  8m  oath*. 


» Tuition  fee  tar  1 jest. 

gV  ' * 

■IS.IMI  III  I II  I.  I ■ I " I 
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Tablk  16.— SludenU,  tuition  feet,  and  time  required  for  completing  teeretitrial  courte  in. 
commercial  add  business  schools  in  ^9/7-7#— 43ontinued. 


Location. 


Name. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford . 

Do..  . 


Do 

Do 

New  Haven.. 
Do 


Iluntslnger  Business  School.  . ~ 
Merchants’  and  Bankers’  Busi- 
ness Collt 
Modem 


Students. 


Wilmington . 

doT: 


worse  umaness  College 

Stubbing  Commercial  School. . . 


I 


FLORIDA. 

Mlaml — : Pan  American  College  of  Com- 

merce, 


GEORGIA, 


Atlanta . 


Alton 

Chicago  (4732  Irving  Park 

Chicago  (1208  East  63d 

St.). 

Chicago  (616  S.  Michigan 

Ave.). 

Chicago  (638-40  W.  Qar- 
flcldBl  ‘ 


llvd.). 


Atlanta  Business  College.. 


Brown's  Business  College. . 
Columbia  Business  College. 


MacCormac  School 
National  Institute  of  Secretaries.. 

Watson’s  Business  College 

^^nofcfst^)  ^ | Chicago  Heights  B usiness  College 

East  St.  Louis  (301Collixis-  Brown's  Business  College 
villeAye.).  { ^ 

(Main  and  t Summers  College  ofComn 


Broadway). 


f Commerce.. 


I The  Orchard  City  College.. 

v*  - | Brown's  Business  College. 

i ®Park'8  Buslnow  Coliege! 

• Brown's  Business  Coll 

Waukegan J Waukegan  Business 

INDIANA. 

Aurora 

Brasil 

Logansport 

Terre  Haute 


laute 
Vincennes. 


Rd 


Bond’s  Aurora  Business 


Bmxll  Business  University. 
Indiana  Business  College.. 
Brown's  Business  Collegi 
Vlnocnnes  Busiqpss  C 


Chari  too 

Davenport.. 
Mason  City.. 


Utooatlne 

Ottumwa ; 

Waterloo 


Kansas. 


Abilene,.. 

Ghana  te 

Leavenworth.. 


Chariton  BiAinees  College. 

Brown's  Business  College 

Hamilton’s  University  of  Com- 
merce. 

Brown's  Business  College 

Iowa  8uoc«m  School 

Waterloo  Business  College 


Central  Kiomi  Businem  OoQcce. 

Chantito  Badness  College. 

Leavenworth  Buslneei  College.. . . 


Tuition  leee  In— 


! tfl*r  fin*  month. 

•Tidttaa  tee.  for.  9 mouths* . , 


® Tuition  reduced  after  second  month. 


Men. 

Worn 

en. 

Day 
- ooura 
per 
month 

Day 
. ooura 
* for 
entire 
‘ course 

. Night 

5 OOUTM 
per 
month 

quined 
tor 
, com* 

’ pletlng 
day 

* oourse. 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

70 

815 

3150 

10 

3 

3 

10 

...  $6 

2 

10 

15 

5 

4 

9 

16 

6 

20 

5 

102 

15 

12-18 

12 

27 

15 

" 6 

’10-12 

17 

96 

16 

I 

i 

12 

10 

70 

16 

1 6 

10-12 

16 

, 71 

15 

140 

8 

12-15 

18 

15 

60 



62 

12 

90 

i 8 

9 

2 

17 

12 

6 

12 

3 

11 

12 

2-12 

21 

69 

50 

5-7 

12 

28 

12 

6 

4 

10 

12 

89 

136 

10 

90 

5 

9 

io 

10 

60 

A 

8 

12 

6 

9 

1 I 

24 

15 

no 

9 

is ; 

60 

15 

100 

6 

9 

10 

15 

12 

16 

12 

49 

15 

» 105 

6 

2 

1 

6 

10 



5 

8-12 

2 

2 

10 

60 

0 

2 

23 

12 

90 

5 

10 

6 

12 

90 

g 

50 

128 

15 

105 

9 

2 

6 

15 

135 

6 

ft 

1 

2 

10 

13 

41 

90 

13 

95 

5 

ft 

8 

26 

13 

75 

10 

1 

8 

15  . 

6 

ft 

10 

13 

*.*90 * 

13 

20 

81 

13  , 

8 

2-14 

9 

3 

tt 

80  . 

4 

3 

15 

100 

6 

t t 

10 

30 

• 12 

11  V 

1 


Months 


O 

ERIC 


v v 
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16. — Student*,  tuition  fee*,  and  time  required /or  completing  secretarial  course  m 
commercial  and  business  school*  in  /9/7-JS— ^Continued . 


Location. 


UNTU6X1 

Cbvlngton  . 

MAINE. 
Portland 


MARYLAND. 

Salisbury 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  (834  Boylston  St.) 

Boston  (161  Massachu- 
setts Ave.L 

Boston  (136  Boylston  St.) . 

Pall  River 

■ Lawrence 

New  Bedford 


Name. 


Curtis  Commercial  College.. 


Shaw  Business  College 1 


Beaoom  Business  College. 


Northampton 

MICHIGAN. 

Big  Rapids 

Detroit  (163-160  Cass  Ave.) 
Detroit  (073  Or&tiot  Ave.) 
Lansing 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea 

Minneapolis  (5  W.  Lake 

at).  . 

Minneapolis 

8t.  Paul 

Winona... 


OhllUoothe 

DeSoto 

Kansas  aty 

Do .- 

Nevada 

St.  Louis  (Delmar  and 
Vandeventer). 

St.  Louis  (8th  and  Pine 
Sts.). 

St.  Louis  (N.  W.  oor.  8th 
and  Locust  8ts.). 

MONTANA.  * . 
Missoula 


Bryant  and  8tratton  Commercial 
School. 

Chandler  School  for  Women 


Franklin  Academy 

Thibodeau  Business  College 

Lawrence  Commercial  School 

Kin  yon’s  Commercial  and  Short- 
hand School. 

Northampton  Commercial  College 


Ferris  Institute 

Business  Institute 

Central  Business  College 

Lansing  Business  University.. 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  College.. 
American  Business  College . . . 


Collegiate  Business  Institute. 
Lancaster  Business  Institute. 
Winona  Business  College 


Chilllcothe 'Business  College.. 

De  Soto  Business  College 

Huff's  School  of  Expert  Business 
Training. 

KAmum  City  Business  College.. 

Nevada  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College ..... 


8tudents. 


Men. 


Wom- 

en. 


.do.. 


Jones  Commercial  CoUege . 


NEB  MASK  A. 

Hastings: 

NEW  HAMrSHIEE. 

Manchester 

NSW  RUST. 

Bridgeton. 


Missoula  Business  and  Normal 
College. 


Hastings  Business  College 

Bryan t-Stratton  Business  College. 


. Beim  bach's  Bridgeton  Business 
^School. 


Came. 

Drake 

do.* 

Heimbaoh*  Trenton  Business 
ooL 


Tuition  fees  In — 


Day 

course 

per 

month 


Day 

course 

for 

entire 

course 


10 


175 


113 


22 

20 

12 

10 

14 

>35 


13 

15 

15 
* 15 
12 

12 

15 


10 


Night 

per 

month 


850 


60 

150 


85 


175 

"is 


•75 

81 

100 

100 

105 


Months 

re- 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day- 

course. 


* 8 


12-15 

10 


10 


0 

10-14 

0 

13 


0 

6-8 


- 0 

*V7 


2 

0 

10 

6-0 
. 8 
8-10 


8-10 

4 


8-13 

8-13 

9 . 
9 

8-13 


> Includes  one  branch  school. 
*Tuitfcai  forl6  weaki. 


• Tuition for  6 months. 

• Tuition  alter  first  moatl 
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Table  W and  time  required /or  completing  secretarial  course  m 

commercial  and  business  schools  tn  1917-1$ — Continued 


Location. 


Name. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Amsterdam. . . 

Brooklyn  (1317  Broed- 

Brooflyn  (66  Flatbush 
Are.). 

Brooklyn  (806-689  Flat- 
bush  Ave.). 

Brooklyn  (896  Manhattan 
Ave.). 

Brooklyn  (243-2*5  Ryer- 
son  ot.). 

Brooklyn  (287  Broadway) 

Lockport 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Rochelle 

New  York  (413  EaBt  138th 
8t.). 

New  York  (601  West  145th 

St.). 

New  York  (802-4-6  T re- 
in on  t Ave.,  Bronx) 

New  York  (830  West- 
chester Ave.). 

New  York  (36  West  123d 
St.). 

New  York  (280  Madison 
Ave.). 

New  York  (2106  Seventh 
Ave.). 

New  \ ork  (37  East  58th 
St-)*  • 

New  York  (3219  Third 
Ave.). 

New  York  (50  East  42d 

St.). 

New  Y ork  ( 144  Columbus 

,Mthftk)Br°*1Wa7  &t 
New  York  (1161  Madison 
Ave.). 

New  York  (33  West  42d 
St.). 

New  York  (Lexington 
Ave.  and  35th  St.Y 
New  York  (1981  Broad- 

New  &k  (542  Fifth  Ave.) 

New  York  (300  West  72d 

St.). 

PeokskUl 

Rochester'. 


Troy.. 

Uti*.. 


Akron 

Ashtabula 

Cincinnati  (81  East  4th 

.fit), 

Cleveland  (Smlfleen 
Building,  OntarioStT). 
^Cleveland  (Ninth.  Pro* 
pact,  and  Huron). 

1 Tuition lord  months. 


Alban; 

Reyno 

Alpha  School. 

Browne’s  Business  College 

Ellsworth  School  of  Secretarlee.. 

Heffley  Oreen point  School 

Heffiey  Institute 

W'ood’s  Business  School 

Ixtckport  Business  Institute. . X . 

Ramsdell  School 

Sherman’s  Business  School.  X. *.*.*! 
Westchester  Commercial  School. . 
Accountants  and  Secretaries 
Business  School. 

Audubon  Commercial  School 

Bronx  Business  Institute 

Bronx  Commercial  School 

Eastman-0  aines  School 

Institute  of  Commeroe....  . 

Kells  School 

Merchams’and  Bankers 'Business 
School. 

Metropolitan  School  of  Business. . 

Moon’s  Shorthand  and  Secre- 
tarial Schools. 

Hull's  School 

New  York  Commercial  School... 

New  York  School  of  Secretaries. 

Packard  Commercial  School 

Paine  Uptown  Business  School. 

United  States  School  ol  Secre- 
taries. 

Walworth  Business  Institute. 

PeekskiU  Business  College. . 
WiUimns  and  Rogers  Rochester' 
Business  Institute. 

Business  Coilem 

of  Business. 


Actual  Business  College 

Ashtabula  Business  College . . * " 
Campbell  Commercial  School. 

Cleveland  Business*  University. . 

Dyke  School  of  Business 


. « T^UMndumt ahar mood  monUL 


''v  v-m,  '7/v.v - Jsr- - ^rv-  v,. / 
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Table  16.— Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  jot  completing  secretarial  course  in 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


omo — continued. 


Name. 


Columbus  — 

Do 

Do 

Elyria 

Marietta. 

Piqua 

Sandusky 

gteubeQvllle. . 


OKLAHOMA. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown 

Altoona. . 

Harrisburg 

Lock  Haven 

Philadelphia  (733  Chest- 
nut St.). 

Philadelphia  (Pine  St., 
west  of  Broad). 
Philadelphia  (1002  Market 

Plttslxirgh  (133  fltsnwU 

St.). 

PitUourvb  (5th  Ave.  and 
Orant  8t.). 

Pittsburgh  <*  W.  North 
Ave.). 

Plttiburgh  (531  Wood 
St.). 

South  Bethlehem........ 


WUmerding 

KHODB  ISLAND. 


Providence. 
Do 


T>o 

Do 

Woonsocket. 


SOUTH  CAKOUNA. 


Anderson 

Bpartansburg.. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

TEXAS. 

Tyhr............... 

Yoakum 


TXKMONT. 

1 Btattlebpro.. 

mniyiA 

Richmond 

Roanoke..., 


Bliss  Business  College 

Mann’s  Business  Training  School. 

Office  Training  School 

Elyria  Business  College 

Marietta  Commercial  College. . 

Ideal  Rusihess  School  . 

Sandusky  Business  College.... 
Steubenville  Business  College. 


Beeson's  Commercial  College . . 
Tulsa  Business  voll< 


Allege . 


American  Commercial  School. . . 

Z«th  School 

Harrisburg  Shorthand  School. . . 

Lock  Haven  Institute 

American  Business  College 


Peirce  School  

Taylor  Business  School 

Duff’s  College 

Iron  City  College 

Park  Institute *•  ■ 

•Pittsburgh  Academy 

South  Bethlehem  Business  Col- 

Y.S?C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Miss  Bratton’s  Special  School. . 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Commer- 
cial School. 

Child’s  Business  College 

Providence  School  for  Secretaries. 
W oonsocket  Commercial  School . . 


Cecil's  Business  School. - 
Cedi's  B linnets  College. 


Aberdeen  Business  College  - 


Tyler  Commercial  College. . . 
Baldwin’s  Business  College.. 


dawson-HaoUlton  Commercial 
OoBege.  - 


SmithdeU  Business  College 

Roanoke  National  Business  Col- 


8 

100 


Dunsmcta  Business  College... 

* If  oomDleted  In  the  prescribed  time. 


Tuition  leee  In—  ^ 

I 

Day  . 
course  ' 
for 

entire 
course. 1 

q 

Night 

°STt> 

Dontli-  0 

b 

6 

7 

•20 

• 105 

•10 

15 

100  . 

15 

100 

8 

10 

13 

% 

l 95 

112 

13 

125 

6 

*13 

09 

15 

100 

5 

20 

115 

10 

12 

, 5 

10 

10 

00 

8 

40 

10 

100 

5 

20 

200 

6 

15 

5 

15 

170 

7 

14 

13 

112 

15 

150 

7 

12 

5 

30 

3 

8 

5 

10 

■ 18* 

252 

8 

I 25 

180 

14 

' « i 

1 30 

90 

1 

> 

90 

t .1  13 

105 

1 

1 

6 

■ ^ • 

1 

10 

L 13 

1 15 

296 

! 

3 18 

3 12 

93 

ft  l . 12 

n 

re- 

[iilred 

for 

com- 

letlng 

day 


8-10 

12 

11 


5-8 

8-10 


16 

8 

6-7 


10-12 

12-20 

13 

12 

10-12 

10 

10 

10-15 


8 

13-15 

14 

6-8 

20 


5-6 


1 

3-6 


10-12 


13-34 

3-10 
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Table  and  time  required  Jor  computing  eecretarial  eouru  in 

commercial  and  business  schools  t n'  1917-18— Continued 


• 

Students. 

! 

| TuiltPn  fees  in— 

! Months 
re- 

Location, 

Name. 

Men. 

w cowd  NW>t 

Worn-,  course  oours© 

cn.  ; Tier  1 Der 

Ruined 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 5 ! e j . 7 

1 

1 8 

Washington. 

1 

Seattle 

Hyatt- Fo^ells  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

40 

■ 

<15  | $100  | |6 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

7 

7k 

Clarksburg 

West  Virginia  Business  College 

20 

1 ' ! 

WISCONSIN. 

15  1 75 

i 

16 

Appleton 

Appleton'Buslncss' College. . 

50 

j : 

12  | i 

Green  Bav 

Badger  Commercial  College  and 
Telegraph  School. 

Janesville  Business  College 

Merrill  Commercial  College 

3 

15  1 75  !..  . 

34 

Janesville 

43 

U 

94 

I : 

15  | 130  '.  . 

Merrill 

21 

14-18 

Milwaukee  jl02  Broad- 
way and  Wisconsin). 

8penccrian  Business  College 

H | no  

v : 

i : 

Table  tf.— Students,  tuition  feet,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  count  in  taUman- 
snip  i?t  commercial  and  business  schools  tn  1917-18, 


Location. 


Name. 


Students. 


Men. 


Berkeley 1 Berkeley  Business  College 

TJeald's  Business  Collet. 


(late  Ave.). 
Santa  Ana.... 


Oolden  ; Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial depart- 
'»aift  at*  i ment). 

Orange  County  Business  College. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  School 


COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

Do 


ilunodi. 


; 


Cairo.... 

Chicago  (Id  8.  La  Salle 
St.). 

Chic^^;j^37  W.  Jack- 

Chicago  (1431  W.  Dirt- 
Mon  St  J. 

East  8t.  Loots 

Flora..; . 

Moline ] 

Bhalbyyilk..^..... ....... 


TMIlyer  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A 
Merchants  and  Bankers  Business' 
School. 


Brown’s  Business  College.. A.. 
Centra!  Y.  M.  C.  A.  institute 
• (commercial  department). 
Chicago  Business  College 


M.  C.  A.  Commercial  High 
School. 

of  Commerce . . 


Summers’  Coll 

Orchard  City  u.._» 

Brown's  Business  College...  r 
Sparks’  BuMneaCttttagou... 

i SluHSi?*  I*  ® mo°ths.  >L«ss6a  one  night  each  week. 
1 Tuition  fa*  ter  one  year.  * Tuition  fee  fornlsfat  mnau 


Wom- 

en. 


Tuition  foes  in- 


Day 

course 

per 

month. 


•10 

15 


Day 

ooursc 

for 

entire 

course 


Night 

course 

por 

month. 


Months 

re- 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 


450 
» 90  ! 


* 125 


<30 


130 


10 

<13 

10 

13 


36 
* 20 


63 

34 

60 

*25 


4-6 


f 


ooios.  ' Uwsod  one  night  each  weak.  * Tuition  fee  few  17  vmW 

- < Tuition tonfSrStght oouST  t S? 
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Tabus  17,— Student*,  tuition  feet,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  salesman- 
ship tn  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-28 — Continued. 


8tudents. 

Tuition  fees  In— 

Months 

re- 

Location. 

Name. 

Men. 

* 

Wom- 

en. 

i 

Day 

course 

per 

month.  ( 

Day 

course 

for 

entire  . 
XMirae. 

Night 

course 

per 

month. 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 

course. 

1 

| 

* 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

INDIANA. 

* 

Y,  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 

New  Albany  Business  College — 
Richmond  Business  College 

1ft 

$20 

3 

Now  Albany 

14 

3* 

$13 

34 

24 

3ft 

49 

16 

*"'$6' 

3 

IOWA. 

Waterloo  Business  College 

26 

81 

8 

KANSAS. 

ANtene  --  - 

Central  Kansas  Business  College.. 

26 

2 

9 

30 

4 

KENTUCKY. 

IxhiIayIUo  * 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department).1 

36 

20 

6 

6 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Shaw  Business  College  * 

61 

85 

13 

6 

MARYLAND. 

a 

Baltimore  (Franklin  and 
Cathedral  Sts.). 

Association  Institute  (commer- 
cial department). 

13 

«*> 

8 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment).1 

Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance.1 

16 

28 

2* 

Worcester 

22 

• 23 

44 

MICHIGAN. 

Rip  Ptniili 

Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology... 
Iron  wood  Business  College 

25 

2 

10 

75 

9 

************** 

Detroit  (Orand  Circus 
Park), 
fron  wood  - - 

24 

a 36 

H 

6 

8 

44 

10 

50 

Lansing. 

li^n-ting  Business  University 

19 

14 

8 

i 18 

i 

24 

MINNESOTA. 

1 

i 

Albert  Lea* 

Albert  Lea  Commercial  College... 

University  of  Southern  Nlnne- 
sota  (commercial  department). 

Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A. .Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 

Wlhona  Bu«nflJH  College 

24 

3 

15 

1 60- 

7 

5-7 

Anstln 

3 

12 

10 

1 m 

10 

Minneapolis  (44  8.  10th 
St.). 

8t  Paul 

32 

30 

[ ■ 

) 

21 

* 18 

W|nnni 

* 6 

22 

6 

| 30 

6 

MQSOUHL. 

St.  Louis  (Orand  and 
Franklin). 

Ralph  SeUew  Institute  Y.  M C.  A. 
(commercial  department).1 

22 

l 

6 

15 

hkeeabka. 

Omaha 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night #chool  (com- 
mercial  department). 

33 

30 

6 

6 

new  JEBSEY. 

Oaindan m 

. Y.  H.  C.  A.  Institute  (commer- 
dal  department).1 
i Y.  11.  C.  ^(commercial  depart- 

14 

16 

4 

Newark  <111  Halsey  Bt.)V; 

21 

13 

3 

v'.i.Ni 


it  *ebool. 


omM&AmM. 


• Tuition  for  night  coarse. 

* Tuition  (or  Ufkk 
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Table  17. 


Students,  tuition  fees * and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  salesman’ 
stnp  %n  commercial  and  business  schools  in  191 7-18-^ Continued.. 


Location. 


NIW  YORE. 

(1121  Bedford 


Jvn 

i.). 


(55 


Hanson 

and 


-Brookl; 

Ave,  ‘ 


Brooklyn 
Place). 

Buffalo  (Mohawk 
Franklin  8ts.). 

Jamestown 

New  York  (215  West  23d 
fet.). 

New  York  (36  West  123d 
(St.). 

PeekskJll 


Name. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Durham 

OHIO.  w 


Ashtabula. 
Dayton 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mahanov  City 

Philadelphia  (723  Chest- 
nut St.). 

Pittsburgh  (132  St&nwlz 

St.). 

Wihnerdlng 


Bedford  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
School  (commercial  depart- 
ment).' 

Marquand  School 


Association  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Jamestown  Business  College... 
Chelsea  School ], 


East  man -Gaines  School. . . . 
reeks  kill  Business  College.. 

Durham  Business  School.  *7 


Ashtabula  Business  College 

Y.  M.C.  A.  Institute  (commercial 
department).' 


TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Houston- 

Tyler 

washinoton. 


Aberdeen.. 
Seattle 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston..! 

WISCONSIN. 

Oreen  Bay 

Janesville •. 

.Rice  Lake 


McCann’s  School 

American  Business  College! 

Duff’s  College 


Y.  M.  C.  A . Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department). 

Tyler  Commercial  College 


Oravs  Harbor  Business  College. . 
Y.  m.  C.  A.  School  (oommerdal 
department). 


Capital  City  Commercial  College. 


Badger  Commercial  College  and 
Telegraph  School. 

Janesville  Business  College 

Potter  Business  College 


Students,  i . Tuition  fees  In- 


Men. 


I Day 

n-|  < 


W om-j  course 
en.  per 
{month , 


Pay 

course 

for 

entire 

course. 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


VI- 


125  | $12 


20 ; 
20 


160 


>25 


60 

•60 


4.130 

TV 


Months 

re- 

quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

d^y 

course. 


3-5 

10 


4 

14 


M0 

10-12 

4 
6 

5 
4 
l 


1 Nlgbt  aobooL  • Tuition  Jm,  night  school.  * Tuition  I«  (or  entl™  ooursHn^htiChooL 


V 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN  1918. 

/ 


Comtes rs:  Hknalal  re port-ClMsifl cation  of  summer  school*- Number  of  schools -Instructors-Sto- 
rtcnts  Length  of  trrra-Cost  of  maintaining  summer  schools- fouruM  accredited  fo>-  degrees— 
U rub7~0bSCn  ati°n  ^ pr<Mii,t:scht>ols  - A oomparivon  of  enrollment  in  summer  schoote-Sutis- 


BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

After  compiling  educational  statistics  for  1916  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation adopted  the  plan  of 'collecting  statistics  biennially  instead  of 
annually  ae  in  preceding  years.  Consequently,  no  special  statistic's 
on  summer  schools  were  collected  for  1917.  However,  the  number 
of  students  in  such  schools  in  1917  is  given  in  the  Biennial  Survey 
in  the  chapters  on  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools, 
and  on  normal  schools,  and  are  roughly  comparable  with  the  corre- 
sponding statistics  for  such  institutions  appearing  heroin. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  thought  advisable  this. year  to  divide  the  summer  schools 
into  two  classes;  one  consisting  of  summer  schools  more  or  less  closely 
identified  with  standard  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools,  and  normal  schools;  the  other  made  up  very  largely  of 
independent  summer  schools  and  schools  conducted  by  private  high 
schools  and  academies  and  by  institutions  of  higher  rauk  which  do 
not  offer  a full  collegiate  or  normal  school  course.  This  classification 
makes  possible  a' comparison  of  the  enrollment  in  summer /schools 
of  the  first  groiip,-  ns  summarized  herein,  with  the  enrollment  in  1917,. 
as  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Bienniat  Survey  on  colleges^ 
universities,  and  professional  schools,  and  on  normal  schools.-  Con- 
sequently, by  means  of  this  classification,  annual  statistics' on  the 
enrollment  in  summer  schools  of  colleges,  universities,,  and  normal 
schools  "are  obtainable. 


• Tablk  l.—SumnUT  schoolt— Instructors,  lecturers,  students,  and  avnjtge  cost,  1911-191$, 


■ Summer  schools  reporting 

Instructors: 

Mm 

Women. .% ........... 

Total 

Lecturers. 

Mm 

Women 

* Total 


lull 

1912 

j iyi? 

1014 

1915 

-1916 

1 

1918 

477 

! m 

t 

fin 

i 

701 

1 i 
:*■  / 674 

734 

tf  480 

5,672 

2,477 

6,140 

3,160 

7,516 

4,206 

i s,«7 

4,829  j 

\L  9.  XXL 
f 5,527 

10,646 

6,954 

7,472 
„ MM 

ft,  049 

1 9.306 

11,722 

| 13, 43^ 

14,727 

17,600 

11/960 

1,371 

303 

1,429 

319 

1,517 

393 

.S3 

_ 

^ 1,809 

438 

1,331 

431 

j 1,074  | 

1,  748 

1,910 

-/,216| 

2,512 

2,337 

1,768 

509 


510 
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Table  1. — Summer  schools — Instructors , lecturers,  students , and  average  cost,  1911- 

1918 — Continued. 


1U11 

' 1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

; ioi6  i 

i 

1918 

Lectures,  recitals,  etc., given...., 

2,939 

3,122 

4,201  ; 

4,104 

4,905 

4,747 

3, 066 

Number  of  students  enrolled: 
Wen 

38.140 

46,657 

62,625 

77,455 

86,581 

107,955 

33, 445 

Women 

80,167 

95,  .060 

118,663 

141,339 

150,230 

190, 264 

126,977 

Total 

I IS.  307 

142,217 

181,288 

218,794 

241,811 

298,219 

160,422 

Average  cost  per  student 

$18.00 

>13.51 

>18.40 

>17.48  j 

>16.  W 

>14.  SO 

1 $24. 14 

Institutions  ottering  courses  ac- 
credited for  degrees 

180 

217  1 

268 

1 

209  ! 

v ■ - ■ - 

, 263 

295 

272 

1 Average  cost  in  colleges, ^universities,  nnd-nomal  schools  only  is  $2l.Vi. 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Hitherto  all  types  of  surrfmer  schools  have  hcon  included  in  this 
report.  As  many,  of  these  were  more  or  less  temporary  in  nature, 
comparative  statistics  of  such  a heterogeneous  group  of  schools  have 
limited  application  and  are  of  doubtful’ value.  Consequently,  no 
attempt  was  made  in  1918  to  secure  a report  from  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
schools,  from  summer  camps,  from  summer  schools  organized  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  preparing  persons  for  examinations  for  teachers’ 
certificates,  from  summer  schools  conducted  by  cities,  or  from  special 
summer  schools  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble- 
minded. For  the  benefit  of  persons  wljg  desiro  to  know'  the'  name,’ 
location,  and  date  of  session  of  such  schools,  this  information  will  be 
included  in  each  annual  educational  directory  published  byi  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  will  answer  most  inquiries  satisfactorily. 
This  change  in  tho  plan  of  collecting  statistical  ckfta  from  summer 
schools  has  caused  a noticeable  variation  from  the  corresponding 
statistics  collected  in  preceding  years.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to 
point  out  by  means  of  comparative  tables  and  graphs  the  variation 
in  certain  fundamental  data. 

The  total  number  of  summer  schools  included  in  this  report,  is  480. 
This  number  includes  358  schools  conducted  by  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  normal  schools  listed  in  Table  9,  and  122  other  summer 
schools  listed  in  Table  10.  * The  358  schools  of  collegiate  or  normal 
school  rank  include  104  summer  schools  of  standard  universities  119 


schools  of  standard  colleges,  and  135  schools  conducted  by  normul 
schools.  Comparative  data  on  the  totai  number  of  schools  reported 
in  preceding  years  are  given  in  Table  1.  In  1916  tho  number  of 
^summer  schools  reporting  was  734,.  Of  this  number,  231  schools 
were  not  asked  to  submit  a report  this  jrear.  The  actual  doorcase, 
therefore^  in  the  number  of  schools  is  only  23,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by\ne  failure  of  certain  schools  to  submit  a report  this  year.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  secure  statistical  reports, 
because  of  war  conditions  and  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza.  It» 
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has  been  assumed  throughout  the  following  discussion  that  the  list 
of  schools  reporting  this  year  Las  been  as  representative  as  in  pre- 
ceding years,  barring  the  exclusions  enumerated  above. 


“ he  summer  schools  of  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools, 
10,504  instructors  were  reported,  including  6,713  men  and  3,851 
women;  and  in  the  second  group  of  summer  schools  1 ,390  instructors 
were  reported,  including  759  men  and  G37  women.  The  total  number 
of  instructors  in  all  summer  schools  reported  in  1918  was  11,960 
me  u ing  7,472  men  and  4,4*SS  women.  Comparative  statistics  on 
ttie  teaching  staff  in  summer  schools  since  1911,  the  date  when  the 
-bureau  of  Education  began  systematically  to  collect  reports  on  sum- 
mer schools,  are  given  in  Table  1.  Figure  1 shows  graphically  the 

lnC,?US°mur  decreasc  in  the  Orbing  staff  in  summer  schools  since 
, , , uI)Pcr  curve  represents  the  total  number  of  instructore, 

and  the  lower  curves  the  number  of  men  and  women  composing  the 

'To  secure  comparable  data’ for  1916  and  1918  the  number  of 
instructors  in  the  231  schools  not  included  in  this  year's- report  has 
been  ascertained.  The  vertical  distance  between  the  corresponding 
disconnected  lines  in.  figure  1 represents  this  elimination,  the  sup! 
plementary  ppmtB,  indicated  by  “stars”  on  the  graph,  shdw  the 
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teaching  staff  in  all  other  schools  reporting  in  1016  and  are  directly 
comparable  with  the  corresponding  data  for  1918,  to  which  they  are 
connected.  The  drop,  therefore,  in  the  two  upper  curves  between 
1916  and  1918  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  exclusion  of  certain 
schools  from  the  report  this  year,  but  must  indicate  an  actual  decrease 
in  the  total  teaching  forc^  and  in  the  number  of  men  instructors. 

In  these  231  schools  included  in  the  1916  report,  but  eliminated 
from  the  1918  report,  1,839  men  and  2,689  women  instructors  were 
employed.  If  only  the  same  type  of  schools  as  arc  included  in  this 
report  had  been  included  in  the  1916  report,  the  statistic?  would  have 
shown  8,807  men  and  4,265  women  instructors,  instead  of  10,646  and 
6,954,  respectively.  Consequently,  the  report  for  1918  shows  a 
decrease  of  1,335  men  instructors  ami  an  increase  of  223  women 
instructors  in  summer  schools.  This  increase  of  5 per  cent  in  the 
number  of  women  instructors  and  decrease  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  men  instructors  since  1916  has  undoubtedly  been  caused 
by  war  conditions.  On  the  whole  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease 
of  1,112,  or  7.7  per  cent,  in  the  teaching  staff  in  summer  schools  of 
the  types  included  in  this  report. 

, STUDENTS. 


The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  summer  schools  in  1918 
was  160,422,  consisting  of  33,445  men  and  126,977  women.  Of  the 
total  number  reported,  90  per  cent,  or  1 44,686  students,  were  enrolled 
in  summer  schools  of  standard  colleges,  universities,  and  normal 
schools.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  collegiate  or  normal  school 
enrollment,  or  28,666  students,  were  men,  and  80  per  cent,  or  1 16,020 
i studonts,  were  women.  In  the  summer  schools  of  other  institutions 

■ 15,736  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  4,779,  or  30  per  cent,  were 

! men»  arui  10,957,  or  70  per  cent,  women.  Comparative  historical 
data  on  summer-school  enrollment  are  shown  in  figuro.2. 

As  in  the  case  of -the  teaching  staff,  so  in  figure  2 supplementary 
points  representing  the  enrollment  in  1916  have  boon  ascertained  and 
are  indicated  by  “stars”  on  the  graph.  Those  points  aro  diroctly 
comparable  to  tho  corresponding  points  for  1918>  py  which  thoy  have 
boon  connected.  The  vertical  distance  botwoon  the  corresponding 
disconnected  linos  in  1916  represents  tho  elimination  incident  to  tho 
exclusion  of  cortain  schools  from  tho  report.  Tho  enrollment  in  1916 
in  the  231  schools  not  included  in  tho  list  this  year  was  39,608  men 
and  56,24^women.  If  these  numbors  are  deducted  from  tho  total 
enrollment  reported  in  1916  in  Table  1,  remainders  of  68,347  and 
* 134,023  are  obtained,  respectively  for  men  and  women.  In  other 

words,,  in  ( corresponding  typos  of  schools  reporting  in  1916  and  in 
1918  thore  has  been  a decrease  of  34,902  in  the  number  of  men  stu- 
^ - "dents  and  of  7,046  in  the  number  of  women  students  enrolled.  It 
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can  bo  safoly  assumed  that  this  docroaso  of  51  por  cent  in  tho  number 
of  mon  students  and  of  5 poreont  in  tho  fcnrollm  otof  women  students, 
or  a combined  decrease  of  21  .per  cont,  has  boon  dt  to  war  conditions. 
A comparison  with  tho  porcontages  obtained  above  for  the  teaching 
staff  shows  that  ‘tho  student  body  has  beon  more  affected  by  war 
conditions  than  tfce  instructing  forco,  a fact  which  might  have  been 
anticipated.  . 


ENROLLMENT  IN  ALL  SUMMER  .SCHOOLS  REPORTING 
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Tabi.k  2. — Derivation  of  index  number*  used  in  figure  S. 


Year. 


J91I . 

1912. . 
mi., 
ion.. 

191.'). . 

1910.. 

1918.. 


Men 

onmlled  In 
summer 
schools. 


Average.*.. 


11, 1 10 
-IK,  6,57 
«2.62i 


33,441  | 
19,030  j 


1 Obtained  hy  4. . . 
* Obtained  by  divi 


each  number  In  cotiipwi  2 by  the  overage, 
oach  number  in  ouluurn  3 by  the  average. 


Women 
enrolled  in 
summer  * 
schools. 

Index 
number 
of  innle 
students.1 

Index 
number 
of  female 
students.1 

* 

1 

4 * 

i 

5 

W,  167 

63 

66 

65,5*0 

79 

79 

111,663 

106 

0W 

141,339 

, 111 

1 Mi 

l IK,  230 

147 

IS 

114,023 

116 

m 

| 126,077 

16 

If H 

j 121,760 

• 100 

100 

Apparently  from  figure  2 t&fcre  has  been  from  1911  to  1910  a greater 
proportional  annual  increase  m the  number  of  women  studonts  than 
in  the  number  of -men  student^.  This  graphic  illusion  is  overcome" 
59872°— 21— !-33  • ; 

~ ’£ ,2^;  vM y . ; , 


% 
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when  the  reader  rofors  to  figure  3,  in  which  the  enrollment  has  been 
reduced  to  indices. 


INDICES  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  %SH0WIN  G * 
RELATIVE.  INCREASE.  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


To  fiocuro  the  indices  used  in  the  graph  the  enrollment  for  each 
year  is  divided  by  the  avorago  enrollment  of  men  and  of  women, 
rospoctivoly.  The  indices  for  the  male  entail  men  t for  tho  past  seven 
years  are  plottod  in  the  graph  as  the  solid  line  and  tho  corresponding 
indices  for  tho  female  enrollment  aro  plotted  as  the  broken  line.  In 
gonoral,  a greater  proportional  rate  of,  change  is  shown  for  tho 
male  enrollment  than  for  fomalo  enrollment.  From  1915  to  1 01 S the 
proportional  rate  of  incroaso  is  groat  cf*  foy  tho  female  enrollment. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  fower  men  in  1918  attended  summer  school 
on  account  of  war  conditions.  This  method  of  presentation  does  not 
measure  tho  proportional  rato  of  chango  but  only  shows  that  a varia- 
tion oxists.  Tho  graph  warrants  tho  conclusion  that  in  gonoral  an 
increasingly  larger  number  of  men  than  women  aro  attending  summor 
schools.  In  other  words,  if  tho  avorago  summor  school  in  1913 
enrollod  100  men  and  100  women,  in  1914  it  might  bo  assumed  that 
possibly  tho  same  school  would-onroll  120  mon  and  110  women.  An 
increasing  numbor  of  institutions  aro  offering  summer  courses  accred- 
ited for  degrees,  as  will  be  observed  in  figure  8,  and  many  students 
enrolled  during  the  regular  terms  aro  induced  remain  for  tho  sum- 
mer term  to  shorten  the  timo  required  for  graduation.  As  a greator 
percentage  of.  ihen*  than  women  aro  enrolled  in  collegiate  courses,  it 
! '•  ' ' 
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is  a fairly  correct  inforonjio.that  more  regular  men  than  women  stu- 
dents will  romain  in  tho  institution  for  surpmor  school  work,  thereby 
tending  to  produce  tho  result  shown  in  figure  :i 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  5UMME R SCHOOLS  OF 
COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  OF 
JTUDENT5  ENROLLED  THEREIN-ACCORDING  TO  LENGTH  OF 
SESSION.  ^ fl(g.  4 

<Sch  00  fa  cs 

' Q sSUJiji  — 

** 3 3 t? 


T 


$ 5 


■ 


It  2?  2A I 


/ 2 J * J 6 / 8 8 to  //  /J  '/#  /J  /6  /7 

Length  of  SOXiton  m n-erhj 

enclosing per  cent  of  hfal  number 

£hro//menf /h/beje  /njhfuf/onj  eerefaj/ng per  cent  of  total  number 


Tahi.k  'S.  -~I)i$inhut ton  of  enrollment  ni  summer  schools  according  to  length  of  term 

19 18.  y 


Colleges,  1 1 ni  vmi  t i c„s.  mirluorniii  I schools 


< Uhrr  schools. 


Weeks  In  course.  , 

V 1 

- - if 

| Schools 
reporting. 

I’cr  cent 
1 of  totnl. 

Students 
enrol  lod. 

1 rct’Mt 
of  [Ot Ilf. 

School^ 
re  porting.! 

1 

I'cr  cent 
1 of  total. 

Students 

enrolled. 

} ' 

IVr  cent 
of  total. 

2 . .. 

2 

0.  tl 

115 

0. 1 

1 

0.8 

79 

0.5 

3 

ti 

1.7 

3*7 

.3 

1 2 

1.8 

2^2 

1.8 

4 

13 

3.0 

2,3(7 

. 1.0  . 

11 

y.o 

405 

2.0 

17 

4.  7 

7,417 

5.2 

10 

8, 2 

2,  COO 

10.5 

0 

158 

55,828 

;»s.  h | 

42 

✓34.4 

0,313 

40.1 

7 • 

9 

2.5 

731 

. 5 

9 

7.4 

• 570 

3.7 

8 

H 

12.3 

20,453 

14.3 

13 

1U.7 

1, 148 

7.3 

9 

20 

5.0 

13, 4.'4 

9.4  i 

1 

4.  1 

450 

2.9 

10 

25 

7.0 

11,071 

8.1 

. 6 

4.9 

441 

2.8 

11 

37 

10.4 

19, 700 

13.  7 

a 

4.9 

287 

1.8 

12 : 

III 

4.  5 

7,376 

5.1 

5 

?.l 

1,  857 

11.8 

1 

.3 

400 

-3 

4 

3.3 

450 

2.9 

11 

0 

0 

1 * 1 

.3 

110 

.1 

.8 

94 

.0 

ifi ; 

2 

.0 

814 

.0 

4 

3.3 

523 

3.3 

17^r. 1 

1 3 

.8 

290 

.2 

2 

1.7 

SO 

.5 

18 

1 \ 3 

.8 

2, 017 

1.8 

0 

19 ..J 

1 . 0 

o 

20 j 

0 
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J 

140 
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- V 

Total :..l 

357 

100.0 

. 143,808 

100.0  jj.  122 

loo.o ; 

15,730 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OTHER  .SUMMER .SCHOOLS 
ANDOF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  THEREIN  IN  1918- ACCORDING  TO 
LENGTH  OF  SESSION.  fig. 5, 

Sthvb  » O v » o o 
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LENGTH  OF  TERM. 

The  average  length  of  session  of  all  summer  schools  reported  in 
1918  was  7.0  weeks.  This  average,  however,  is  not  especially  sig- 
nificant, sitco  not  a singlo  summer  school  had  a session  of  exactly 
this  period.  In  fact,  only  18  summer  schools  had  a session  of  7 
weeks.  By  reference  to  figures  4 and  5,  it  is  noted  that  the  most 
common  type  of  summer  school  is  the  one  having  a session  of  G 
weeks.  Of  the  total  number,  158  colleges,  universities,  and  normals, 
or  44.3  per  cent,  held  a session  of  G weeks,  and  42  other  summer 
schools,  or  34.4  per  cent  of  the.  total  number,  held  a session  for  the 
same  length  of  timo.  In  other  words,  200  schools  out  of  a total  of 
480,  or  42  per  cent,  held  a session  of  6 weeks. 

It  will  be  observed  ©specially  in  figure  4 that  a fairly  largo  group 
of  schools  hold  sessions  of  8,  9, 10,  or  11  woeks.  Altogether,  126  col- 
leges, universities,  and  normal  schools  fall  in  this  group.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  tendency  in  sil^ITTnstitutions  is  Ho  maintain  a longer 
term  than  0 weeks.  Future  comparative  studies  of  .the  summer 
schools  of  these  institutions  will  verify  or  refute  this  assumption. 
Another  significant  fact  portrayed  in  figure  4 is  that,  while  44.3  per 
cent  of  such  schools  maintain  a 0 weeks  term,  they  enroll  gnly  38.8 
per  cent  of  the  students;  and  that,  while  the  institutions  maintain- 
ing sessions  of  8,  9,  10,  or.  11  weeks  constitute  35.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  nutriber,  they  enroll  45.4  per  cent  of  the  students.  This  fact 
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may  bo  taken  to  indicate  a tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to  seek  * 
. schools  maintaining  the  longer  term.  This  conclusion  seems  to  apply 
only  to  summer  schools  or  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools,  as 
the  converse  is  true  of  other  summer  schools  offering  work  below  col- 
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legiate  grachvns  is  shown  in  figure  5,  where  34.4  per  cent  of  the  f> 
weeks'  schools  enroll  40.1  per  o'nit  of  the  total  number  of  students, 
while  24,6  per  cent  of  the  schools  riming  8,  9,  10,  or  11  weeks  enroll 
only  14.8  per  cent  of  the  students.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
, there  is  a tendency  for  students  to  attend  a longer  summer  term  if 
the  work  offered  therein  is  accredited  on  a degree  of  counts  toward 
graduation.  Whether  these*  conditions  are  characteristic  of  these 
institutions  during  the  regular  vcnrVwork  has  not  been  ascertained 
and  is  not  germane  to  tho  discussion.  The  c^nfcliirfln  that  students 
attend  summer  schools  to  shorten  the  period  required  for  gradjm- 
41  tion  is  warranted.  \ 

* It  may  he  pointed  out  that?  the  institutions  in  tmuros  4 and  5 fall- 
ing at  the  extremes  of  each  graph  are  extraordinary.  Those  offer- 
ing a very  short  course  are  more  like  institutes  thamsummor  schools, 
while  those  maintaining  a very  long  term  either  hold  two  or  more 
sessions  or  begin  tho  special  summer  term  very  earlV  in  the  spring, 
v usually  to  accommodate  teachers  whp  seek  admission  to  a summer 
school  as  soon  as  their  school  term  is  ended.  \ 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  SUMMER  SCHOOI,S.\ 


Figure  6 shows  tho  variation  in  average  cost  for  a period  of  years. 
^ It  will  be  noticed  that  tho  average  cost  per  student  of  conducting 
summer  schools  in  1918  was  $24.14.  This  is  a decided  increase  over 
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. tho  average  cost  in  1010,  which  was  only  $14.85.  This  apparent  dis- 
crepancy is  partly  expluiifed  hv  the  fact  that  so  main-  special  indo- 
pcndent  teacher-training  schools,'  in  which  the,  cost  of  maintenance 
is  extremely  low,  have  not  been  included  in  tho  report  this  year. 

In  1910,  1X7  schools  included  in  the  231  schools  from  which  a report 
was  not  sought  this  year  reported  an  enrollment  of  74,225  students 
and  a total  aggregate  cost  of  5510,300.  The  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
tenance, therefore,  was  only  $7.30.  As  the  per  capita  cost  for  ail' 
summer  schools  in  1910  was  $14.85,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintCr 
nance  in  the  1X7  schools  eliminated  was  only  about  one-hatf'Tis  much’  4 
as  the  cost  in  all  schools  reporting  at  that  time.  If  the  187  schools 
had  been  excluded  from  the  1910  report,  the  per  capita  cost  would 
have  been  *17.85.  TJiis  average  cost  is  directly  comparable  with 
the  average  cost  for  1018  and  has  been  so  indicated5 on  the  graph.  - 
The  increased  per  'capita  cost,  therefore,  for  maintaining  summer 
- schools  since  1910  lias  been  35  per  cent. 

Here  again,  the  average  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  inasmuch  as 
no  account  has  l>cen  taken  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  length 
of  term  of  summer  sessions.  Evidently  the  per  capita  cost  of  midii- 
taining  a group  of  schools  for  7 weeks  will  he  greater  than  for  <1  weeks, 
hor  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  per  capita  cost  pel* 
week.  , ‘ 


lit  Ttihlo  4 the  seines  reporting  eost  of  maintenance  have  been 
grouped  according  to  the  length  of  the  session  held.  1m  the  col- 
legiate and  normal  school  group  the  pet  capita  cost  per  week  varies 
from  $16.73  in  schools  maintained  for  2 weeks  to  $0.89  in  schools 
maintained  for  18  weeks.  In  other  summer  schools  the  per  capita 
cost  ranges  frOiri  $10.64  in  schools  running  for  2 weeks  to  $0.35  in  a 
school  maintained  for  20  weeks.  In  general,  tho  longer  tlm  term  tho 
less  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance.  This  statement  is  mad^ 
clearer  b\  reference  to  figure  7,  in  which  a gradual  decrease  in  cost 
is  shown  from  left  to  right.  Tho  per  capita  cost  per  week  in  tho 
largest  groups  of  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  .schools,  viz,  in 
schools  running  for  6,  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1 weeks  is  less  in  schools  main- 
tained for  8,  9,  and  10  weeks.  1 111 o per  capita  costs  reported  for 
schools  maintained  for  a very  short  oi  for  a very  long  term  aro 
unusual  and  are  not  characteristic  of  thd  group  as  a whole.  The 
extreme  variation  from  the  usual  cost  of  summer  schools  is  brought 
*out  clearly  in  figure  7,  in  which  the  per  capita  cost  per  wedk  is  given 
for  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools,  for  other  summer 
schools  below  collegiate  rank,  and  for  both  classes  combined.  It  may 
be  added1  that  454  summer  schools,  out  of  a total  of  480,  reported 
tho  estimated  cost  of  maintenance.  In  other  words,  95  per  cent  of 
all  summer  schools  reported  cost.  In  these  schools  over  97  per  cent 
of  the  .total  enrollment  is  represented. 


■ *■  - ■ . , ../ 
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COURSES  ACCREDITED  FOR  'ftEGREES. 

By  reference  to  Table  1 and  figure  8 it  will  bo ’observed  that  in 
general  an  increasing  number  of  institutions.-offer ^ *al 'Toast*- a few 
courses  accredited  fcijr  degrees.  A slight  jlrtfp  occurs  in  1918,  which 
\may  be  due  to  war  conditions.  Only-Tl  schools  which  havo*  been 
Vtopped  from  the  list  were  counted  in  the  preceding  report  as  in- 
stitutions offering  corses,  accredited  for  degrees.  The  remaining 
member  of  284  institutions,  reporting  courses  accredited  for  degrees 
in  \916,  is  comparable  with' the  total  reported  this  year  and  has  been 
indicated  on  the  graj^fi.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  several 
institutions  which  do  not  themselves  grant  degrees  offer  courses 
accredited  for  degrees  in  other  institutions.  This  is  true  of  a great 
many  qpurses  offered  in  summer  normal  schools.  In  191&,  270  in- 
stitutions offered  courses  for 'first  or  undergraduate  degrees,  and  88 
institutions  for  graduato  degrees.  Only  2 schools  offered  courses 
accredited  for  graduate  degrees  only/  The  total  number  of  institu- 
tions, therefore,  offering  courses  accredited  for  degrees  was  272,  t 

/ LECTURERS. 

The  total  number  of  lecturers  reported  by  summer  schools  in  1918 
wa^  1,762.  The  number  reported  in  preceding  years,  excluding  1917, 
when  no. statistics  were  collected,  was  1,911,  1,748,  1,910,  2,215, 
2,512,  and  .2,337  in  the  years,  1911  to  1916,  respectively.  The  de- 
crease shown  in  this  report  may  be  due  to  the  exclusion,  of  certttp 
Rummer  schools  therefrom.  1 

I918_tbe  tnia.1  nmaberof  ^cmipopular  lectures,  music  Teeitals, 
etc,,  reported  was  3,568, 

OBSERVATION  OR  ^PRACTICE  SCHOOLS. 


1 


The  number  of  schools  reporting  observation  or  practice  schools  in 
1913  was  T57 ; 1914,  189 1915,  200;  1916,  233;  and  in  1918,  190. 
The  enrollment  in  such  schools*  for  these  respective  years  was  10,599* 
14,013,  17,655,  21,295,  and  18,345.  As  practice  schools  aro  main- 
tained to  supplement  the  teacher  training  work,  the  omission  of  the 
special  independent,  teacher^training  schools  from,  this  report  ^ may 
account  for  the  noticeable  iJecrease  in  enrollment  and  in  the  number 
of  such  schools.  No  data  were  collected  on  such  schools  prior  to  * 

1913.  * / / 

/ ♦ ■ \ 

A COM?A$SSON  w ENROLLMENT  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  160,422  students  enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  of  1918  had 
been  equally  distributed  among  the  480  schools  included  in  this  report, 
the  enrollment  in  each  would  have  been  334.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  size  of  summer  schools Inaintained  in  1918  was 
334.  The  average  does  not  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  enrollment  in  these  schools  inasmuch  as.  only  33  schools  .had 
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A Clearer  conception  of  the.  size  of  summer  schools  is  gained  by 
referenco  to  figure  9,  in  which  the  schoolsjiave  been  groupedaccording 
to  the  enrollment  in  each.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  most  com- 
mon type  of  summer  school  is  the  one  enrolling  fewer  than  100 
students.  Over  36  per  cent  of  all  summer  schools,  or  174  schools, 
fall  in  this  group.  In  the  first  three  groups  322  schools,  or  67  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  are  included.  .In  other  words,  about  two-  , 
thirds  of  all  summer  schools  have  an  enrollment  considerably  jess 
than  tho  averago.  To  bo  exact,  333  schools  had  an  enrollment  less  than 
the  average,  whiloonlv  146schoolshad  ftnenrollmentgreater  than  tho 
j average.  Tho  average,.  thorefore?  is  very  misleading  in  this  instance 
i and  does  not  give  so  good  a picture  of  the  real  situation  as  does  tho. 
j distribution  table  in  figure  9.  The  three  very  large  schools  shown* 
j at  the  oxtrorae  right  of  the  .diagram  lend  undue  weight  to  the  aver- 
age and  serve  to  draw  it  out  of  a position  which  would  indicate  a 
more  central  tendency  it  these  larger  schools  had  not  been  included, 
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1 Group  1 Includes  the  24  schools  having  the  largest  enrollment;  group  2,  the  24  schools  having  the  next 
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largest  enrollment,  etc. 

Hncludes  per  cent'  of  schools  In  and  preceding  this  gronp. 

' 1 Include®  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  and  preceding  this  group. 
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Figure  10  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a very  few 
summer  schools  enroll  a very  large  percentage  of  tho  total  number 
of  pupils  attending  such  schools.  Reading  from  the  vertical  scale 
it  will  be’  observed  that  half  of  the  total  summer  school  enrollment 
is  found  in  about  12.5  per  cent  of  tho  schools.  Reading  from  base 
line  it  is  found  that  half  of  the  schools  enroll  almost  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  student  body.  This  condition  prevails  because  such  a 
large  number  of  summer  schools  as  *hown  in  figure  9 have  a verv 
small  enrollment.  Reading  the  curve  conversely  from  t^he  viewpoint 
of  the  smaller  schools  represented,  it  is  noted  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  enroll  only  a little  over  lO.per  cent  of  the  students.  In  this 
group  the  240  smaller  schools^  are  included.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  dispersion  in  the  distribution  of  enrollment,  a ‘’line  of  - 
equal  distribution”  has  been  drawn  diagonally  across  the  figure 
connecting  the  extremes  of  the  ordinate  and  tho  abscissa.'  If  the 
enrollment  were  equally  distributed  in  synmier  schools  the  points1 
locating  the  curve  would  fall  on  the  ‘'line  of  equal  distribution”  in 
such  a way  that  30  per  cent  of  the  schools  would  enroll  30  per  cent 
of  the  students;  50  per  cent  of  the  schools,  50  per  cent  of  the  students, 
etc.  The  "bowing”  of  the  curve  away  from  this  *‘linc”  indicates 
that  great  inequality  in  enrollment  exists.  The  farther  the  curve 
recedes  from  the  ‘‘line  of  equal  distribution”  the  greater  is  the 
dispersion.  The  curvo  does  not  give  a numerical  measurement  of 
tjic  ^dispersion  but  indicates  that  it  exists.  It  also  enables  one  to 
read  readily  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  any  given  percentage 
*of  schools.  The  curve  forms  a very  valuable  supplement  to  the  dis- 
tribution bars  represented  in  figure  9. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1917-18. 


Oqriints. — Reasons  lor  separate  treat  raent-Methods  of  tabulation  formerly  uaed— Classification  ol 
schools— I'uplls  and  graduates— Requirement  lor  admission— Honrs  of  duty  required— Remunera- 
tlon  of  puplb— Tuition— Years  in  nurse  training  oooift— Nurse  training  schools  with  col- 

leges and  universities. 


REASONS  FOR  SEPARATE  TREATMENT, 

Hitherto  ^the  statistics  of  nurse  training  schools  have  been  in- 
cluded wittj  those  of  theology,  la'vy,  medicine,-  dentistry, # pharmacy, 
and  veteiMary  science  in  the  chapter  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissic^MT  of  Education  devoted  to  professional  education.  This 
year.(1918)  tJ^fctatistics  of  the  other  professional  schools  are  included 
in  the  chapter  on  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools,  and 
the  statistics  of  nurse  training  schools  are  printed  separately.  It  is 
highly  desirable  this  year  to  publish  detailed  statistics  of  each  nurse 
training  school  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  especially 
,^®^ce  no  printed  lists  or  statistics  of  these  schools  have  appeared 
during  the  past  seven  years.  In  1912  this  bureau  published  a bulle- 
tin entitled,  “Educational  Status  of  Nursing,”  prepared  by  M. 
Adelaide  Nutting,  of  Columbia  University,’  in  which  detailed  statis- 
tics were  given  for  the  school  year  1910-11,  and  in  which  the  leading 
tendencies  in  the  education  of  professional  nurses  were  pointed  out. 

Since  that^date  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  published  only  sum- 
mary tables  for  these  schools.  WithuTthe  past  few  years  the  subject' 
of  nurse  training  has  received  so  much  attention  that  it  is  thought 
desirable  this  year  to  publish  a special  chapter  on  these  schools, 
giving  detailed  information  regarding  each  school  and  summary 
-tables  by  States,  and  pointing  out  a number  of  the  most  pronounced 
conditions  and  tendencies  as  revealed  by  the  4ata  contained  herein. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  schools  known  to  be  in  existence  have 
been  included,  whether  they  were  able  to  submit  a report  or  not. 
The  Kst,  therefore,  forms -a  complete  jlirectory  of  these  schools.  No 
reports  for  the  year  1916  have  been  incorporated  in  the  statistics 
contained  herein.  The  revision  of  the  Hbmlr  statistical  form  used  in- 
collecting  data  from  these  schools  precluded  thi«  possibility.  If  a 
school  failed  to  report  in  1918,  only  the  name  and  location  of  it  are 
given  in  this  chapter.  If  estimates  had  been  made  for  the  67  schoob 
not  reporting  this  year,  the  statistics  would  have,  shown  a much 
greater  increase  than, is  shown  in  the  following  pages. 
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METHODS  OF  TABULATION  FORMERLY  USED, 

Hitherto,  except  in  1917,  an  attempt  was  made  annually  to  secure 
a complete  report  from  all  schools,  so  that  the  statistics  would,  repre- 
sent the  whole  nurse  training  situation  throughout  the  country. 
Often  it  became  necessary  t.o  use  the  reports  for  tho  preceding  year, 
to.  make  the  statistics  complete.  For  instance,  if  a school  did  not 
report  in  1916  the  report  of  that  school  for  tho  preceding  year  was 
incorporated  in  the  statistics  then  compiled.  An  office  ruling  in 
force  in  1912  and  in  1913,  to  the  effect  that  any  school  in  arrears  for 
two  years  with  its  report  should  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  schools 


maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  cut  down  the  aggregate  sta- 
tistics for  those  years  as  will  appear  below.  If  a school  did  not  report 
fpr  two  consecutive  years  it  was  deemed  a 1 4 dead  school.”  The  result 
of  this  procedure  is  shown  in  figure  In 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

As  in  preceding  reports,  all  schools  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes:  First,  schools  maintained*™  hospitals  which  are  niore  or  lees 
of  general  character  and  function,  and  second,  schools  maintained  in 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  insane  patients.  It  should  be  remarked, 
, however,  that  many  schools  classified  in  the  first  group  offer  highly 
* Allied  twining  courses,  hut  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
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referring  Jo  them  they  all  have  been  designated  as  nurse  training 
schools  in  “general  hospitals/’  These  two  types  of  schools  have 
been  treated  separately  throughout  except  in  figures  1 to  5,  which  are 
historical  in  nature  and  in  which  the  totals  f6r  both  types  of  schools 
have  been  combined.  The  reasons  for  continuing  this  classification  are 
self-evident,  as  will  appear  in  the  comparative  figures  which  follow. 

Postgraduate  and  special  training  schools  have  not  been  grouped 
in  a separate  table,  but  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  table  giving  the  detailed  statistics  on  general  hospitals.  They, 
however,  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  glancing  down  the  column  on 
"educational  requirements  for  admission”  where  they  have  been 
definitely  indicated.  Possibly  several  other  schools  offering  short 
courses  are  also  graduate  or  special  training  schools,  but  the  reports 
did  not  so  indicate.  In  all,  there  are  only  nine  graduate  schools  and 
five  special  training  schools  with  short  courses  of  instruction.  In 
addition,  four  other  schools  offer  a special  course  to  pupils  registered 
in  other  hospitals.  * 

Table  1. — Comparaftve  statistics  of  nurse  training  schools , 1879-1918. 


Years. 


1878 

1880 

1881 

18X3-83. . 

1883- 84.. 

1884- 85. . 
1886-86.. 
1886-87.. 
3887-88. . 


1 800-91... . 
L891-02.... 
1803-08.... 
1893-04...  . 

t894-95.... 

1895- 06.... 

1896- 07.... 
1807 “98.... 

1898- 99..-. 

1899- 1900. . 
1000-1901.. 
1901-2.... 
1907-3.... 
1903-4.... 
1004-5.... 

1905- 6. ... 

1906- 7. ... 
1007-8.... 
9008-9.... 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11... 

1911- 13... 
1913-13... 

1913- 14... 

1914- 15. . . 
1916-16. . . 
1910-17*.. 


1917-18*. 


Schools.' 


36 

34 

36 

47 

66 

131 
. 177 
398 
377 
393 

433 

448 

646 

653 

734 

863 

974 

1,033 

1.026 

1,096 

1,129 

1,121 

1,0& 

1,094 

1,337 

to 

1,690 


1,776 


Nurse 

pupils.1 


308 

323 

*•414 

475 

670 

793 

837 

980 

1.003 
1,248 

1,662 

1,613 

1,862 

2,338 

2,710 

3,985 

5.004 
7,203 
8,806 

10,018 

11,164 

11,699 

13,252 

13,779 

17,713 

19,834 

21,062 

21,119 

36,467 

39,330 

32,636 

39,806 

33,389 

34,417 

39,697 

•46,141 

47,611 


Oradu- 

uates.' 


66,261 


Capacity  A*'”** 
of  nu,m- 

I ms. 


141 

157 

133 

124 

221 

218 

349 

SH 

431 

471 

527 

682 

786 

970 

1.498 
1,773 

3.498 
8,027 
3,132 

3,456 

3,710 

4,015 

4,306 

6,333 

5,795 

6-400 

6,159 

6.759 

7,017 

8, 140 
7, 720 
8,063 
9,937 
10,234 

It,  118 
11,630 


13,761 


84,327 
96,1X0 
108,435 
112, 467 
130,030 

145,506 

166,063 

176:036 

185,933 

199,012 

214,597 

194,236 

199,173 

303,887 

233,748 

258,335 

365,332 


303, 193 


* In  sp  far  as  reported  to  this  office. 

* StotisUci  were  not  ooUeeted  for  the  school  Wr  1916-17. 

* For  general  eUUstloa  tot  (ho  school  year  1917-18,  see  Tables  21  and  22. 


158,006 
15H.  389 
173,640 

185,408 
198, 174 


225,899 
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NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  of  schools  represented  in  this  chapter  is  1,776. 
Of  this  number,  1,692  are  schools  maintained  in  general  hospitals,  and 
84  are  schools  maintained  in  hospitals  used  exclusively  for  the  treat- 
ment of  insane  patients.  Of  the  1,692  schools  in  general  hospitals,  65 
did  not,  or  could  not,  report,  and  only  2 schools  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane  failed  to  make  statistical  reports.  Altogether,  1,709  schools 
made  a report,  nearly  all  of  them  giving  i^full  the  data  requested  on 
the  statistical  blank. 

By  reference  to  figure  1 it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  nurse 
training  schools  has  multiplied  rapidly  since  1903.  The  increases  in 
1914,  1915,  and  1918  are  pronounced.  The  evident  decreases  in  1912 
and  1913  are  not  due  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools, 
but  to  the  fact  that  if  a school  had  failed  to  report  its  statistics  for  two 
consecutive  years  it  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  schools  maintained 
iirthe  Bureau  of  Education,  and  consequently  was  considered  a “dead 
school. M Prom  1879,  when  this  bureau  first  collected  the  statistics 
of  nurse  training  schools,  to  1893  the  number  of  schools  reporting  did 
not  exceed  100.  Since  the  latter  date  the  number  of  schools  has 
increased  from  66  to  1,776.  The  curve,  however,  represents  the  total  • 
number  of  such  schools  throughout  the  country  which  were  known  on 
tte  respective  dates  to  be  in  existence,  and  not  at  any  time  the  total 
number  reporting  for  the  current  year.  The  curve  shows  graphically 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  schools  of  this  type  throughout  theVJnited 
States,  which  has  been  almost  phenomenal  within  the  last  five  years. 
Assuming  that  there  were  1,250  schools  instead  of  the  low  number  of 
1,094  in  1913,  as  accounted  for  above,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
526  schools,  or  42  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Approximately  100  new 
schools  are  being  organized  annually. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  figured  the  nurse  training  schools  have  beer  classified  according 
to  the  number  of  nurse  pupils  enrolled  in  each  school.  It  is  found 
• that  804  schools  have  from  1 to  20  pupils  each,  and  about  one-half  as 
many,  470  schools,  have  an  enrollment  between  21  and  40  pupils, 
inclusive.  In  other  words,  76  per  cent  of  the  1,680  schools  reporting 
enrollment  do  not  have  more  than  40  pupils.  The  school  most  fre- 
quently found  does  not  enroll  more  than  20  pupils,  as  will  bo  ngt^  by 
the  longest  bar  in  the  diagram.  One  very  large  school  enrolls  more 
than  800  pupils. 
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Table  2. — Method  used  in  computing  data  used  in  figure 




Groups. 

i 

Schools  I 
In  each 
group.  1 

Per  cent 
of  schools 
In  this 
group 
and  In  all 
preceding 
groups. 

NnTse 
pupils  in 
these 
schools. 

Per  cent 
of  pupils 
in  each 
group. 

Per  cent 
of  pupils 
in  this 
group 
and  in  all 
preceding 
groups. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

84 

5 

12,465 

22.6  j 

22.6 

U 

10 

6. 832 

12.3  1 

34.9 

84 

15 

* 5,215 

9.5  ! 

44.4 
62.2 

58.7 

64.5 

69.5 

73.9 

77.9 

81.4 

84.5 
87,3 

89.8 

92.0 

94.0 

84 

20 

4,322 

I?  ! 

84 

25 

3,599 

6. 5 | 

84 

30 

3,182 

5.8 

84 

35 

2,771 

84 

40 

2,459 

84 

45 

2, 194 

4.0 

84 

50 

1.940 

3-5 

84 

55 

1.71S 

3. 1 

84 

60 

1,541 

2.8 

84 

65 

1,386 

25 

84 

70 

1,243 

2.  2 

84 

75 

lf  102 

2.0 

84 

80 

975 

1.8 

95.8 

84 

R5 

810 

1.5 

97-3 

98.6 

99.4 

100.0 

84 

90 

655 

1.2 

84 

95 

514 

. .9 

84 

100 

828 

.6 

Total  

1,680 

55,251 

| 100,0 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  NURS t TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


From  the  preceding  figure  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  many 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  each  class  of  schools  represented.  Conse- 
quently figure  3 has  been  arranged  to  show  just  what  percentage  of 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  any  desired  percentage  of  schools,  or  vice  versa. 
Reading  from  the  vertical  line,  it  is  found  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  enrolled, in  about  18  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  about  48  per  cent  of  the'Bchools.  Reading  from  the 
base  line,  it  is  found  that  10  per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  and  ?0  per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  about  92 
per  cent  of  the  pupils.  If  the  pupils  were  equally  distributed  among 
all  of  the  schools,  the  curve  would  follow  the  “lino  of  equal  distribu- 
tion” in  such  a way  that  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  would  enroll  50  per 
cent  of  the  pupils,  etc,  The  “bowing”  of  the  curve  away  from  the 
line  of  equal  distribution  shows  the  degree  of  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pupils  among  the  schools.  The  greater  the  tendency  qf 
a few  schools  to  enroll  a large  number  of  pupils  the  farther  the  curve 
“bows”  away  from  the  straight  line  and- recodes  toward  the  lower 
: left  comer. of  the  figure.  As  the  curve  docs  not  bend  far  from  the 
line  of  equal  distribution,  it  is  shown  that  pupils  in  nurse  training 
• schools  are  rather  equally  distributed. 

. The  method  used  in  locating  this  curve  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
enrollments  in  the  1,680  schools  reporting  sUch  data  are  arranged 
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in  order  of  size  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  and  are  placed  in  20 
groups,  so  that  each  group  contains  84  schools,  or  5 per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  It  is  found  that  group  1 contains  22.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  these  1,680  schools  and  that  groups  1 and  2 
combined  contain  34.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  percentages  are 
t^en  plotted  on  the  vertical  5 per  cent  and  10  per  cent  lines,  respec- 
tively, at  the  points  indicated  on  the  curve.  The  other  points  are 
obtained  and  located  in  the  same  manner. 


In  figure  4 the  number  of  nurse  pupils  and  graduates  is  shown 
for  each  year  since  1879,  except  for  the  year^l882  and  1917  when  no 
statistics  were  collected.  The  curve  representing  the  number  of 
pupils  shows  the  same  general  fluctuations  as  were  shown  in  figure  1, 
in  which  the  total  number  of  nurse  training  schools  in  the  United 
States  was  represented.  A decrease  is  shown  for  the  years  1911  and 
1912,  but  very  rapid  increases  appear  since  1912.  In  1911  and 
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1912  each  school  known  to  bo  in  existence  was  asked"  to  make  a 
report,  hut  if  it  failed  to  report,  statistics  more  than  two  years  in 
arrears  were  not  included.  * 

The  data  for  1911  are  particularly  significant  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  only  comprehensive  study  of  nurse  training  school  statistics 
containing  data  comparable  to  the  data  included  herein  was  made 
by  Miss  Nutting  in  1011.  Second,  these  reports  are  all  the  moro 
comparable  since' in  1911  the  statistics  are  practically  all  for  the 
year  1910-11,  the  reports  two  years  in  arrears  having  been  rejected 


nurse:  pupils  and  graduates.. 

Hg.  4. 
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as  explained,  and  since  in  this  report  no  “arrearage’*  data  whatever 
have  been  used.  J' 

The  dotted  curve  represents  the  number  of  graduates  from  nurse 
training  schools.  The  relative  percentage  of  graduates  to  nurse 
pupils  enrolled  has  not  been  so  great  in  the  more  recent  years.  In 
the  period  1894  to  1898,  inclusive,  35  per  cent  of  all  pilpils  enrolled . 
graduated;  in  the  years  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  31  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  graduated;  in  the  years  1904  io  1908,  inclusive,  29.2  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  graduated;  in  the  years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  * 
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25.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  graduated.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
total  numbor  of  graduates  has  been  only  24.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled.  Within  recent  years  about  one-fourth 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  graduate  annually,  whereas  from  25  to  30 
years  ago  over  ono-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  graduated.'  It  is 
seen,  therefore,  that-  the  increase  in’ the  number  of  graduates  has  not 
been  proportional  to  the  increase’ in  tho  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 
Tho  explanation  of  this  tendency  is  probably  duo  to  the  fact  that 
many  schools  have  lengthened  tho  number  of  ye  are  in  training  from 
two  to  three  years,  thereby  obliging  pupils. to  remain  longer  in  the 
hospital  school  to  complete  tho  required  course.  A smaller  per- 
centage of  pupils  will  remain  to  complete  a three-year  than  a two- 
year  course.  , 

Tho  small  number  of  nurse  training  schools,  nurse  pupils,  and 
graduates  reported  prior  to  the  year  189.3  Would  indicate  that  few 
professional  nurses  were  being  trained  in  nurse  training  schools. 
The  movement  for  the  training  of  professional  nurses  seems  to  have 
received  its  most  marked  and  permanent  impetus  about  the  year 


CAPACITY  OF  HOSPITALS  AND  AVERAGE  PATIENTS  DAILY. 

It  is  important  that  a nurse  training  school  have  a.  sufficient 
capacity  and^n  average  number  of  patients  daily  to  make  tho  training 
course  havo  most  value.  It  is  a rather  generally’  accepted  principle 
that  a thoroughly  efficient  nurse  training-school  should  have,  at 
least,  a capacity  of  50  beds  with  a daily  average  of  25  patients.  In 
fact",  with, certain  accrediting  bodies  a school  is  not  rocognized  as  a 
Standard  school  unless  it  meets  some  such  requirement;1  Already  ' 
a movement  has  begun  looking  to  the  consolidation  of  small  nurse 
training  schools.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  tho  statistics 
bearing  on  inis  phase  of  nurse  training  some  consideration. 

As  will  be_.observod  from  figure  5,  tho  total  number  of  beds,  or  the 
capacity  of  the  hospital  in  whichmlrso  training  schools  are  maintained 
. has  .increased  rapidl^since  1900,  the  year,  in  winch  tho  Bureau  of 
Education  began  to  collect  this  class  of  statistics.  Sinco  that  date 
the  total-  number  of  beds  reported  has  increased  from  84,227  to 
303,193.  Out  of  tho  1,709  nurse  training  schools  reporting  only  14 
did  not  give  the  number  of  beds.  If  each  one  of  these  schools  had 
tho  same  average  number  of  beds  as  did  tho  'schools  reporting  thin 
item,  viz, ,180,  the  total  capacity  of  all  hospitals  maintaining  nurse 
training  schools  would  bo  305,713.  Each  year  preceding  1918  also 
needs  a corresponding  corrective  increment.  This  number  still  is 
low,  since  5 of  these  14  schools  are  in  hospitals  for  the.  treatment  of 
the  insane,  in  which  tfafe  average  capacity  is  much  greater  than  in 

, . 
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the  general- hospitals,  and  since  67  schools  failed  to  submit  a report. 
It  is  possible  that  this  very  great  increase  in  the  capacity  of  hospitals 
in  which  ntirse  training  schools  are  maintained  may  he  misunder- 
stood, since,  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  new  hospitals'1 
are  not  necessarily  organized;  but  hospitals  which  previously  main- 
tained no  nurse  training  school,  and  therefore  were  not  asked  to 
make  a report,  are  now  included  in  the  list  of  such  hospitals,  thereby 
apparently  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  of  hospitals  in  general 
throughout  the  country,  but  in  reality  not  doing  so  in  any  marked 
degree.  These  total  statistics  imply  the  correct  intent  when  they 
are  used  in  the  sense  that  nurse  pupils  are  now  trained  in  hospitals 
having  the  capacity  indicated  for  each  year.  Therefore,  the  totals' 
as  given  aro  germane  to  the  subject  of  training  professional  nurses. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  since  1900,  the  total  number  of  nurse 
pupils  has  increased  395  per  cent,  while  ^he  capacity  of  the  hospitals 
in  which  they  are  being  trained,  as  shown  in  figure  5,  has  increased 
only  260  per  cent.  These  facts,  however,  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  ‘opportunity  afforded  for  a variety  of  training  has  been 
lessened  for  each  individual  pupil,  since  with  the  advent  of  Jarger 
schools,  due  to  consolidation  as  well  as  to  actual  growth,  a decrease 
in  the  peryapita  capacity  does  not  lessen  the  variety  of  observation 
or  practice. 

By  comparing  the  curve  representing  the  average  number  of 
patients  with  that  for  the  capacity  in  beds  for  the  same  year,  it  is 
found  that  the  highest  percentage  of  the  capacity  was  utilized  in 
1912,  the  per  cent  being  79.5,  and  the  lowest  percentage  was  utilized 
in  1915,  when  only'  72.3  per  cent  was  shown.*  In  1918  the  daily 
average  number  of  patients  was  almost  75  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  hospitals.  This  percentage  needs  modification,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  annually  a number  of  schools  do  not  report  the  average 
number  of  patients,  but  do,  generally,  give  the  capacity  of  the  hos- 
pital with  .which  they  are  affiliated,  it  being  much  more  convenient 
to  report  accurately  the  latter  fact  than  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
former.  In  1918,  70  schools,  in  general  hospitals  and  10  schools  in 
hospitals  used  exclusively  for  the  treatment  of  insane  patients  did 
not  give  the  average  number  of  patients,  but  each  one /lid  give  the 
capacity  in  beds,  aggregating  28,216.  Of  this  number;  7,018  were 
in  general  hospitals  and  21,198  were  in  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Only  3 schools  reporting  the  average  numbefr  of  patients,  .totaling 
1,429,  failed  to  give  the  number  of  beds.  Only  11  schools,  6 in  genoral 
hospitals  and  5 in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  gave  neither  capacity  nor 
average  number  of  patients.  Altogether,  1,615  schools  reported  both, 
the  capacity  and  the  average  number  of  patients;  the  capacity 
aggregating  274,977  beds  and  the  average  number  of  patients 
aggregating  224,470.  From  these  corresponding  totals  it  is  found 
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th&t  81.6  per  cent  of  the  eujuieity  hospiliils  nuiintttiiiiiig  nurso 
training  schools  was  utilized  in  HUS.  Owing  to  world  war  condi- 
tions, this  percentage  may  ho  higher  than  in  preceding  years,  hut  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  exceeds  the  average  of  preceding  years.  If  the  per- 
centages for  these  wars  could  be  accurately  determined  and  "plotted 
the  graph,  tho  curve  representing  the  average  number  of  patients 


on 


would  fall  nearer  to  the.  “capacity”  curve  than  it  does  now. 

1 * * * 

Ta  ulk'.I.— ‘ lhsLnbuthm  of  nurse  training  schools  in  general  hosyetals according  to  m,xicily 
i bed#)  and  the  average  number  oj  patient#  treated  daily. 


t irmirwd  amnding  to  capacity  ( bods)  and  tlw  ft'  erage  . 

Distribution's  to 
capacity. 

Distribution  us  to 
average  number 
of  patients  dolly. 

1 , patient  a daily. 

r 

Numbor  ' 

)f  schools.! 

1- 

Per  oeut 
of  total,  c 

Number 
>f  schools. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

1 

l 

8 1 

* 8 i 

. 1 
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Table  4.— Distribution  of  nurse  training  schools  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  according  to 
• the  capacity  (beds)  and  the  avciage  number  of  patients  daily. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO 
CAPACITY  IN  BEDS., 


- By  icfcren.ee  to  Table  3 it  will  bo  noted  that  practically  all  schools 
in  general  hospitals  haye  a capacity  less- than  500  bods,  1,592  schools, 
or  ovor/98  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  falling  in  this  large  group. 
If  all  schools  are  classified  as'shown  in  Table  3,  it  is  found  that  the 
most  cominon  group,  that  of  schools  Having  from  26  to  50  beds  each, 
contains  470  schools,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Altogether^ 
632- schools,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  such  schools,  have 
capacity  of  50  beds  or  fewer— the  minimum  standard  often  set  for  an 
, efficient-nurse  training  school. 


In  hospitals  for  the  insane,  as  will  be  observed*  in  Table  4,  three- 
fourths .^of  the  schools  have  a capacity  of  2,000  beds  or  fewqr.  The 
most  common  group,  that  of  schools  having  from  1,301  to  1,400  beds, 
has  8 schools,  no  central  tendency  for  these  schools,  However,  being, 
evident.  Only  one  school  has  fewer  than  100  beds,  and  only  eight 
as  fe^as  300* 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF  DAILY  PATIENTS. 

Table  5. — IHstriinUion  of  nurse  training  schools  in  general  hospitals  according  to  the 
average  number  qf  patients  per  nurse  pupil , 1917-18. 
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include  in  distribution  Tables  3 and  4 the  number  of  schools  reporting 
the  average  number  of  patients. 

By  reference  to  Table  3 it  will  be  noted  that  426  general  hospitals, 
or  27.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hospitals  reporting  this  item, 
do  not  report  more  than  25  daily  patients.  In  1911,  25  per  cent  of 
these  schools  reported  25,  or  fewer,  daily  patients,  according  to 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  7,  1912,  prepared  by  Miss  Nutting. 
It' will  be  further  noted  that  455  schools,  or  29.3  per  cent  o{  ^he  total 
number,  report  from  26  to  50  patients  daily,,  and  214  schools,  or  13.8 
per  cent,  report  from  51  to  75  patients  daily*  aBy  combining  these 
**  percentages  it  is  found  that  70.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
schools  reporting  do  not  haye  a greater  number  than  75  daily  patients. 
In  1911  the  corresponding  percentage  was  60.  Altogether,  1,537 
schools  have  500,  or  fewer,  patients  deil^,  only  14  schools  exceeding 
this  average.  • 

, It  is  found  from  Table  4 that  only  4 hospitals  for  the  insane  main* 
taining  nurse  training  schools  have  100  or  fewer  daily  patients. , 
Altogether,  14  schodft  have  2,000  or  more  daily  patients. 

Table  G.—JK&tribtLtion  of  nurse  training  schools  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  according 
(o  the  average  number  of  patients  per  nurse  pupil,  1917-18, 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  P$R  NURSE  PUPIL. 

A better  index  as  to  the  variety  of  training  offered  in  nurse  training 
schools  Is  the  average  number  of  patients  per  rturse  pupd-  It  is, 
however,  assumed  in  the  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the  question 
that  the  care  of  patients,  i ft  the  main,  is  left  wholly*%>  the  nurso 
pupils.  By  reference  to  figuro  6,  which  relates  solely  to  general 
hospitals,  it  .will  be  observed  that  the  largest  group  of  schools,  615, 
have  from  1 to  1,9  patients  daily  for  each  nurse  pupil  in  training. 


A/ERAGE  NUMBER  OT*WENTS  PER  NURSE  PUPL  N GEN- 


The  actual  number  of  patients  oared  for  by  a nurso  pupil  at  any  time 
is  two  or  three  times  this  number,  since,  as  is  shorn  below,  ordinarUy 
a nurtfo  pupil  is  roquired  to  be  on  duty  about  10  hours  each  day.  ./It 
will  be’further  noted  that  443  schools  have  from  2 to  2.9  patients  to 
each  nurse  pupil.  Referring  to  the  extreme  instahees,  it  is  found  • 
that  13  schools  have  14  Or  a greater  number  of  patients  to  each 
nurse  pupil  end  that  99  schools  .do  not  have  one  patient  daily  to  each 
nurse  ||upil  In  fcraiiiiflg.  . * • _ V , , 

In  figure  7.  representing  ’hospitals  for  theiosane,  jao  cettiral  ten$- 
eficy,  yfshow®, jnio  bar  being  noticeably  ledger,  than  Afo  <c?ther  ones. 
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The  most  outstanding  feature  is  that  practically  all  schools  have  a 
greater  average  of  number  of  patients  to  each  nurse  pupil  than  do  the 
schools  in  general  hospitals.  In  other  words,  88  per  cent  of  the 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  have  10  or  a greater  number 
of  daily  patients 'to  each  nurse  pupil,  whereas  98  per  cent  of  the 
schools  affiliated  wtth  general  hospitals  have  fewer  than  10  daily 
patients  to  each  nurse  pupil.  ’ v 9 


MINIMUM  AGE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "Educational  Status  of  Nursing,” 
containing  statistics  for  the  year  1911,  a considerable  change  is 
manifest  in  the  minimum  age  requirements  for  admission  to  nurse 


A/ERAGE«NUMBER  OF  FKTENtS  PER  PUPL  N HOS- 
PITALS FOR  THE  N5AIC . 


training  schools.  In  1911,  out  of  a total  of  692  schools  in  general 
hospitals  r^>orting,  2$5,  or  36.8  per  cent,  required  21  years  of  age  for 
admipsibn,  while  in  1918,  out  of  a total  of  1,682  schools  reporting,  only  j 
158,  or  9.4  per  cent,  required  this  age  for  admission.  As  ^ill.bo 
observed  in  figure  8,  the  largest  group  for  1918  requires  18  years  of  age 
for  admission.  In  oth^r  words,  721  schools^or  42.9  per  cent  of  all  pf 
th#  schools  reporting  this  information  in  1918,  gave  18  years  as  the 
toimmuha  age  requirement.  It  should  ho  added  that  only  91  school^, 
or  13.2  par  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools*  h&d  this  te^uiremeati 
hot  1911,  Further,  in  19U>  it  found  that  241  schools,  oif  34.8 
otot,  Tuqiiiml  26  years  ^ tbe  mintomm  age  for  Sdmisstonv  In  1918,  I 
465  iohoo  , Qfr  $ pe  ©ami  required  1ft  yearg  o age  fo  w&mh$o& 
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Combining  these  percentages  for  the  two  largest  groups  in  these 
respective*  years,  it  is  found  that  71.6  per  cent  of  all  of  the  nurse 
training  schools  maintained  in  general  hospitals  required  20  or  21 
years  as  the  age  for  admission  in  1911,  whereas,  70.5  per  cent  required 
either  18  or  19  years  in  1918.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  usual 


MINIMUM-  AGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AD- 
MISSION TO  NURSE  TRAINING  HOSPITALS. 

Fig  &.  . 
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age  requirement  for  adipission  has  been  lowered  two  years  within  the 
last  seven  yeafs.  As  yet,  there  appears  no  decided  tendency  to  admit 
purse  pupils  under  1 8 years  of  age,  since  only  13  schools  are  enumerated 
{A  this  group  This  tendency  tojowerthe  age  requirementier  admission 
m the  various  hospital  schools  of  nursing  .undoubtedly,  in  a large 
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Table  8. — Minimum  aqe  requirement  for  admission  to  nurse  training  schools  in  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  1917-18. 
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1 Cno  school  reports  minimum  ago  requirement  as  17  years 

' HOURS  OF  DUTY  REQUIRED. 

The  number  of  hours  of  work  required  daily  in  nurse  training 
schools  maintained  in  general  hospitals  has  a vital  hearing  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  course  offered.  Figure  9 shows  the  distribution  of 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  hours  <i^du4y^eequired  daily. 
Tables  9 and  10  show  the  number  of  hours  of^uty  required  in  the 
various  schools  by  States.  Comparable  data  for  the  yeqrs  1896  and 
1911  on  the  hours  of  fluty  required  are  available  in  tho  “Educa- 
tional Status  of  Nursing,”  so  that  comparison  may  bo  made  between 
tho  years  1896,  1911,  and  1918. 

By  reference  to  Table  11  it  is  found  that  37.9  per  cent  of  the  nurse 
training  schools  reporting  in  1896  required  of  their  pupils  fewer 
thaA  10  hours  duty;  56.9  per  cent  in  1911;  and  only  49.1  per  cent 
in  1918.  Therefore  it  is  evidont  that  in  tho  moija  recent,  yoars 
there  has  been  a tendency  to  require  10  or  more  hours  of  duty  rather 
than  fewer  hours.  It  will  be  observed*  from  figure  9 that  a greater 
numbe^of  schools,  viz,  42.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting 
this  item,  require  10  hoprs  of  duty.  The  next  largest  group)  includ 
ing  434  school,  or  26.9  per  cent  of  the.total  number,  requires  9 hours. 
Altogether  232  schools,  or  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  require 
8 hours  of*duty  daily.  A slight  tendency  toward  an  6-hour  day  may- 
be  foreshadowed  in  the  increasing  percentage  of  schools  requiring 
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8 or  fewer  hours  of  duty,  viz,  1.8  per  cent  in  1896,  10.4  per  cent  in 
1911,  and  16.8  per  cent  in  1918,  but  as  vet  the  tendency  in.  that 
direction  is  not  very  pronounced.  It*  is  significant,  however,  to 
note  that  only  8.2  per  cent  of  the  schools  required  more  than  10 
hours  of  duty  in  1918,  wliilo  9.9  per  cent  held  to  this  requirement 
in  1911,  and  while  49.5  per  cent  held  to  this  seemingly  questionable 
requirement  in  1896. 

T]able  9. — Summani  of  hour  ft  of  duty  required  in  general  nurse  train  i/u/  scfamh  ir, 

1917-18. 


States. 

Fewer  ( 
than  h 
horn's. 

* 8 . 
hours. 

4 

hours. 

9 

hours. 

9* 

hours.. 

10  I 

hours,  j 

KH 

hours. 

7 11 
hours. 

i 

9 , 

1 

12 

hours. 

10 

. i ! 

2 

3* 

a 

4 

5 i 

7 

8 

I'nited  States.. 

232 

64 

434  | 

22 

0*9  | 

' 4| 

112 

1 

1 

2 

10  1 

7 

1 

1 

J 

ArVan^A*;  . 1 

1 

3 

1 * 9 j 

4 

California  %/f 1 

32 

41 

1 

Colorado _ ! 

1 

S 

, *> 

3 

1 

(lnnnf«etint|t  

1 | 

6 

15 

! 

3 

Delaware... 

"1 

DLttrirt  of  (Vtliimhio 

5 

2 f 

3 

1 ; 

Florida 

. 1 

4 

x 2 

Georgia. 

1 

1 

5 

17 

8 

% 

IdAbo 

1 

1 

6 

3 

Illinois 

* 

H 

3 

33 

2 

50 

1 

Indiana 

8 

1 

M 

12 

■ 

6 

Iowa ....  - . - . - ^ . 

4 

1 

13 

3 

25 

2 

Kansas *. 

1 

p 

■ 20 

-j 

1 

Kentucky 

3 

1 

3 

12 

i i 

Louisiana 

1 

3 

4 

! ! 

2 

Maine  

2 

4 

in 

3 1 

2 

Maryland 

8 

6 

ll 

1 

3 

Massachusetts 

1 

12 

2 

29 

2 

33 

-i 

3 1 

6 

Michigan 

11 

.4 

13 

] 

13 

* 3 

Minnesota 

• K 

1 

9 

1 

28 

4 

AlissLssipni 

# 1 

1 

16 

Missouri 

6 

2 

14 

19 

1 1 

1 4 

Montana.. 

3 

7 

Nebraska 

s 

2 

11 

6 

i ....... . 

1 

Nevada  

1 

■ r 

New  Hampshire^ 

4 

2 

12 

5 

New  Jersey . 

2 

14 

21  1 

6 

New  Maxim 

° 

; i 

New  York 

1 

f 

9 

44 

1 

75 

2 

1 

9 

North  Carolina 1 

1 

5 

1 

vll 

19 

North  Dakota 

1 

* 1 

7 

7 

i 

Ohio 

15 

4 

26 

31 

3 

Oklahoma 

4 

1 

3 

12 

* 

* 4 

2 

0 reran . 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 

• Pennsylvania. 

9 

12 

- 61 

6 

n 

1 

1 

8 

Rhodo  Island  • 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Rdiith  Carolina 

1 

11 

l 

2 

pouth  Dakota. 

4 

3 

3 

1 

T^tnttWW  - 

3 

3 

9 

¥ 

1 

Texas. 

4 

. 2 

9 

10 

f* 

a 

jjtah  

2 

4 

1 

Vermont  

1 

7 

1 

8 

Virginia 

7 

* 2 

6 

i 

18 

I 

. Weehlogtctn , , 

4 

8 

2 

9 

2 

West  Vug 

* 4 

i 

3 

22 

* | 

'■■•8 

Wisconsin  ■ ;. 

4 

10 

1 

*13 

8 

Wyoming 

2 

, 1 

1 

> 7 . 


* 
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Table  10.— Summary  of  hours  of  duty  required  in  nurse  training  schools  in  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  1917-18.  p 


States. 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Coorpla 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine. . * 

Marj' land 

Massachusetts 

M ichipan 

Mfhnesota 

Miss 


*i| 

i 

i 

J 

hrs. 

9 

hrs. 

10 

hrs. 

1 

1 hrs. 

& 

m 

hrs. 

12 

hrs. 

iS 

13 

hrs. 

13* 

hrs. 

14 

hrs. 

hrs. 

o 

! s 

4 

5 

| 6 | 

1 *7 

8 ! 

» 

1 io  ! 

! ii  ’ 

12 

■ :i 

iir 

!os i 5 | 

I 1 

2 

f) 

18 

■ 

r~r 

2 j 

H 

2 ; 

8 i 

1 j 

— 

8 ' 

2 

2 !■ 
r 


LSSLSSippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vehnont 

Wisconsin 


2 ’• 


1 I 


i !: 


Tahi.k  11.  Ifoura  of  duty  required%iily  in  general  nurse  training  schools  in  1896 , 1911 

and  19  IS. 


Hours  of  work. 

1896 

1911 

1918 

Schools. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Schools. 

Ter  cent 
of  total. 

Schools. 

Percent 
of  total. 

1 

j 8 

8 

I 4 : 6 

6 

:--fe 

14  4 

4J 

42.  7 
.2 
1.  1 
.0 
8.  9 
,0 

Under  8 

38 

232 

64 

434 

.22 

689 

4 

17 

0 

112 

8 

2 

0 

11 

29 

* 14 

a ' 32 

3 
14 
3 
3 

1.  8 
.0 
9.9 
26  2 
12  6 
i • 2K  8 
2.7 
12-  © 
2.7 
2 7 

69 

43 

239 

26 

220 

0 

22 

’ 44° 

0 

10.4 
6.5 
3d  i 
3 9 
-33.2 
.0 
3 3 
.0 
6 6 
.0 

8* *. *■ 

9 

10 

10J ■ . .. 

11 

14 

More  than  12 f 

Total . 1 

<•  1 

in 

100.  o 

66.3 

100.0 

1,612 

100  0 

m v.  * 

In  hospitals,  fo«  the  treatment  of  the  insane  the  hours  of  duty- 
required  are  usually  much  longer  than  in  the  general  hospitals. 

In  all,  16’ schools  require  10  hours  of  duty;  18  schools,  12  hours;,. 
and  25  schools  require  more/than  ,12  hours  of  duty  daily.  Two  ' 
schools  require  14  J hours. 

The  long  hours  of  daily  duty  required  in  many  of  these  schools 
must  bo  viewed  with  apprehension,  since  practically  all  schools  now 
Pffer  a course  covering  a period  of  throe  or  more'  years,  whereas 
until*  19Q4  no  school  had  offered  a three-year  course.  To  require 
long  hours  of  duty  for  a period  of  three  years  must  necessarily  work 
a hardship,  if  not; a positive  harm,  on  the  nureti  pupils  in  training  * 


1 S«w  Bulletin  1812,  No.  7 , p. », 
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NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  1918. 

REMUNERATION  OF  PIJPILS. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  nurse  training  schools  were  asked  to  • 
report  on  the  regular  statistical  blank  the  remuneration  granted  to 
their  pupils.  A very'  large  number  of  replies  admitting  of  tabulation 
%-  wore  received.  The  summarized  results  of  this  inquiry  are  shown  by 
States  in  Tables  9 and  10,  and  in  summarized  form  in  figure  10. 

Only  schools  reporting  both  the  remuneration  granted  and  their 
enrollment  have  been  included  in  Tables  12  and  13,  and  consequently 
in. figure  10.  For  examplo,  the  open  bars  in  the  first-year  group  in 
this  diagram  represent  the  percentage  of  schools  included  in  each 
salary  group  which  report  both  their  enrollment  and  the  remuneration 
paid  the  first  year.  The  percentages  for  each  year  total  100.  By 
including  only  the  schools  reporting  l>oth  the  enrollment  and  ro- 
munoration»  it  is  possible  to  oompare  the  percentage  of  schools 
granting  a certain  remuneration  with  the  corresponding  .percentage 
of  pupils  receiving  it,  which  is  represented  by  (he  straight  lines 
within  the  open  bars-^njoro  conveniently  referred  to  as  “pins.” 
Tho  schools  which  report  remuneration  but  not  enrollment,  and  which 
have  l>eon  omitted  from  consideration,  are  so  few  in  number  that  the 
results  are  not  vitiated.  It  should  bo  added  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing that  tho  number  of  pupils  represented  by  earl*  “pin”  is  the 
total  number  who  are  now  enrolled  in  institutions  granting  the  remu- 
' noration  indicated  and  who,  therefore,  have  already  received  this  fee, 
either  in  1 918  or  in  the  two  yoars  next  preceding.  The  94  schools  which 
report  “0”  for  remuneration  have  been  included  in  tho  diagram  but 
not  in  the  table.  It  should  i»e  statod  that  17  schools,  inc.ludod  in  tho 
94,  reported  a tuition  fee  but  did  not  indicate  whether  a remuneration 
was  granted.  It  has  been  inferred  that  no  remuneration  is  granted 
by  these  institutions.  V * v* 

Only  two  schools,  one  in  Minnesota  and  tho  othor  in  Mississippi  • 
reported  tho  granting  of  remuneration  for  the  fourth  yoar,  tho  former 
being  $204  and  the  latter  being  $45.  * * 

The  remuneration  gran  tod  to  nurse  pupils  in  tho  first,  second,  and 
third  year  for  all  schools  reporting  such  information  is  graphically 
shown  above  for  general  hospitals  and  for  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  Very'  few  general  hospitals  pay  over  |200,  as  is  shown. 

In  the*fir8t  year  84  per  cent  of  tho  schools  pay  los^than  $100,  while 
only  15.7  pet  cent  pay  from  $100  to  $199.  In  the  second  year  a ’ 
higher  remuneration  in  general  is  .paid,  sinco  34.1  per  cent  of  tho 
schoqlsf  pay  fronj  $100  tb  $199,  and  only  65.1  per  cent  pay  l«fes  than 
S100.  IA  still  higher  remuneration  is  Indicated  in  the  third  yoar, 
where  almost  one-half  of  tho  schools,  44>4  por  cent,  pay  from  $100  ■ 

to  $199,  and  only  53.9  per  cent  less  than  $100.  Therefore,  it  is  evident 

that  a higher  remuneration  is  generally  granted  as  tho  pupils  progress 
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in  tho  courso  and  as  their  services  necessarily  become  more  valuable 
to  the  institution.' 

• By  comparing  tho  two  longer  bars  in  each  year  in  figuro  10  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  “pin”  representing  the  percentage  of  the  total 
pupil  body,  paid  the  remuneration  indicated,  projects  beyond  the  open 
bar  in  every  instance  in  which  tho  remuneration  is  less  than  $100  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  ba*r  in  schools  granting  $l6o  to  $199 
per  annum.  In  tho  latter  instance  tho  percentage  of  pupils  does  not 
equal  the  percentage  of  schools,  while  in  tho  former  one  the  percentage 
of  schools  is  less  than  the  percentage  o£  pupils.  Theso  inequalities 
indicato  that  tho  largost  schools  pay  in  general  tho  lower  remunera- 
tion, in  other  words  tho  largor  schools  have  less  difficulty  in  securing 
nurso  pupils,  presumably,  because  the  varioty  of  training  neces- 
sarily offered  is  correspondingly  attractive.  On  the  other,  hand, 
smaller  schools  are  obligod  to  pay  a higher  remuneration  that  they 
may  socure  tho  sendees  of  nurso  pupils  as  aids  in  carrying  on  the 
(cork  in  a well-regulated  hospital. 

Iji  hospitals  for  4he  treatment  of  insane  patients,  as  indicated  in 
Table  22,  tho  remuneration  granted  to  men  is  much  highor^than  that  ° 
granted  to  women  in  all  cases  where  any  difference  in  remuneration 
is  specified,  as  is  dono  in  10  schools.  Only  5 schools  report  a foe  for 
any  year  in  tho  courso  which  is  loss  than  $200,  and  those  are  sowaria- 
hle  in  amount  and  so  fow  in  number  that  thoy  have  not  been  given 
separately  in  figuro  10.  They  are  definitely  specified,  however,  in 
both  Table  22  and  Table  13,  and  have  been  included  in  the  $200  group 
in  the  graph. 


As  indicated  in  figure  10  tho  salary,  for  such  it  might  be  correctly 
tormod,  which  is  paid  the  nurso  pupils  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  is 
much  higher  than  tho  remuneration  granted  to  nurse  pupils  in  the 
general  hospitals.  In  tho  first  year  in  hospitals  for  tho  insane  50.8 
per  cent  of  tho  hospitals,  or  ovor  one-half  of  them,  pay  $300  to  $399; 
18.4  per  cent  pay  $400  or  a greater  sum.  In  the  second  year  45.2 
per  cent  of  tho  schools  are  placed  in  tho  $300  group,  and  40.3  per  cent 
in  tho  $400  group.  In  tho  third  year  tho  $300  group  has  decreased 
to  39,5  per  c<fnt  and  tho  $400  group  has  increased  to  51.2  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  as  nurso  pupils  progross  in  their  training  course  and 
thereby  becomo  more  valuable  to  the  hospital,  a higher  remuneration 
is  awarded  them.  In  the  third  year  only  4 schools  in  hospitals  for 
tho  insane  pay  as  low  as  $200  to  $299. 

Tho  relative  length  of  the  “pins”  apd  the  open  bars  representing 
respectively,  pupils  and  schools  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  has  been 
reversed  f rom  that  shown  for  schools  in  general  hospitals.  Tho  “ pins 99 
are  longest tlan  the  bars  in  the  high  salary  group,  viz,  $400  and  over; 
about  the  samo  length  in  the  $3t)0  group,  and  shorter  in  the  $200 
•group,  pointing  out  very  clearly  that  tire  higher  remuneration  is 
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granted  by  the  larger  schools.  It  should  be  remarked,  howovcr,  in 
this  connection  that  higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to  nurses  in  tho 
hospitals  for  tho  insane  than  to  those  in  tho  general  hospitals  for  the 
reason  that  the  hours  of  duty  required  in  the  former  are  ordinarily 
much  longer  than  those  requiped  in  the  latter,  and  the  duties  are 
•necessarily  of  a much  more  strenuous  character,  by  reason  of*  the  pos- 
sible violence  of  the  patients.  Therefore,  it  may  be  added  inferen- 
tially  that  the  increased  responsibility  in  caring  for  a large  number  of 
patients  induces  the  larger  schools  to  offer  a higher  remuneration 
with  a view  to  securing  a more  advanced  group  of  aids.  It  does  not 
appear  from  a casual  inspection  of  the  detailed  reports  that  longer 
hours  of  duty  are  required  iii  the  larger  schools.'  It  does  appear, 
however,  that  in  the  largor  schools  there  is  usually  a largo  average 
number  of  patients  daily  to  each  nurse  pupil  enrolled  which,  in  nearly  - 
every  instance,  equals  or  exceeds  40. 

TUITION. 

An  inspection  of  all  the  reports  received  from  nurse  training 
schools  reveals  the  fact  that  only  42  schools,  or  2.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  reporting,  charge  tuition.  All  of  these  schools  are 
maintained  in  general  hospitals  and  charge  a foe  only  for  the  pre- 
liminary course.  Altogether,  26  of  these  schools  grant  no  remunera- 
tion, or  at  an};  rate  they  do  nor  report  a remuneration  fee,  and  pre- 
sumably give  none.  The  other  16  jchools  grant  a remuneration  which 
usuaU)r  exceeds  the  tuition  charged.  The  usual  tuition  fee  is  eithor 
$20  or  $25,  this  charge  being  made  by  1 2 schools.  Two  schools  charge 
$100.  1 school  $155,  1 school  $225,  and  1 school  $250.  One  of  the 
schools  charging  a tuition  feo  of  $100  grants  a remuneration  of  equal 
or  greater  amount.  The  other  3 schools  reporting  these  high  tuition 
fees  offer  no  remuneration  whatever. 

In  191 1 only  6 schools  charged  a tuition  for  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  first  year.  A fee  of  $25  was  charged  by  4 schools, 
and  a foe  of  $50  was  charged  by  1 other  school.  One  school  at  that 
time  charged  $250  for  the  first  two  years  in  the  course. 
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Table<14c — Distribution  of  nurse  training  schools  and  pupils  according  to  the  educational 
requirements  for  admission  and  the  length  of  course  offered. 
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YE^RS  IN  NURSE  TRAINING  COURSE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  courses  in  nurse  training 
schools  maintained  in  goneral  hospitals  have  been  lengthened  from 
two  to  throo  years  within  almost  the  last  decade,  this  subject  deserves 
consideration.  'Altogether,  in  1918  tho  length  of  course  offered  was 
reported  by  1,606  training  schools  in  general  hospitals,  and  in  1911 
by  688  schools,  as  follows: 


Length  of  course. 


4- 


Schools. 


Years  in  course. 


■ Less  than  1 year 

From  1 to  1.9  years.. 
From  2 to  2.9  years.. 
From  3 to  3.9  years. 
A iour  years*  course 

Total 


1918 


185 

502 


15 

154 

1,416 

3 


1,606 


In  1918  nearly  all  of  tho  schools  in  tho  2 to  2.9  years  group  offer  a 
two-year  course,  only  a few  giving  a fractional  part  of  a year  addi- 
tional. Similarly  nearly  all  of  the  schools  falling  in  tho  3 to  3.9  years 
group  offer  only  a throe-year  course.  Only  throo  schools  report  a 
four-year  course,  viz:  College  IlcJspital,  Talladega  Collego,  Ala.; 
Evangelical  Saint  Lucas  Deaconess  Hospital,  Faribault,  Minn.;  and 


Scuddcr  Infirmary,  Alcorn,  Miss. 

The  greater  number  of  schools  by  far  offer  a throo-yoar  course, 
88  per  cent  of  all  the  training  schools  in  general  hospitals  falling  in  this 
class.  Only  10  per  cent  of  these  schools  offer  a two-year  course.  A 
decided  tendency  toward  a three-year  courso  is  evident  when  a compari- 
son is  mado  botwoon  those  percentages  and  tho  corresponding  ones  in 
191 1 . In  191 1 a courso  of  three  or  throo  and  a half  years  was  offered 
by  73  per  cent  of  tho  schools  reporting,  os  against  88  per  cent  in  1918; 
and  a course  of  two  or  two  and  a half  years  was  offered  by  27  per  cent, 
as  against  10  per  cent  in  1918.  Practically  all  nurse  training  schools 
have  extended  thoir  courso  to  three  years  within  tho  last  few  years. 
Long  hojfs  of  duty,  lack  of  facilities  for  imparting  tho  technical 
training  which  should  accompany  tho  practical  work  of  the  hospital, 
or  low  educational  entrance  requirements  may  prevont  nurse  pupils 
from  receiving  tho  equivalent  of  a college  education.  Tho  fact  that 
training  courses  have  been  lengthened  may  partly  account  for  the 
increased  difficulty  in  getting  qualified  pupils  to  staff  the  hospitals. 

schools  maintained  in  hospitals  for  tho  treatment  of  insane 
patients  only  two  and  three  year  courses  are  offered,  34  schools  offer- 
ing a two-year  course  and  47  schools  offering  a three-yearjeourse. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  THE 
VARIOUS  COURSES. 

By  assembling  the  corresponding  groups  in  Table  14  it  is  found 
that^V  schools,  enrolling  137  pupils,  offered  Recourse  of  less  than  one 
‘your;  15  schools,  with  261  pupi^  a one-year  course;  161  schools, 
with  3,306  pupils,  a two-year  course;  1,397  schools,  with  47,644 
pupils,  a thxeo-yoar  course;  and  3 schools,  with  17  pupils,  a four-year 
course.  These  1,583  schools  enroll  an  aggregate  of  51,365  nurse  pu- 
pils. Tho  schools  offering  a courso  shorter  than  one  year  are  four- 
tenths  of  1 per  cent  of  the  total,  but  onroll  only  three-tenths  of  1 per 
cent  of  the  pupils;  those  offering  a one-year  course  are  1 per  cent  of 
the  total,  but  enroll  five-tenths  of  1 per  cont  of  tho  pupils;  those 
offering  a two-year  courso  are  10.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  enroll 
only  6.4  per  cent  of  tho  pupils;  but  those  offering  a throe-year  course 
are  88.2  per  cent  of  tho  total  and  enroll  92.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that,  in  general,  the  larger  schools  offer  the  longer 
course  of  three  years,  since  these  schools  enroll  a correspondingly 
larger  percentage  of  pupils  than  the  percentage  of  schools  in  this 
group  Would  indicate.  J 

Reducing  thcso  percentages  to  absoluR  numbers,  it  is  found  that 
tho  average  enrollment  in  a training  school  of  loss  than  one  year  is 
only  20  nurse  pupils;  in  a one-year  school  only  18  pupils;  in  a two- 
year  school,  20  pupils;  but  in  a throe-year  school  it  is  34  pupils.  In 
other  words,  the  schools  offoring  a throe-year  course  onroll  70  per 
cont  more  pupils  on  an  avorago  than  schools  offoring  only  a two-year 
course.  Th<feo  very  great  differences  are  not  apparent  from  a casual 
inspection  of  the  reports.  Two  facts  appear  from  these  figures:  First, 
that  practically  all  professional  nurses  are  now  taking  a throo-yoar 
courso  of  training;  socond,  the  larger  schools  are  giving  generally  a 
threo-yoar  coiuree  of  training. 
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f 

MINIMUM  EDUCATIONAL  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

By  summarizing  tho  corresponding  groups  in  Table  14  it  is  found 
that,  altogether,  1,592  uurso  training  schools  reported  the  educational 
entrance  requirement  for  admission  in  the  year  191 S.  Tho  following 
summary  compares  the  requirement  of  that  year  with  corresponding 
requirement  in  tho  year  1911: 

^ Educational  requirement  for  admission. 


^ 1011 


! Schools.  ; [tor hunt. 

School  *. 

I’i  i cent. 

2/»2  ! 31.7 

192 

. 12.1 

On©  of  high  school . . . . 

190  | 24. 0 

(■81 

42.7 

T rr a TfftnN  af  hifrh  ornonl  

20  | X i 

3 I .1 

203 

16.5 

iFAnff  /vf  McrEl  ochonl  

9 

.6 

Complete  hinh-school  courso 

jT 

323  | 40.  6 

447 

28.1 
i 

Total 

794  ' 100.0 

100.0 

The  most  usual  requirement  in  1918  was  one  year  of  high-school 
work.  About  two-thirds  as  many  schools*  however,  required  a full 
high-school  course  for  admission.  Few  schools  require  three  years  of 
high-school  work. 

Considerable  shifting  in  tho  educational  requirements  for  admission 
to  nurse  training  schools  has  taken  place  since  tho  year  1911,  as  will 
be  noticed  from  the  comparable  data  given  abovo.  The  percentage 
of  schools  requiring  a full  high-school  course  for  admission  has  do- 
croasQd  from  40.6  por  cent  in  1911,  jx>  28.1  por  cent  in  1918,  while 
tho  percentage  requiring  one  yoar  of  high  school  has  increased  frohi 
24  per  celt  to  42.7  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  During  this 
period  the  percentage  requiring  only  an  eighth-grade  education  for 
admission  has  decreased  from  31.7  por  cent  to  12.1  per  cent  and  the 
percentage  requiring  two  yoars  of  high-school  work  has  increased 
from  3.3  por  com  to  16.5  por  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a tendency  on  tho  part  of  nurso  training  schools  not  to  require 
either  the  completion  of  a high-school  courso  or  of  the  elementary 
grades  only,  but  to  requiro  either  one  or  two  yoars  of  high-school  work 
for  admission. 

It  should  bo  distinctly  understood  that  the  minimum  educational 
entrance  requirement  by  no  moans  indicates  the  average  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  pupils  who  aro  admitted  to  nurse  training 
schools.  Many  nurso  pupils  have  a college  educations  and  perhaps 
most  of  them  the  equivalent  of  a full  high-school  education.  The 
standard  set  for  admission  governs  only  tho-admission  of  nurse  pupils 
who  have  the  lowest  educational  qualifications  which  tho  school  will 
consider.  With  the  rapid  multiplication  of  public  high  schools 
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throu$i<vut  tho  country  there  should  he  in  tho  future  littlci  reason 
for  nurse  training  schools  to  lower  their  educational  standard  for  ad- 
mission. A decidod  tendency  away  from  only  an  eighth-grade  re- 
quirement is  evident  already.  It  is  to  he  regret  tod  that  so  large  a 
percentage  of  schools  have  been  obliged  to  retract  from  the  full  high- 
school  requirement.. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  NURSE  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS  IN  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

In  hospitals  for  the  insano,  42  schools  for  the  training  of  nurse 
pupils  require  tho  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  for  admission;  30 
schools  require  one  year  of  high-school  work ; and  only  (i  schools  a 
two  or  three  year  high-school  course.  No  school  requires  a 
four-year  high-school  education.  In  1911  it  was  found  that' of  the 
49  schools  reporting  educational  requirements  for  admission,  38 
schools  required  a “common  school”  or  tho  equivalent  of  an  eighth-; 
jjrack  education;  6 schools  required  one  year  of  liigh-school  work,  and 
|5  schools  a full  high-school  course.  It  is  evident  horo  also  that  there 
jis  a tendency  away  from  the  requirement  of  a full  high-school  course, 
«s  no  school  reporting  in  1918  holds  to  it,  and  also  away  from  the 
4 eighth-grade  requirement,  as  77.6  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  this  class 
in  1911  held  to  this  requirement  and  only  53.8  per  cent  in  1918. 

The  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  nurse  training 
schools  is  summarized  by  States  in  Tables  15  and  16.  Those  tables 
show  how  many  pupils  now  in  training  h*ye  mot  theso  minimum 
standards  and  how  many  graduates  completing-  a nurse  traiuing  course 
in  1918  presumably  met  theso  requirements  when  admitted  to  train- 
ing. As  State  legislation  ofton  governs  tho  educational  requirements 
for  admission,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  summarize  those  nlinimura 
requirements  by  States. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  REPORTING 
BOTH  PUPILS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  relations  between  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  of  schools  having  the  various  educational  require- 
ments for  admission  is  significant.  Assembling  the  corresponding 
data  for  schools  and  pupils  given  in  Table  14,  it  is  found  that  1,569 
schools  report  both  the  educational  requirements  for  admission  and 
a total  enrollment  aggregating  51,032  nurse- pupils,  distributed  as 
follows: *  * 


Requirement  tor  admission  (1918), 


Eighth  grade f 190  ; 

One  year  of  high  school 070  ■ 

Two  years  of  high  school '. t 200  i 

Throe  years  of  high  school .* ! 9 1 

Complete  hlgh-ecnool  course | 440  ' 

Total*....... i..!  1,669  I 


12.1 

42.7 

10.5 

.ft 

28.1 


Nurse  I } 

• i.  pupils. 


3,757  ' 
21.087  | 
9,709  ; 

304  ! 
10, 105  j 


7.3 
41. 3 
19.  1 
.6 
31.7 


100.0  J 51,062  I 100.0 


- 

t * 

**■4. 


When  Jt-he  educational  requirement  for  admission  is  low,  i.-e,,  the' 
eighth  grade  or  one  year  of  high  school,  the  percentage  of  schools 
exceeds  4he  corresponding  percentage  of  pupils,  and  when  this  re- 
quirement is  high,  i.  e.,  two  years  of  high-school  work  or  a full  high- 
school  course,  the  percentage  of  pupils  exceeds  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  schools.  To  state  this  condition  in  averages,  it  is  found 
that  schools  requiring  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade,  for  admis- 
sion have  an  average  enrollment  of  19  pupils;  those  requiring  one 
year  of  high  school  for  admission,  31  pupils;  those  requiring  two 
years  of  high  school  for  admission,  37  pupils;  and  those  requiring  a 
full  high-school  course  for  admission,  37  pupils.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  larger  spools  on  an  average  have  the  higher  requirements  for 
admission.  Combining  the  ^hoeds  requiring  only  The  completion  of 
the  eighth  grade  or  one  ytfur  of  high  school  for  admission  and  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools,  and  also  adding  the  schools  requiring 
two  years  high-schpol  work  or  a full  high-school  course  for  ad  mis- . 
aion  and  the  corresponding  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools,  it  is  found 
that  the  average  enrollment  in  the  former  group  is  only  29,  as  against 
37  in  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the  schools  with  high  admission 
requirements  are  more  than  27  per  cent  larger  than  those  with  lo jy 
requirements.  This  condition  implies  that  schools  having  high  edu- 
cational requirements  for  admission  enroll  more  than  the  average 
number  of  pupils.  Therefore,  i t may  be  s$id  that  the  larger  schools 
generally  have  the  higher  educational  requirements  for  admission. 

In  training  schools  in  hospitals  for  insane  patients  it  is  found  that 
the  schools  requiring  an  eighth-grade' course  for  admission  aggregate 
54  per  cent  of*  the  total  number  of  schools  reporting,  but  they  enroll 
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only  48.3  per  cent  of  the  nurse  pupils,  while  the  schools  requiring  a 
one-year  high-school  education  for  admission  aggregate  39.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  and  enroll  46.4  per  cent  of  the  nurse  pupils.  Considering 
only  the  two  larger  groups  of  schools,  i.  e.,  those  requiring  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eighth  grade  or  of  one  year  of  high  school  for  admission, 
it  is  found  that  schools  having  the  former  requirement  enroll  on  an 
average  only  34  nurse  pupils,  whereas  schools  hawing  the  latter 
requirement  enroll  45  nurse  pupils.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
schools  requiring  one  year  of  high-school  work  for  admission  are  32 
per  cent  larger  than  those  requiring  only  an  eighth  grade  for  ad  mis- 
sion.  It  is  evident,  also,  as  in  the  caso  of  the  general  hospitals, 
that  the  larger  schools  generally  have  the  higher  educational  require- 
ment for  admission.  In  other  words,  smaller  schools  must  generally 
maintain  lower  educational  entrance  requirements  to  secure  a suffi- 
cient number  of  nurse  pupils  to  care  for  their  patients,  while  the 
larger  hospitals  offering  exceptional  and  varied  facilities  for  profes- 
sional training  can  maintain  higher  educational  standards  fojNkJmis- 
sion  and  still  secure  „a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  carry  on  the. 
work  of  the  hospital. 


RELATION  BETWEEN  LENGTH  OF  COURSE  AND 
REQUIREMENT. 


ENTRANCE 


An  inspection  of  Table  14  reveals  the  fact  that  only  the  schools 
appearing  in  the  first  five  general  groups  made  a complete  report  on 
the  educational  entrance  requirement,  the  length  of  the  course  in 
years,  and  the  number  of  nurso  pupils  enrolled.  Tho^e  statistics  fo* 
these  1,640  schools  for  both  general  hospitals  and  hospitals  for  the 
insane  are  shown  graphically  in  figuro  1 1 for  several  specific  purposes: 

First,  to  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  schools  having  the 
various  requirements  for  admission,  as  indicated  by  the  cross-lined 
bars.  The  “pins”  inclosed  in  these  bars  represent  tho  percentage  of 
students  who  have  presumably  met  these  requiremehts.  * This  distri- 
bution of  schools  and  pupils  according  to  tho  requirement  for  admis- 
sion has  been  discussed  above,  where  every  school  majdng  a report  on 
its  educational  entrance  requirement,  as  indicated  in  Table  14,  was 
added  to  make  a complete  summary  which  would  bo  comparable  to 
the  corresponding  statistics  foij.911. 

Second,  to  show,  that  the  larger  school^  generally  have  tho  higher 
entrance  requirements  since  the  “pins"  project  beyond  the  cross-lined 
bars  for  schools  in  general  hospitals  requiring  a two-year  high-school 
or  a full  high-school  course  for  admission  and  for  schools  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane  requiring  two  years  of  high  school  work  for  admission, 
both  of  which  tendeilcies  have  been  pointed  out  above  for  all  schools, 
which  give,  as  shown  in  Table  14,  both’  the  educational  requirement 
for  admission  arid  their  enrollment.  . ■ < •.  . 
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Third,  to  show  graphically  by  means  of  the  last  group  of  bars,  “Total 
of  all  groups  above,”  just  how  many  schools  ofTer  courses  varying 
fromdess  than  one  year  to  four  years  in  length.  Almost  nine  times 
as  many  schools  offer  a three-year  course  as  offer  a two-year  course 
in  general  hospitals,  and  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  in 
schools  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  offer  a three-year  as  offer  a two- 
year'course.  This  situation  has  been  indicated  for  all  schools  re- 
porting the  length  of  course  offered,  as  shown  in  Table  14,  and  the 
data  were  compared  with  corresponding  data  for  1911. 

Fourth,  to  show  that  the  larger  schools  generally  have  the  longer 
course  of  three  years.  This  condition  was  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Table  14,  wherein  ail  schools  reporting  both  the  length 
of  course  and  the  enrollment  are  assembled.  In  figure  11  this 
situation  is  shown  graphically.  By  reference  to  the  last  group  of 
bars,  “Total  of  all  groups  above,"  it  will  be  seen  that* the  “pins” 
project  beyond  the  open  bars  only  in  bars  representing  schools  hav- 
ing a three-year  course,  indicating  that  these  schools  enroll  more 
pupil  nurses  on  an  average  than  do  schools  offering  only  a tworyear 
course. 

'Fifth,  to  show  that  the  schools  having  high  requirements  for 
-admission  more  generally  offer  the  longer  course.  By  comparing 
the  lengths  of  the  two  bars  in  figure  1 1 representing  two  and  three 
year  courses  in  general  hospitals  under  the  different  subdivision^  for 
the  respective  requirements  for  admission,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  three-year  bar  is  over  four  tihics  as  long  as  the  two-year  bar  in 
* the  first  group,  representing  schools  having  the  eighth  grade  require- 
ment for  admission;  over  seven  times  as  long  in  the  second  group,  repre- 
senting schools  with  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  high  school  work 
for  admission ; nearly  twelvo  times  as  long  in  the  third  group,  repre- 
senting schools  with  the  requirement  of  two  years  of  high  school  work 
for  admission ; and  over  fifteen  times  as  long  in  the  fifth  group,  repre- 
senting schools  with  the  requirement  of  a full  high-school  course  for 
admission.  The  schools  in  the  fourth  group  requiring  threo  years' 
of  high  school  work  for, admission  are  omitted  frorr\  this  comparison, 
sinco  only  9 schools  have  this  requirement.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  higher  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  tho  greater 
the  proportion  of  schools  offering  a three-year  course.  In  other 
words,  more  than  three  times  as  groat  a proportion  of  nurso  training 
schools  in  general  hospitals  having  the  minimum  requirement  of  a 
sTiigh-school  course  for  admission  offer  a th*ce-year  course  as 
do  schools  having  only  the  eighth  grade  requirements  for  adbiission. 

By  making  similar  comparison  for  the  bars  representing  hospitals 
for  tho  insane,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  same  situation  prevails. 
Since  practically  all  schools  of  this  type  require  only  an  eighth  grade 
or  one  year  of  high  school  for  admission  the  few  schools  having  a 
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higher 'requirement  should  not  be  considered,  as  they  are  so  few  in 
number  that  they  are  not  representative  of  these  higher  groups. 
Where  only-  an  eighth-grade  education  is  required  for  admission, 
about  two-thirds  as  many  schoojs  giv6  a three-year  as  give  a two- 
year  course,  while  four  times  as  many  schools  requiring  one  year  of 
high  school  for  admission  give  a three-year  as  give  a two-year  course. 
This  reversal  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two  and  three  year  bars 
clearly  implies  that  the  higher  the  educational  requirement  for 
admission  the  longer  the  course  offered  in  hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  To  state  this  relationship  numerically,  over 
six  times  as  great  a proportion  of  nurse  training  schools  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  having  as  a minimum  requirement  for  admission 
one  year  of  high-3chool  work,  offer  a three-year  course  as  do  schools 
with  the  lower  requirement  of  an  eighth-grade  education  for  admis- 
sion.- 

NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AFFILIATED  WITH  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 


One  of  the  very  essential  features  of  an  efficient  nurse  training 
course  is  that  adequate  facilities  bo  available  for  giving  the  pre- 
liminary academic 'instruction  incident  to  such  a course.  A few 
schools  meqt  this  problem  by  a carefully  planned  course  given  within 
the  hospital,  but  frequently  nurse  training  schools  have  ho  regular 
instructors  and  no  available  laboratory  properly  equipped  for  im- 


parting the  academic  instruction  so  essential  to  every  well  organized 
course.  Often  the  instruction  is  left  entirely  to  the  superintendent - 
of  nurses,  and  not  infrequently  to  some  of  the  more  mature  pupils  in 
training.  Frequently  the  laboratory  is  not  well  enough  equipped 
to  give  the  instructor,  either  physician,  paid  instructor,  superintend- 
ent of  nurses,  or  nurse  pupil,  an  opportunity  to  present  the  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Many  nurse 
training  schools  have  solved  this  difficulty  by  having  regular  college 
or  university  instructors,  usually  in  the  school  of  medicine,  give  these 
general  science  courses  to  the  nurse  pupil  in  training.  Wherever 
such  an  arrangement  exists  the  hospital  which  maintains  the  nurse 
training  school  is  affiliated  with  the  college  or  university.  A de- 
cided advantage  accrues  to  the  training  school  from  this  affiliation, 
since  the  teaching  is*  left  entirely  to  specialists  who  are  not  only 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  special  work  but  who  are  also  profes- 
sionally trailed  for  presenting  the  instruction  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  and  since  a well  equipped  laboratory  is  always  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  instructor.  By  this  plan  the  academip  training  is  placed 
.on  a college  basis,  and  collegia  te  credit  is  generally  given  for  it, 
thereby  tending  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  professional  training  of 
: * nurses.  V'The  following.;  colleges  and  uruyei^ifciee  offer  nurse  training 
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courses  of  the  character  just  described.  Only  those  institutions 
have  been  included  in  which  nurse  training  courses  have  been  made 
-an  organized  part  *>f  the  curriculum,  and  which  are  affiliated  with 
one  or  more  hospitals  in*  which  the  practical  work  of  the  nurse 
training  course  is  given: 


Talladega  College,  Alabama. 

University  of  California. 

Iceland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 

University  of  Colorado.1 
Georgs  Washington  University,1  District 
of  Columbia. 

Washington  Missionary  College,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Northwestern  University,  Illinois. 
Indiana  University. 

State  University  of  Iowa. 

University  of  Kansas. 

Berea  College,  Kentucky. 

Simmons  College,  Massachusetts. 
University  of  Michigan.’ 


University  of  Minnesota.1 
University  of  Missouri.’ 

Washington  University.' 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arte  (Univereity  of  Montana). 
‘Columbia  University,  New'  York. 
Syracuse  University,  New  York.  - 
Ohio  State  University. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce  University,  Ohio. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Templo  University,  Pennsylvania. 

U ni versity  of  T exae.1 
University  of  Virginia.’ 

Univereity  of  Wyoming.  > 4 


i This  institution  offered  a noise  training  oourse  in  1911. 
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* Table  18  — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  training  of  professional  nurses,  includ- 
ing schools  in  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane , in  1917-1H, 


ToUl 
nmnbor  ■ 

Nurse  pupils. 

Gradu- 

Capacity 

A verage 
daily 

Schools 

not 

States. 

numb  or 

of  • 

ates. 

(beds). 

of 

report- 

ing. 

schools. 

Men. 

Women. 

ToUt. 

patients. 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

fi 

United  States 

1,776 

622 

54,62? 

55,251 

13,751 

3U3,  193 

225,899 

67 

24 

I 

4 

470 

474 

1(4 

2, 9K5 

, 2,359 

2 

0 

20 

• 20 

6 

75 

45 

0 

18 

2 

228 

230 

75 

1,066 

fi‘K) 

0 

14 

58 

3.2S5 

3,343 

732 

9,852 

7,060 

0 

. 20 

6 

741 

747 

129 

2,038 

1,395 

0 

27 

12 

1,003 

1,015 

296 

7,050 

e;209 

0 

DaIawata  

4 

0 

62 

62 

11 

320 

193 

1 

District  of  (V.uznbla. . 

11 

36 

6tl 

647 

136 

7,200 

6,314 

0 

Florid  

7 

0 

136 

136 

38 

430 

254 

0 

G eorgia 

35 

1 

781 

782 

196 

3,577 

1,599 

1 

Tdaho.,  . . 

9 

0 

68 

68 

19 

520 

238 

0 

il'.inoif 

110 

. 8 

3,659 

3, 667 

1,065 

22, 192 

14,563 

3 

Indiana 

41 

2 

1,071 

1,073 

190 

2,868 

1,890 

2 

Iowa 

" 54 

22 

1,805 

1,827 

418 

8,641 

6,290 

1 

Kansas. 

43 

15 

657 

672 

157 

1,798 

1,233 

3 

KAirf^ipVy 

27 

5 

521 

526 

107 

4,901 

4, 049 

4 

Louisiana. . 

13 

0 

460 

460 

117 

2,580 

1,822 

1 

Maine 

27  ‘ 

3 

458 

461 

115 

3,068 

2, 596 

a 4 

Maryland 

29 

8 

1, 113 

1,121 

297 

5,429 

2, 778 

1 

Massachusetts.  v 

103 

134 

4,378 

4,612 

1,160 

27,403 

20, 5ol 

1 

Michigan  . 

60 

25 

1,922 

1,947 

477 

* 12,177 

6,646 

1 

Minnesota.. 

56 

14 

2,113 

2,127 

455 

* 8,826 

7,601 

1 

Mississippi 

22 

* 0 

280 

280 

52 

1,119 

697 

3 

Missouri  

48 

3 

1,727 

1,730 

351 

7,092 

5,360 

0 

Montana  . 

15 

1 

348 

349 

60 

1,131 

788 

0 

Nebraska. . . . 

31 

13 

725 

738 

128 

3,180 

1,575 

1 

Nevada. . 

1 

0 

16 

16 

5 

40 

5 

0 

New  Hampshire 

25 

0 

425 

425 

136 

2,448 

1,942 

1 

0 

New  Jersey 

48 

10 

1,379 

1,389 

’ 412 

9,851 

8, 262 

N ew  M . . .... 

0 

3 

3 

1 

90 

90 

0 

]|ew  York  r.T 

169 

116 

6,926 

7,042 

2,275 

61,034 

60,805 

8 

North  C arolina 

M 42 

2 

729 

731 

150 

3,037 

2,622 

4 

North  Dakota 

17 

0 

392 

392 

87 

970 

517 

1 

Ohio 

90 

19 

2,631 

2,650 

685 

16,848 

12,885 

7 

'•“•^tykiahnmft 

24 

0 

374 

374- 

76 

2,008 

1,446 

1 

Oregon  

17 

2 

439 

441 

106 

1,505 

1,152 

ft 

Pennsyl  vania. . . t 

1S9 

81 

6,294 

6,375 

1.464 

32, 150 

23,936 

4 

I^iode  Is' and 

13 

5 

477 

482 

123 

2,972 

2, 548 

0 

South  Caro  lna 

18 

0 

373 

373 

112 

3, 164 

596 

1 

South  Dakota. 

12 

0 

186 

185 

36 

603 

381 

1 

Tennessee 

20 

1 

634 

636 

116 

1,810 

1,043 

2 

Texas  . 

28 

. 2 

1,021 

1,023 

218 

3,321 

2,253 

0 

Utah  

7 

0 

297 

297 

64 

861 

562 

0 

Vermont . . ; • , 

- 13 

7 

258 

265 

66 

1,352 

1,  t IS 

0 

Virginia  

39 

1 

754 

755 

161 

3,984 

3, 188 

3 

* Washington  

26 

0 

812 

812 

213 

2,714 

h 2,099 

1 

West  Virginia 

36 

0 

689 

689 

127 

2,230 

1,314 

2 

Wisconsin  

3M 

4 

1,002 

1,006 

217 

3,333 

2,188 

1 

Wyoming  .... 

4 

0 

77 

77 

10 

270 

152 

0 
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Table  19. — Summary  tj  statistics  uf  ye rural  nurse  training  schools  in  1917-18. 


1 

Nur^e  pupils. 

(iradu- 

ales. 

Capacity 

(bods). 

1 

A vertigo 
daily 

Stales.  : 

1 

Si  tiools.  \ 

Men. 

Women.  ; 

1 

Total. 

numlwr 

of 

pat  ien^s. 

1 

i 

3 

4~( 

5 

. i 

6 

. . 

1 i 

8 

Cniled  Slates 

1,692  | 

2tK) 

. 31,928 

52,218 

12,966 

■ ■ " i 
176,747  | 

123,070 

Alabama ’ 

23  1 

4 

449 

453 

98 

1,4.85  ! 

909 

A riznna .•* | 

i i 

0 

20 

20 

6 

75 

45 

Arkansas j 

is  . 

2 

228 

230 

75 

1,066 

690 

California , 

74  1 

5S 

3, 2S5 

f 3,313 

732 

0,8.52 

7,060 

Colorado j 

20  | 

6 

741  j 

747 

129 

2,058 

1,395 

Connecticut j 

25  ' 

9 

90S  1 

977 

2X2 

3,190 

2,378 

Delaware 

4 i 

0 

62  | 

62  j 

11 

320 

190 

District  of  Columbia 

10  i 

9 

553  | 

562 

115 

3,700 

2,984 

Florida 

7 : 

0 

136  1 

136 

38 

430 

254 

Ceorgia 

34  | 

0 

746  j 

746  | 

161 

2,377 

1,429 

Idaho 1 

9 ! 

0 

6S 

GS 

19 

520 

238 

Illinois j 

105  ! 

» 6 

*3,584 

3,590 

1,016 

12,095 

8.654 

Indiana i 

4i  i 

2 

1,071 

1,073 

190 

2,868 

1,890 

Iowa. 

49  1 

2 

1,668 

A 1,670 

3X9 

3, 8X5 

2,715 

Kansas 

41  ; 

11 

615 

# 656 

148 

1,798 

1,233 

^Kentucky 

24 

1 

505 

506 

97 

2,033 

1,039 

f ^utisiana 

13 

0 

400 

400 

117 

2,580 

1,822 

Maine 

25 

2 

397 

399 

105 

1,268 

858 

Maryland 

27  ! 

1 5 

1,061 

1,006 

2S7 

3,689 

2,638 

Massachusetts 

92 

! 54 

3,073 

3,727 

/ 

1,022 

10,964 

6,390 

Michigan j 

46 

13 

1,818 

1,831 

441 

' 5,085 

3,796 

Minnesota 

53 

0 

1 , 902 

1,962 

421 

5,726 

3,197 

Mississippi ' 

Missouri 

1 21 

! 0 

270 

270 

50 

1,009 

605 

47 

3 

1,701 

1,704 

350 

6,787 

4,059 

Montana 

15 

1 1 

348 

349 

60 

1,131 

788 

Nebraska ! 

30 

1 

; 13 

718 

731 

124 

2,430 

1,572 

Nevada 

1 * 1 

0 

16 

16 

5 

40 

5 

New  Hampshire 

24 

0 

377 

37  7 

120 

1,098 

688 

New  Jersey 

45 

0 

1,303 

. 1,303 

3X7 

6,301 

3,783 

New  Mexico 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

90 

90 

New  York 

155 

i 10 

6,427 

6,437 

2.102 

24,014 

18,099 

North  Carolina 

41 

2 

719 

721 

150 

1,967 

1,672 

North  Dakota 

17 

0 

392 

392 

87 

970 

617 

Ohio 

S.5 

14 

2, 528 

2,542 

647 

8,818 

6,105 

Oklahoma 

23 

0 

359 

359 

I 74 

1,038 

562 

Oregon 

17 

2 

I 439 

441 

i 106 

1,505 

1,152 

Pennsvl v on  in 

1M 

1 46 

6,011 

6,057 

1,377 

23,977 

17,812 

Rhode  Island 

‘ 11 

i 5 

1 399 

, 404 

: ioo 

1,322 

978 

Soul  h Carol* »!« 

17 

0 

i ,Zt3 

333 

i 103 

1,008 

596 

South  Dakota 

12 

! o 

' • 1S5 

185 

30 

603 

381 

Tennessee 

20  1 1 

1 ■ 534 

535 

, 116 

' 1,810 

1,043 

Texas 

ZS 

2 

1 1,021 

1.023 

218 

3,321 

2,253 

1 ? toil 

- 7 

0 

297 

297 

64 

861 

562 

Vermont 

12 

i 2 

229 

- 231 

t 64 

582 

375 

Virginia *. 

i 3S 

! 1 

754 

755 

1G1 

2, 584 

1,963 

Washington ! 

26 

1 

i o 

M2 

812 

213 

2,714 

2,099 

West  Virginia 

36 

o 

589 

589 

127 

2,230 

1,314 

Wisconsin , 

37 

! < 

987 

991 

215 

3,183 

2,038 

Wyoming ^ 

4 

i o 

77 

77 

! io 

i 

270 

152 
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Table  20, — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  in  hospitals  for  the  tr^mad  of  the  insane, 
training  pupils  for  professional  nurses , in  1917-18. 


States. 

Schools. 

Nurse  pupils. 

Gradu- 

ates. 

Capacity 

(t-cds). 

A v wage 
ihiilv 
nuiulier 
of 

patients. 

Men. 

W<£nen . 

Total. 

' 

* 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

United  States ... 

«! 

332 

2,701 

3,033  | 

785 

, 126.  4-16  | 

102.829 

Alabama. 

i 

0 

21 

21  1 

6 

1,500 

1,450 

Connecticut . . 

2 

3 

35 

38 

1 1 

3.  860 

3,J <11 

District  of  Colu mom 

* 1 

27 

5,8 

85 

21 

3,  500 

3.330 

0 ©orpin _ -----  — 

1 

1 

35 

'36  ! 

35 

2<H) 

170 

Illinois 

5 

2 

75 

77  ' 

49 

10.097 

5,909 

» Iowa 

5 

20 

137 

157  | 

29 

4,756 

3.  575 

pAftfllU  

2 

4 

12 

16 

9 

Kentucky 

3 

4 

16 

20  ! 

10 

2 M.S 

3. '00 

M nine 

2 

i 1 

61 

62  i 

10 

von 

1,738 

Maryland 

% 2 

3 

52 

55  1 

10 

1,740 

140 

Massachusetts 

11 

1 80 

705 

785 

138  ! 

*6,  439 

11, 161 

M ichtgon  , . . 

4 

1 12 

104 

116 

36 

7,092 

3,850 

\f  f n nAsnt  .R  . . . . . 

3 

! 

151 

165 

y34 

3,  100 

4,404 

Mississippi  ■—■■■. . . 

0 

10 

* 10 

2 

■ DO 

92 

Missouri . . 

. 1 

0 

26 

26 

1 

i.ios 

1,301 

Nebraska .... 

1 

0 

7 

7 

4 

750 

3 

N e w Hampshire. . , — 

1 

0 

48 

48 

16 

1,350 

1,254 

New  Jersey 

3 

10 

76 

86 

25 

4, 550 

4.479 

New  York. - 

14 

jioo 

499 

605 

173 

37.020 

. 32,706 

Nofth  Carol  inn.  . .. 

l 

0 

10 

10 

1.050 

! 950 

Chior_ > 

5 

■ *5 

103 

108. 

38 

8.030 

0, 780 

Oklahoma 

1 

0 

Jf  15 

15 

2 

1.030 

i KH4 

Pennsylvania 

8 

35 

2K3 

318 

87 

8, 173 

6,124 

Rhode  Island t . . . 

2 

0 

78 

78 

23 

1,650 

! 1 570 

South  Carolina 

1 1 

0 

40 

40 

9 

2,156 

t 

Vermont ........  > . .. 

1 

5 

29 

34 

2 

770 

743 

Virginia  

1 

1,400 

1,225 

Wisconsin. 

1 

0 

15 

15 

2 

150 

150 

4 


* 


o 

ERIC 


* No  report. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1917-18 


Contents.— Number  of  Rchoois  reporting- Dual  schoola-Control-Iiistruclora—  Number  of  pupils— 
Graduates—  Tnrollmcnt  by  grades— Enrollment  by  courses  of  study— Value  of  property— Volumes  in 
binaries— i low  the  States  provide  for  the- education  of  their  blind— Receipts—  Total  expenditures— 
Statistical  tables. 


T.mu.k  1. — f!crim>  of  statistics  of  school*  for  the  blind,  1018. 
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NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

This  report,  for  1917-18,  includes  the  rtatistics  of  62  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  addition  to  these,  9 other  such  schools,  known  to  bo  in 
existence,  did  not  submit  a report.  Tho  list  of  institutions  not  report- 
ing this  year  follows.  By  including  these  schools  this  chapter  serves 
as  a complete  directory  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

.Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  ltock,  Ark.  *0Oj* 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  (both  white  and  colored),  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (colored  only),  Macon,  Oa. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

'fennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (colored  only),  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Racine  Bay  School  for, the  Blind,  Racine,  Wis. 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  One  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  Street  and  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Tho  Institution  for  tho  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored  only)  at 
Jaft,  Okla.,  has  had  thus  far  no  blind  pupils  to  report. 

Tho  Austin©  Institution  for  tho  Deaf  and  Blind,  Brattlchoro,  Vt., 
no  longer  admits  blind  pupils  and  is  not  proporly  included  in  tHii^ 
chapter. 

The  highest  number  of  schools  reporting  in  any  year  was  in  1913, 
when  64  schools  were  represented.  Tho  increase  from  41  schopls  in 
1909  to  64  schools  in  1913  is  very  pronounced.  Tho  decrease  since 
the  latter  date  is  due  to  thie  failure  of  certain  institutions  to  report 
and  not  to  an  actual  dcoreaso  in  the  number  of  such  schools,  as  will 
be  noted  from  the  list  of  delinquent  schools  given  above. 
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DUAL  SCHOOLS. 

Thirteen  of  the  62  schools  reporting  in  1018  are  dual  schools,  i.  e., 
they  are  schools  for  both  deaf  and  blind.  These  schools,  therefore, 
will  appear  again  in  the  chupter  on  “Schools  for  the  deaf/'  wherein 
the  statistics  relating  to  all  schools  for  tho  deaf  will  be  found. 
Altogether,  14  States  provide  for  such  dual  schools,  viz,  Alabama 
(colored  only),  California,  Colorado,  Florida  (both  white  and  colored), 
Idaho,  Maryland  (colored  only);  Montana,  Oklahoma  (colored  only), 
North  Carolina  (colored  only),  South  Carolina  (both  white  anfl 
colored),  Texrts  (colored  only),  Utah,  Virginia  (both  whito  and 
colored),  and  West  Virginia.  As  explained  in  a preceding  paragraph, 
the*  dual  schools  in  Florida  and  Oklahoma  (colored  only)  are  not 
represented  in  tho  statistics  of  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  18  dual  schools  represented  herein,  there  are 
2 other  schools  of  this  character  which  did  not  report  in  1918.  They 
arc  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  So  far  as  the  reports 
indicate,  all  dual  schools  are  State  institutions. 

CONTROL. 


Ten  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  included  in  this  report  are  main- 
tained as  a part  of  the  city  public,  school  system  and  are  located  as 
follows:  Chicago,  111.:  Detroit.  Mich.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Newark, 
N.  J;  New  York  City;  Cincinnati^ Cleveland,  Mansfield,  and  Toledo, 
Ohio;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Four  schools  are  under  private  control 
or  management:  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Blind  Girls,  Prince  Bay, 
N.  TL;  the  International  Sunshine  Society,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and 
Brooklyn,  N.,Y.;  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  tho  Blind 
(412  Ninth  Avenue),  New  Yorljfity ; and  Brooklyn  Homo  for  Blind, 
Cripplod,  and  Defective  Children,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  The  Perkins  » 
Institution  and  "Massachusetts  School  for  tho  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  is  under  private  control  but  receives  State  aid.  All  * 9’tl^p 
schools  listed  in  this  chapter  in  the  detailed  statistical  tables  ate 

State  institutions.  ^ 

INSTRUCTORS. 


The  number  of  instructors  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  has 
increased  almost  steadily  since  1900,  from  437  at  that  time’  to  728 
in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  over  66  per  cent  within  this  period.  Tho 
curve  representing  the  total  number  of  instructors  is  governed  very 
1 argely  by  the  curve  in  figuro  1 , which  represents  the  niyrfier  of  dfehools 
reporting.  Despite  tho  fact  that  fewer  schools  have  reported  since 
1913,  the  number  of  instructors  has  continue cTto  increase.  The 
largest  Humber  reported  in  any  year  Was  728,  ia  1918.  ) 

* • The  majority  of  tiio  teachers  In  schools  for  the  blind  are  ftomen. 
In  1900  the^  men  numbered  about  half  as  many  as  the  women.  In 
' 1918  over  72  per  cent*  of  all  teachers  in  these  schools  were  women. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 


The  number  of  pupils  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  1918 
was  5,386.  In  18  years,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  the  number  of  pupils 
has  increased  from  4,021  to  5,3S6,  or  over  31  per  cent.  The  “total” 
curve  in  tins  figure  follows  in  general  the  same  course  as  that  shown 
in  figure  1,  representing  the  number  of  schools. 

In  a preceding  paragraph  it  was  shown  that  the  number  of  teachers 
increased  66  per  cent,  within  this  same  period  of  IS  years.  These 
percentages  imply  that  teachers  are  not  obliged  to  instruct  so  many 
pupils  at  present  as  they  dill  several  years  ago.  The  average  num- 
ber'of  pupils  per  teacher  in  1900  was  0,  as  against  7 in  1918. 

The  number  of  boys  slightly  exceeds  the  number  of  girls  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  d iff  ere  nee  has  been  practically  the  same  since 
1900,  ns  shown  in  figure  3,  indicating  that  the  data  within  this  period 
have  been  remarkably  consistent. 


GRADUATES. 


The  data  on  the  number  of  graduates  prior  to  1910  are  not  very 
reliable,  since  the,  blank  used  in  collecting  this  information  did  not 
specify  that  only  graduates  from  the  secondary  school  should  be 
reported.  1* his  indefiniteness  in  the  question  accounts  for  the  zigzag 
nature  of  the  curve  in  figure  4 prior  to  that.  date.  In  gfeheral;  since.  ;f 
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1910  the  number  of  graduates  has  increased.  The  relatively  "high 
numbers,  111  and  119,  respectively,  reported  in  1912  and  1913,  are 
due  largely  to  the  high  points  in  the  curve  in  figure  d Yepresenting 
these  years,  when  an  unusual  number  of  schools  reported.  The 
number  of  graduates  has  been  about  equally  divided  between  boys  and 
girls.  The  interweaving  of  the  curves  representing  boys  and  girls 
in  figure  4 is  probably  due  to  the  small  number  of  graduates  reported 
annually. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  by  grade  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
In  the  kindergarten,  498  pupils  were  enrolled ; in  grades  1 to  4,-2,138 
pupils;  in  grades  5 to  8,  1,614  pupils;  and  in  classes  corresponding 
to  the  high-school  grades,  1,005  pupils.  Only  2 of  the  62  schools 
reporting  did  not  make  this  distribution  by  grade  groups.  Of  the 
5,245  pupils  represented  in  this  distribution,  9 por  cent  were  in  kin- 
dergartens, 41  per  cent  in  grades  1 to  4,  31  per  cent  in  grades  5 to  8, 
and  19  per  cent  in  high  school.  About  one-fifth  of  those  in  high 
schools  graduated.  One-half  the  pupils  are  below  the  fifth  grade 
and  the  other  half  are  in  the  fifth  grade  or  above. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  courses  of  study  in 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  are  represented  graphically  in  figure  5. 
The  number  reported  in  1918  was  3,164.  Of  this  number,  1,686 
pupils  were  boys  and  1,478  girls.  Since  1900  the  curve  4tor  the 
number  of  pupils  in  industrial  or  trade  training  courses  has  stood 
above  the  curves  for  the  enrollment  in  music  courses.  The  trend  of 
this  curve  follows  that  in  figure  1,  showing  that  the  enrollment  in 
trade  courses  is  proportional  to  tlje  number  of  schools  reporting. 
The  highest  number  of  pupils  in  these  courses  was  reported  in  1914, 
when  the  greatest  number  of  schools  reported.  The  decided  drop 
in  1918  is  probably  due  to  war  conditions.  Presumably  most  of  the 
trade  courses  aro  taught  by  men,  and  the  draft  would  necessarily 
deplete  the  male  teaching  force.  Further,  there  was  a special  demand 
for. men  who  Wild  teach  trade-training  courses.  Jn  corresponding, 
courses  in  the  other  chapters  of  this  Biennial  Purvey  a decrease  is 
shown  for  1918. 

The  number  enrolled  in  music  courses  i9  also  shown  in  figure  5. 

In  general  the  number  in  instrumental  music  exceeds  the  number  in 
vocal  culture.  A decided  drop  in  the  number  in  vpcal  culture  ifrr  * 
noted  in  1910  and  a decided  increase  in  1914,  which  are  both  probably 
due  to  erroneous  reports.  Tn  general  these  two  curves  do  not  rise  r 
so  rapidly  as  the  upper  curve  for  enrollment  in.  trade  courses.  This 
tendency  indicates  that  increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  industrial 
/work.  v.  ...  ' ./  . -v  V 1 \ 
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VALl%OF  PROPERTY.- 


Altogether,  54  schools  reported  the  value  of  property  as  follows: 
Buildings  and  grounds,  $11,586,064;  apparatus,  furniture,  library, 
etc.,  $1 ,378,231 ; permanent ' endowment  or  productive  fuhds, 
$3,306,964.  In  1915-16,  48  schools  reported  for  these  items 
$10,152,802,  $916,426,  and  $3,590,278,  respectively.  A slight  decrease 
in  productive  fupds  is  shown.  The  6 additional  schools  reporting 
the  value  of  property  in  1918  may  account  largely  for  the  increased 
value,  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  for  apparatus,  etc.  Assuming 
that  the  8 schools  not  reporting  the  value  of  property  in  1918had 
the  average  value  of  $214,1557  for  buildings  and  grounds, . and 
$25,523  for  apparatus,  etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  former  item  for  the 
82  schoolsireporting  would  tie  $13,302,520  and  for  the  latteritem,. 
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VOLUMES  IN  LIBRARIES. 

In  schools  for  the  blind  two  kinds  of  libraries  are  usually  found, 
one  with  hooks  in  raised  typo  and  the  other  with  hooks  printed  in 
ink.  The  statistics  on  tho  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  .are  not 
very  reliable,  since  dual  schools  sometimes  reported  tho  number  of 
volumes  printed  in  ink  with  tho  library- used  by  the  department  for 
the  deaf,  and  since  often  a school  reported  tho  total  number  of 
volumes  interchangeably,  under  one  nomenclature  or  the  other. 

As  shown  in  Table  1 tho  data  on  the  number  of  volumes  in  ink  vary  , 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  being  the  lowest  in  1010,  when 
34,754  volumes  were  reported,  and  highest  in  1010,  when  00,622 
volumes  were  reported.  The  number  of  volumes  In  raised 'typo 
bIiows  a more  stable  tendency,  rising  almost  steadily  from '88,403 
volumes  in  1007  to  140,621  volumes  in  10 IS.  Tho  data  on  libraries 
previous  to  1007  do  riot  distinguish  between. these  two  types.  Tho 
’ totals  for  each  year  more  nearly  represent  tho  general  tendency  to 
increase  tho  number  of  volumes.  In  Table  5 it  will  luv noted  that 
in  several  instances  the  library  statistics*  in  dual  schools  have  been 
included  in  the  chapter  on  schools  for  the  deaf,  thereby  decreasing 
correspondingly  the  number 'of  yolumcs  reported  in  this  chapter.  ~ 
The  averago  total  number  of  volumes  in  tho  libraries  of  tho  48  schools 
reporting  is  4,270.  - ' 

HOW  THE  .STATES  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  BLIND. 


& 


An  index  a9  to  the  interest  manifested  by  a Stato  in  educating 
its  blind  is  the  per  capita  investment  for  each  blind  person  in  its 
institutions.  In  figure  6 it  is  seen  that  Indiana  has  property  valued 
at  $8,615  for  each  person  in  its  school  for  the  blind.  Kansas  ranks 
second,  with  a per  capita  valuation  of  $5,379.  The  corresponding 
averago  per  capita  for  tho  United  States  is  $2^669.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  figure,  only  those  schools  were  used  that  reported  both 
tho  valuation  of  .property  and  tho  total  enrollment  for  the  year. 
A State  having  largo  schools  necessarily  has  a lower  per  capita  valua- 
tion than  a State  with  a small  schopl,  where  tho  per  capita  cost  of 
housing,  etc.,  is  necessarily  high.  This  fact  must  ho  considered  in 
judging  a State  , near  the  bottom  of  tho  list.  Tho  data  on  which 
figure  6 is  based  are  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the  case  of  dual  schools 
tho  valuation  of  property  has  been  prorated  between  deaf  and  blind 
in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  in  each  os  shown  in  the  detailed 
tables  of  this  chapter. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  tho  schools  included  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  figure  are  not  all  State  institutions.  The  school  repre- 
senting New  Jersey  is  a private  school.  Only  One  of  the  four  schools 
for  Ne\f  York  .is  a State  institution.  In  all  other  instances  the 
by  State institutions.  y v 
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RECEIPTS. 

In  all,  49  schools  for  the  blind  reported  t^eir  receipts  aggregating 
$2,385,049,  or  an  average  of  $48,674  per  school.  Of  this  total, 
$2,304,278  was  itemized  as  follows:  $1,724,969,  or  about  75  per  cent, 
came  from  public  funds;  $89,101,  or  over  4 per  cent,  from  private 
benefactions;  $267,336,  or  over  11  per  cent,  from  endowment  funds; 
and  $222,872,  or  almost  IQ  per  cent,  from  other  sources.  The  sig- 
nificant implication  of  these  data  is  .that  about  thrco-fourths  of  the 
income  of  ad  schools  for  the  blind  comes  from  public  sources,  usually 
from  the  State.  * 

Thirteen  schools  represented  in  this  report  did  not.givo  a statement 
of  their  income.  If  these  schools  each  received  the  average  indicated 
above,  the  total  receipts  of  all  62  schools  reporting  would  bo  $3,017,811. 
This  total  is  only  a gross  estimate  and  should  be  used  with  caution. 
The  schools  not  submitting  any  report  whatever  for  1917-18  have  not 
been  considered  in  estimating  this  total. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Altogether,  52  schools  for  the  blind  reported  their  expenditures, 
amounting  to  $2,459,252,  or  an  average  of  $4^293  per  school.  Of 
this  amount  $2,404,169  was  itemized  by  function  as  follows:'  For 
buildings  and  other  lasting  improvements,  $393,032,  or  over  16  per 
cent;  for  teachers*  salaries,  books,  etc.,  $547,663,  or  almost  23  per 
cent;  and'forother  salaries*and  all  other  current  expenses,  $1,463,474, 
or  about'6i .per  cent.  If  the  average  for  the  10  schools  not  reporting 
expenditures  was  the  same^as  that  for  those  reporting,  the  total 
expenditures  for  tho  62  schools  represented  in  this  report  would  be 
$2,932,182.  This  amount  is  almost  equal  to  the  estimated  total 
receipts  for  tho  same  schools  given  above,  viz,  $3,017,811.  Tins 
comparatively  slight  difference  signifies  that  these  totals  are  essen- 
tially correct.  The  validity  of  these  estimates  is  further  supported 
by  tho  fact  that  receipts  usually  exceed  expenditures. 

Figure  7 shows  tho  amount  of  money  spent  in  1918  on  each  person 
in  schools  for  the  blind  in  tho  different  States  represented.  Tho  States 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  per,capita  cost  for  current  expenses. 
Montana  spent  $1,178  for  each  person  for  current  expenses  and  $556 
additional  for  buildings,  sites,  or  other  permanent  improvements. 
Maine  ranks  second  with  a per  capita  of  $865,  and  Massachusetts 
third  with  a per  capita  cost  of  $845.  .The  corresponding  per  capita 
amount  going  for  current  expenses  for  the  United  States  is  $428  and 
for  outlays  $82.  This  graph  is  a good  index  as  to  tho  importance 
"^(hich  a State  attaches  to  the  education  of  its  blind.  In  the  case  of 
dual^Beliaols  the  expenditures  liavo  been  prorated  botweon  deaf  and 
Jblind  in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  in  each  type  of  school  a9  shown 
in  Table  0. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  this  figure  tliat  New  Jersey  is 
represented  by  a private  school  and  two  city  schools  for  the  blind; 
New  York  by  one  State,  ono  city'  and  three  private  schools;  and 
Ohio  by  one  ftftate  and  two  city  schools.  It  is  altogether  proper, 
however,  to  iiiclhdo  tlicso  municipal  and  private  schools  in  ranking 
the  States,  since  it  is  evident  that  these  city  and  private  schools  are 
patronized  by  State  pupils,  and,  therefore,  reduce  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  in  providing  for  these  blind  pupils  in  a Stato  institution. 
All  the  private  schools  represented  in  this  report  receive  public  funds 
and  usually  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  request  of  some  State  officer. 
They  serve,  therefore,  in  several  ways  os  Stato  schools  and  are  properly 
included  in  the  graph.  . v 
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Table  2. — Per  capita  expenditures  and  per  capita  value  of  property  in  schools  for  the 
• ' blind.  1917-18. 


Per  capita  expenditures.  I Per  capita-value  of  property. 

i * 


States. 

Schools  re- 
porting. 

Enroll- 

ment 

in 

these 

schools. 

Total 

current 

expenses. 

Outlays. 

Current 

ex- 

penses 

per 

capita. 

Out- 

lays 

per 

capita 

Schools  re- 
porting. 

Enroll- 

ment 

In 

those 

schools. 

Value  of 
projMirty 
in  these 
schools. 

Value 

per 

capita 

United  Stat 

52 

4.WV5 

$2,054,743 

$392,942 

$428 

$82 

48- 

4,854 

$12,955,780 

$2,669 

Alabama 

2 

115 

* 29.737 

259 

1 

115 

105, 935 

921 

California 

1 

99 

41,580 

6,807 

420 

59 

1 

99 

. 487*  760 

4.927 

Colorado 

1 

46 

24.426 

9,476 

Ml 

206 

1 

46 

125,028 

2,718 

Connecticut 

2 

54 

20,999 

389 

2 

64 

108,223 

2,004 

Georgia 

1 

76 

30, 750 

406 

1 

76 

135  000 

l!776 

Idaho:, 

1 

22 

10.3S0 

i.ooo 

472 

15 

1 

22 

2s!ooo 

1,136 

Illinois  

1 

206 

•88,000 

12,000 

422 

58 

1 

206 

419,400 

2.036 

Indiana. 

1 

119 

63,858 

'449 

1 

*119 

1,025,229 

8,615 

Iowa, 

1 

101 

63,000 

2Q,'000 

624 

198 

. 1 

101* 

■ . 351.900 

3,484 

Kansas 

1 

103 

38,000 

369 

' i 

1 103 

654  000 

6 379 

Kentucky 

2 

148 

3s. 451 

855 

260 

2 

148 

205 ! 632 

L990 

Maine 

1 

27 

23.365 

321 

. 865 

12 

. 1 

27 

67,565 

2,132 

Maryland <?. 

2 

135 

47,622 

438 

* 2 

133 

506,500 

8,808 

Massachusetts 

1 

312 

263,758 

1.794 

845 

6 

1 

312 

1,391,058 

4,459 

Michigan 

2 

195 

115,981 

43,676 

594 

224 

2 

* 195 

634,907 

2,749 

Minnesota. ... 

1 

157 

48,123 

6,320 

307 

34 

1 

157 

247,630 

1,577 

Mississippi 

•Missouri. 

1 

1 

58 

125 

25,251 

46,618 

2,000 

435 

373 

34 

1 

1 

58 

125 

264,500 

4l9r724 

4.560 

3,353 

Montana. 

1 

24 

28,272 

i3,344 

1,178 

556 

1 

24 

7fll039 

3,168 

Nebraska 

1 

67 

81,000 

2,000 

478 

. 30 

1 

67 

158,500 

2,366 

No*  Jersey 

3 

76 

' 25,189 

1,168=>* 

331 

15 

1 

47 

40,000 

851 

New  Mexico, 

1 

52 

81,376 

*-7,500 

603 

144 

1 

52 

65,600 

1,262 

New  York... x.. 

5 ; 

723 

278,744 

69,649 

3*6 

• *93 

4 

594 

1,232,597 

2,075 

North  Oarollna. . . 

2 

224 

65,544 

106,300 

293 

474 

2 

224 

333. 196 

1,487 

North  Dakota.... 

1 

28 

14,950 

450 

534 

16 

1 

28 

8.5,000 

8,036 

Ohio 

3 

257 

107,084 

6.000 

417 

19 

1 

200 

744.800 

3,724 

Oklahoma...... . 

1 

111 

46,500 

60,000 

392 

450 

1 

111 

220,600 

1,987 

Oregon, 

1 

35* 

56,500 

1,614 

Pennsylvania 

.408 

in,  119 

419 

2 

408 

1,303,480 

8.195 

1,132 

Bool  'Oil 

1 

61 

69,077 

South  Dakota. . . . 

i 

it  is 

-12,000 

667 

1 

18 

*85,000 

4,732 

Tennessee 

l 

**207 

‘ 45,853 

222 

1 

207 

47,600 

230 

i 

73 

' 21,024 

22,119 

288 

363 

2 

301 

676,072 

2,224 

Utah 

i 

39 

19,110 

490 

1 

39 

82,417 

2 113 

Virginia. 

i 

64 

20,000 

* - 

313 

i l 

64 

44  470 

695 

Washington 

. l 

59 

28,920 

21,000 

490 

356 

1 *-l 

59 

169! 212 

2,885 

West  Virginia 

t 

76 

21,888 

608 

288 

8 

1 

76 

31,800 

419 

Wisconsin 



2 

201 

79,271 

1,555 

395 

8 

1 

140 

378,820 

2,706 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF,  1917-18.  ./^ 


Contents.— Tvpc^  of  school  3 inclmlcd— Dutl  schools — Schools  n6t  reporting— Number  of  schools— Instruo 
tors— I ’u  pi  Is— Enrollment  by  grades— Cl raduates — I’uplls  taught  speech— Volumes  in  libraries— V ahl* 
ation  of  property—  Receipts— Expenditure? — Statistical  tablos. 


/ 


TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  INCLUDED. 


From  an  administrative  viewpoint  throe. types  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  are  included  in  this  chapter:  First,  those  controlled  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State;  second,  those  controlled  and  financed  by  private 
organizations;,  and,  third,  those  operated  as  a part  of  the  city  public 
school  systems.  This  latter  type  is  referred  to  herein  as  city  day  . 
‘ schools,  since  children  attend  them  during  school  hours  generally  and 
are  not  housed  in  dormitories  ns  is  usually  the  case  in  State  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  These  three  types  of  schools  are  kept  separate* 
and  distinct  throughout  the  chapter.  All  States,  except  Delawat$, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Wyoming  have  State 
schools  for  the  deaf.  Some  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  included  with  the  State  schools  are  only 
semipublifc,  i.  e.,  they  are  partly  controlled  by  private  organizations 
but  serve  as.  State  institutions,  receiving  pupils  at  public  expense. 
Some  of  these  schools  admit  pupils  at  public  expense  from  other 
States  than  the  one  in  which  the  school  is  located. 


V DUAL  SCHOOLS. 

Altogether,  13  dual  State  schools  are  included  in  this  report.  The 
Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  (both  white  and  colored 
departments),  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Virginia  State  School  for  Col- 
ored Deaf  and  Blind,  Newport  News,  did  not  report.  Altogether, 
there  are  15  dual  schools  in  14  different  States.  South  CarMuahnd 
Virginia  each  provide  two  dual  schools,  one  for  white  and  Tjflpbther 
for  colored  youth.  In  Florida,  white  md  colored  pupils  &rq  taught 
in  different  departments  of  the  same  school.  Dual  schools  are  limited 
to  State  institutions.  For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  this  type, of 
school,  see  the  chapter  on  schools  for  the  blind?1 . 
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SCHOOLS  NOT  REPORTING. 

In  addition  to  the  two  dual  schools  mentioned  above,  five  other 
schools  for  the  deaf  did  not  report  in  1918.  They  are  given  here  so 
that  this  publication  may*  form  a complete  directory  of  sucliHSehools  * 
throughout  the  United  States: 

St.  Joseph’s  Deaf-Mute  Institute.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ / 

The  Davidson  School  of  Individual  Instruction.  Tamwortji.  N.  II. 

New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dump.  Santa  Mex. 

Reno  Marguliea  School  for  the  Deaf,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Racine  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Racine,  Wia. 
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Table  1 . — Reriew  of  Statistics  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf,  uOO  to  1918  — Continued. 


1909 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1918 

NuidImm-  of  schools  report InR: 

* 

State.  

67 

57 

57 

94 

08 

08 

98 

09 

68 

City  (lav 

63 

53 

55  . 

58 

G2 

95 

(4 

71 

69 

Private 

17 

20 

20, 

19 

17 

IK 

18 

19 

18 

Total ■ 

127 

130 

132 

141  1 

147 

161 

150  | 

* 169 

155 

Instructors: 

State- 

M on 

385 

378 

371 

410 

, • 300 

-375 

4fVK 

442 

372 

Women — 

836  | 

830 

K74 

two 

Ml 

909 

Wl 

1.070 

1,003 

* Totals 

1,220  ( 

1.208 

1 , 245 

1,340  j 

| 1 , 307 

! 1,314 

1 , 459  | 

1,518 

1,375 

City  day— 

■ 

1 

H 

Men 

5 

5 

8 

10  ; 

; >9 

M 

If  ; 

17 

18 

W union.... 

108 

184 

210 

224  1 

228 

1 219 

2:0  | 

290 

305 

Total 

173 

189 

218 

234  ! 

1 

; 2^7 

' 267 

j 307 

323 

Private- 

Men  

11. 

10 

14 

15 

i »2 

14 

t: 

* 19 

20 

Women t 

85 

85 

77 

09 

j , 73 

74 

84 

97 

109 

Total 

Ofl 

101 

91 

84  < 

| 85 

88 

101 

no 

123 

Pupils: 

State- 

‘ 

Male 

6,081 

5,887 

6 0fi7 

5,970 

: 0, 1 V 

■ (1.-222 

6,415 

0 070 

Female. . .< 

4,971 

4,718 

4[R53 

6[l87 

5,094 

5,240 

5]  237 

6,3«V9 

6!  246 

Total 

10,880 

10,399  , 

, 10,740 

11,244 

11,070 

11.340 

1 1 , 459 

11,784 

11,316 

City  dav—  . 

M afe 

097 

780 

811 

949 

1,049 

1,130 

1,151 

1,312 

1,300 

Female 

022 

728 

790 

979 

8X3 

891 

968 

1,050 

1,182 

Total 

1,319 

1 , 608 

1,607 

1,928 

1,932 

; 2,021 

2. 109 

. 2. 3** 

2,482 

Private— 

Mule 

245 

282 

274 

217 

210  ' 232 

* 218 

239 

320 

Fomalo 

321 

357 

419 

301 

| 3(H) 

! 237 

294 

348 

318 

Total 

506 

039 

G91 

518  ! 5)6 

| 4K9 

5)2 

.687 

644 

Graduates: 

* 

Slntc 

178 

150 

72 

130 

180 

160 

211 

203 

.206 

City  day 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

t 5 

Private 

13 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

• * 3 

- 

191 

193 

75 

133 

182 

■ 1 51 

212 

200 

214 

V 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 


. As  will  be  observed  in  figure  1,  the  total  number  of  schools  report- 
ing in  1918  was  155.  Of  this  number,  68  arc  State  or  $6mi-State 
institutiefns,  69  are  city  day  schools,  and  18  aro  private  schools.  • The 
highest  nupiber  of  schools  reporting  in  any  year,  was  in  1916,  when 
159  reports  were  received.  The  decrease  this  year  is  £uo  to  the 
failure  of  a few  schools  to  report  and'  not  to  an  actual  decrease  in  tho 
total  numbof  of  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  IBio  number 
of  State  and  private  schools  for  the  deaf  since  1900  has  remained 
practically  tne  same.  The  increase  in  tho  number  of  such  schools 
has  been  dti|  very  largely  to  the  formation  of  city  day-school  classes 
for  the  deaf;  The  number  has  increased  from  in  1900  to  71  in  1916 
and  to  69  in*  19184  The  number  of  private  schools  was  about  the 
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same  in  1918  as  it  was  in  1900.  At  no  time  within  this  period  did 
the  number  exceed  20.  The  number  of  State  schools  increases 
slowly  but  steadily.  It  is  evident  that  the  drop  in  the  total  curve 
in  figure  1 from  1907  to  1911  is  due  to  the  failure. of  a number  of  city 
day  schools  to  report,  since  a corresponding  synchronous  fluctuation 
is  observed un  the  “long-dash”  curve  representing  these  schools ^.nd 
classes  as  is  shoVn  in  the  “total”  curve.  The  number  of  schools 
reporting  has  a marked  influence  on* the  summarized  data.  For 
example,  note  the  Corresponding  drops  in  1908  in  figure  1,  repre- 


' • 
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senting  the  number  of  schools;  in  figure  2,  representing  the  number 
of  instructors;  and  in  figure  3,  representing  the  number  of  pupils. 
The  deviation  from  the  line  of  tendency  in  any  year  is  due  more 
generally  to  incompleteness  of  reports  than  to  any  other  single  factor. 
A 'truer  condition  would  be  presented  if  lines  should  be  drawn  con- 
necting only  the  highest  points  in*  the  figures. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Since  1900  the  number  of  instructors  in*  schools  for  the  deaf  has 
. increased  from  1,184  to  1,821,  or  54  per  cent;  as  shown  in  figure  2; 
: .The  number  of  .men  instructors  has  remained  practically  constant, 
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the  corresponding  increase  being  from  366  to  410  within  this  period 
of  18 'years.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  increase  has  been  in  the 
number  of  women  teachers.  In  1900  there  were  818  and  in  1918 
i,4li  women  teachers  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  increase  within 
this  period  has  been  over  72  pel1  cent. 

The  teaching  “load  ’ in  these  schools  has  lessened  within  the 
period  under  consideration.  In  1900  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  was  9.3.  In  1918  the  corresponding  average  was  only 
7.9.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  teaching  “load"  has  been 


decreased  about  15  per  cent  within  a period  of  18  years.  .This  means 
that  teachers  have  greater  opportunity  for  giving  individual  instruc- 
tion^ It  is  an  index  of  increasing  efficiency  m 

The  number  of  pupils*1  per  teacher  is, largest  in  city  day-school 
classes  and  smallest  in  private  schools.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  the  former  in  1918  was  7.7  and  in  the  latter  5.2. 
The  corresponding  average  in  State  schools  is'  8.2.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  larger  numbers  of  pupils  are  taught  by  a teaoher  in 
State  schools  for  the  deaf  than  in  city  or  private  institutions.  ~ More 
individuial  attention  is  evidently  given  to  pupils  in  private  than  in 
either  State  or  city  schools.  * • 

■'59872°— 21-sr-43 ' •' 
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HJPIL£. 

A rather  unexpected  situation  is  revealed  by  figure  3.  A very 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf  is  found  in 
State  institutions;  of  the  14,442  pupils  reported  iq,  1918, 11,316,  or  78 
per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  State  institutions;  in  1900  the  corresponding 
ratio  was  89  per  cent.  While  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  State 
institutions  has  steadily  increased,  these  schools  are  enrolling  a smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  all  such  pupils.  The  reason  is  found  in  the 
increasing  importance  of  city" day  school  classes  for  the  deaf.  The 
enrollment  in  these  classes  has  increased  from  749  in  1900  to  2,482  in 
1918.  It  has  increased  231  per  cent  within  this  period.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools,  not  serving  as  State  institu- 
tions, has  not  materially  increased  within  this  period.  The  very 
^ rapid  rise  in  the  upper  curve  in  figure  3 does  not  indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  persons  in  the  population  has  increased  so  rapidly,  but 
that  a greater  interest  is  manifested  by  States  and  cities  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  consequently  that  a greater  proportion  of  deaf 
persons  are  enrolled  in  school. 

* ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES. 

By  assembling  the  data  on  enrollment  by  grade-groups  found  in 
the  summary  tables  the  following  distribution  is  obtained: 


Enrollment  by  grades. 


Grades. 

Enroll* 
mcnt  tn 
Stato 
schools. 

Per  cent. 

Enroll- 
ment in 
private 
schools. 

Percent. 

I 

Enroll- 
ment in 
city 

schools. 

Percent,  j 

Total 

enroll- 

ment. 

Percent. 

Kindergartens 

1.312 

12.2 

99 

15.4 

213 

8,  fi 

1,024 

11.7 

Grades  1 to  4 

6,890 

64.8 

317 

49.3 

1,513 

61.2 

7,720 

65.0 

Gtadea  5 to  8 

3,007 

27.9 

205 

31.9 

719 

29.0 

3,931 

28.3 

High  school 

543 

6.1 

22 

3.4 

30 

1.2 

GOO 

4.4 

Total.. 

10,767 

100.0 

* 043 

100.0 

2, 475 

100.0  1 

! 13,875 

100.0 

^This  summary  does  not  Indudo  the  total  enrollment  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf,  since  several  schools  did  not  make  a complete  distribu- 
tion of  their  total  enrollment.  The  percentages  in  the  last  column 
show  very  accurately,  however,  the  relative  proportion  of  pupils  in 
the  different  grade-groups.  Over  one-half  of  the  enrollment  is  found 
in  grades  1 to  4, .inclusive.  -Less  than  one-twentieth  of  it  is  found  in 
high-school  grades,  about  one-ninth  in  kindergartens,  and  over  one- 
fourth  in  grades  5 to  8,  inclusive.  City  schools  have  relatively  small 
percentages  of  deaf  pupils  in  kindergartens  and  in  high  schools.  Pri- 
vate schools  have  relatively  a high  percentage  of  pupils  in  kinder- 
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GRADUATES. 


Prior  to  1911  the  blank  on  which  tho  statistics  were  collected  did 
not  specify  that  only  graduates  from  secondary  schools  should  be 
reported.  Consequently,  many  schools  reported  tho  number  com- 
pleting, tho  elementary  as  well  us  the  secondary  'course  as  shown  in 
Table  1.'  Since  Iftll  a more  stable  increase  in  the  number  graduating 
from  secondary  schools  is  shown,  as  will  be  noted  in  figure  4.  Prac- 
tically all  graduates  are  found  in  State  institutions,  indicating  that 
city  boards  of  education  have  not  generally  provided  secondary 
schools  for  deaf  children.  In  fact  only  five  cities  reported  pupils  in 
high-school  grades.  The  reports  show  that  2K  State  institutions  have 
54K  pupils  enrolled  in  high-school  classes.  Altogether,  there  are  en- 
rolled in  high-school  classes  of  five  city  schools  for  the  deaf  only  30 
pupils,  and  in  four  private  schools  only  22  pupils.  Of  these  numbers, 
206,  5,  and  3 pupils  graduated  from  State,  city,  and  private  schools, 
respectively.  The  number  of  graduates  from  city  and  private  sec- 
ondary schools  for  the  deaf  has  been  almost  negligible,  as  shown  in 
figure  4. 

Pupils  taught  speech. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  type  of 
school  Who  were  taught  speech  during  the  year. 


Pupils' taught  sptech. 


Items. 

State  ! 
schools.  i 

Private 
1 schools. 

City  day 
schools. 

Total. 

Pupils  taught  speech - 

7,814 

5.17 

2, 400 

10,7*7 

Pupils  taught  by  tho  oral  method 

0,992 

499 

2,  aw 

■ 9,tV9Q 

Pupils  taught  by  the  auricular  method 

282 

38 

115 

435 

Of  tho  14,442  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  10,757,  or  74*. 
per  cent,  were  taught  speech  during  tho  yeaf.  In  alL  three  types  of 
schools  combined,  9,600  pupils  were  taught  by  the  oral  method,  i.  e., 
they  were  taught  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  speech  oTothers  by 
lip  reading  or  speech  reading.  Only  435  pupils  were  tai^it  by  the 
auricular  method,  which  consists  in  attempting  to  improve  the  hearing 
of  those  not  absolutely  deaf. 

VOLUMES  IN  LIBRARIES. 


As  shown  in  Tables  5,  8,  and  11,  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
libraries  of  schools  for  the  deaf  is  144,281  volumes  in  State  institu- 
tions, 2,225  volumes  in  privataafcools,  and  7, £53  volumes  in  city  day 
schools.  In  the  case  of  threajmial  State  schools  the  number  of  vol- 
umes given  in  the  detailed  .tables  includes  the  number  of  volumes 
(printed  in.  ink)  in  schools  for  the  blind.  On  the  otjher  hand,  the 
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library  in  another  school  of  this  type  has  been  reported  with  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  total  number  of  volumes  reported  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf  is  153,659,  or  an  average  of  1,652  volumes  per  school  re- 
porting this  information.  This  average  in  State  institutions  is  2,531 
volumes;  in  private  schools,  only  Til  8 volumes;  and  in  city  day  schools, 
247  volumes.  It  should  bo  remembered,  however, vthat  other  libraries^ 
are  also  accessible  to  children  enrolled  in  city  schools  for  die  deaf. 
The  library  facilities  in  private  schools  are  not  nearly  so  adequate  as . 
those  in  State  institutions. 

* VALUATION  of  property. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  schools  reporting  and 
the  valuation  of  the  property  reported  for  each  type  of  school  rep- 
resented : 

Property . 


* 

Kind  of  proporty. 

# 

Stnte  schools. 

Private  schools.  City  day  schools. 

Total. 

Num- 

ber 

report- 

ing. 

Value. 

Num- 

Ikt 

report- 

ing. 

Nil  in* 

Value.  ' bcr. 

report- 

' log. 

Value. 

Nil  in* 
l*r 

report- 

ing. 

Buildings  and  grounds 

63 

$18,266,754 

9 

1426. 913  ^ 7 

$468,600 

79 

\ 

'■$19, 151>.7 

Scientific  apparatus,  furni- 

\ 

ture,  instruments,  etc 

S3 

1,681,471 

8 

24,769  ' 21 

49,016 

82 

1,665.24^ 

Endowment  or  productive 

fuqds 

m 

1,838.347 

2 

j 87.419  ' l 

8.400 

13 

1.934  Ififl 

/Total 

21.686, 572 

i 638.001  

516.015 

j 22.  740. 678 

1 

1 

Only  5 State  schools  did  not  report  the  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  aiftl  15  did  notgive  the  value  of  apparatus,  etc.  Assuming 
that  each  State  school  not  reporting  had  the  same  average  value  of 
property  as  those  reporting,  viz,  $289,948  for  buildings  and  grounds 
and. $29, 839  for  apparatus,  dtc.,  the  total  valye  of  the  former  for  the 
68  institutions  represented  in  this  report  would  be  $19,716,494  and  of 
the  latter  $2,029,056.  In  the  case  of  dual  State  schools,  the  valuation 
of  property  has  neon  prorated  between  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  in  each.'1  The  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  private  schools  and  in  city  day  schools  cannot  be  estimated 
With  any  degree  of  accuracy,  since  so  few  schools  of  each  type  repor- 
ted tliis  information.  In  the  case  of  city  schools  for  the  deaf,  a part 
of  the  regular  public  school  buildings  is  often  used  as  classroomsJor 

\£the  deaf.  Consequently  fbw  of  these  schools  could  supply  the  data 
desired, 

^ Altogether,  134  schools  reported  a total  endowment  of  $1,934,166. 
The  greater  part  of  this  belongs  to  State  or  semi-State  schools, 
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A good  index  as  to  how  Well  a Stale  provides  fgr  its  deaf  is  found  in 
^ the  valuation  of  property  for  each  one  enrolled  in  itsjschools  for  the 
deaf.  A great  Variationiohtains  in  this  respect,  as  will -be  noted  from 
c figure  5..  T|ie  District  of  Columbia,  ranking  highest,  has  an  average 
per  capita  of  $6,2p6*;  while  West  Virginia,  ranking  lowest,  tinman 
. average  per  capita  yilue  of  only  $402.  Arizona,  A\*ith  a per  capita  f>f 
Sld2,  rents. the  buildings  used  by  its  school  for  the  deaf.  The  average 
per  capita  for  the  United  States  is  SI, 791  for  State  or semi-State  insti- 
tutions ilrnbS  1.218  for  private  schools.  California  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  seem  to ‘form  a separate  class  in  the  investments  which  they  * 
have  made  for  deaf  pupils.  The  next  highest  State.  Indiana,  has  only 
about  three-fifths  the  per  capita  value  shown  for  California  and  only 
about  one-half  that  shown  for  tho  District  of  Columbia,  tattle  infor- 
mation v ould  be  derived  from  attempting  to  show  the  per  capita  value 
of  property  in  city  schools  for  the  deaf,  since  so  few  cities  report  the 
valuation  of  property. 

RECEIPTS. 

The  receipts  o)  cit*y  day  schools  for  the  deaf^ are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  total  receipts  of  city  public  schools.  So  few  city  schools 
for  the  deaf  reported  receipts  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
tabulate  tho  returns. 


Amount s received  from  the  luxrious  sources  for  State  and  private  school*.  9 


Source  of  revenue. 

Amount  for  Stall*  i Amount  for  private 
schools  (.*>0  schools  i schools  (8  schools 
reporting).  n*|K>rli  ng  V 

Amount 
rc(»ortoc!.  ^ 

Percent 
of  total. 

Amount 

reported. 

I'ercent 
of  total. 

i 

From  State, city,  or  county „ 

$3. 420.  3*7 
19,  800 
. 171,121 

206.625 
3.817, 933 

H9.rt 

.5 

.4.5 

5.4 

100.  u 

♦6,828 
4l,K5l 
4 , 340 
34.807 
87,886 
87,886 
I 

* 7.8 

47.6 
4.9 

39.7 
lpO.O 

From  private  benefactions : 

Ffom  productive  endowment  fund 

From  other  sources 

amount  distributed . . .....  * . . 

Total  amount 

> 4.494,484  i 

< Cart  of  this  Lmpuni  was  not  iteroitod  as  to  source. 


In  State  schools  almost  90*  per  cent  of  the  revenue  comes  from 
public  sources,  and  in  private  schools  over  half  the  revenue  comes 
from  private  benefactions  and  productive  funds.  In  private  schools 
almost  40  per  cent  comes  from  other  sources,  most  of  it  presumably 
from  tuition  fees.  In  State  or  semi-State  schools  only  5 per  eent  of 
the  revenue  comes  from  private  benefactions  or  productive  &dow- 
mfnt.  _ 


Only  69  State  schools  reported  receipts,  the  total  beiing  14,494,484, 
or.  an  average  of  $76,177  per  school.  If  each  of  the  9 State  schools 
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not  reporting  receipts  received  the  sumo  average  amount,  the  total 
receipts  for  State  schools  would  he  $5, 180,077.  This  estimate  for 
State  schools  does  not  take  into  account  the  3 State  schools  which 
submitted  no  report  whatever.  Not  even  a gross  estimate  is  possible 
in  case  of  private  schools,  since  only  S out  of  18  reported  their  receipts. 

^ , EXPENDITURES. 

Altogether  61  State  schools  for  tho  deaf  reported  expenditures,  the 
^^ogute  amount  reported  being  #4,292,780,  or  an  average  (if  $70,378 
per  school..  If  the  other  8 State  schools  not  reporting  inrurred  the 
same  average  expenses,  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  GS  State  schools 
reporting  in  1918  would  be  $1,855,822,  wliich  is  almost  as  much  as 
the  estimated  total  receipts  for  the  same  schools,  viz,  $5,180,077. 
rho  total  amount  spent  by  the  8 private  schools  reporting  was 
$102,990,  or  an  average  of  $12,874  per  school.  Tho  unusual  amount- 
of  $42,682  spent  for  buildings  by  one  private  institution  has  materially 
increased  this  average.  Omitting,  this  one  relatively  large  school 
from  consideration,  the  Average  expenditure  in  the  other  7 schools 
is  only  $5,525. 


Distribution  of  cjrpcntliturea  in  State  un<l  private  schools. 


i 


Kx]wri(iiti)rrs. 

‘ 

! Amount  ■ 

| Spoilt  ),y 

! State 
. schools.  ■ 

Tor  rent  ! 
of  total. 

Amount  ■ 
spent  li? 
private 
^ctxmls.  ! 

Fornuilt  lings  and  lasting  Improvements. . . 

| ifD! 

10.  (i 

SAO.nsf) 

fr*or  trtu’lif'rs’siiluries.  lwmfcs.  rtc 

1 1.267.90  i 

;in  r, . 

2n  i7:t 

hor  other  .salaries  and  '.Hut  current  expenses 

2.430TkHl  | 

s ■ 

32  72s 

Total  amount  distributed . . . . 

4.  1 3f » Ml  j 

Ion.  u 1 

U)2.99ti 

I’er  rent 
of  totul. 


4S.6 
19  fl 
31.8 


100.0 


In  State  schools  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  expenditures  are  made 
for  outlays.  In  private  schools  the  expenditures  for  tlfo  same  purpose 
were  unusual  fh  1918.  In  State  schools  ,ubout,  three-tenths  of  the 
. expense  is  incurred  for  .instruction.  Ia  both  types  of  schools  the 
expenditures  made  for  "other  salaries  and  other  current  expenses” 
aro  about  double  the.  amount  spent  for  teachers'  salaries,  books,  etc., 
i.  e.  for  instruction.  Presumably,  the  greater  portion  of  this  large 
group  of  expenditures  is  incurred  because  pupils  aro  hou^pd  and 
boarded  in  the  school  dormitories. 

j Only  49  city  day  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  their  expenditures. 

Usually,  financial  accounts  for  such  schools  are  not  kept  by*  the 
teacher  or  principal,  but  by  tho  superintendent  or  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. Table  17  shows  the  amount  spent  by  each  of  the  49  cities 
^^roporting.  The  total  amount  spent  for.  all  purposes  was  $294,952, 
or  anjfcyer&ge  cost  of  $195  per  pupil  enrolled;  Assuming  ’that  this  . 
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average  applios  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  such  schools,  viz,  2,482  pupils, 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  all  city  day  schools  fof  the  deaf  would 
be  $483,990.  The  total  amount  spent  for  instruction,  usually  for  . 
teachers’  salaries,  was  $215,330,  or  an  average  of  $’,080  per  teacher. 
This  average  represents  rather  accuratelyjtho  average  salaries  of 
teachers  in  city  day  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  may\  he  slightly  too 
high,  since  it  includes  both  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  other  ex- 
penses of  instruction,  such  as  books,  pencils,  paper,  etc.  In  many 
instances  the  round  numbers  given  in  Table  17  indicate  that 
'the  teachers’  salaries  were  reported  under  this  item 'of  expenditure 
(column  4). 

The  per  capita  expenditures  in  schools  for  the  deaf  is  shown  graplii-, 
caHy  by  States  in  figure  6.  Montana  ranks  highest  both  in  the  total 
. expense  incurred,  $1,734,  and  in  the  amount  spent  for  current  ex- 
penses, $1,178.  The  J)is trie t of  Columbia  ranks  second,  with  a per 
capita  current  expense  of  $713.  Texas  had  the  smallest  per  capita  for 
current  expenses,  $139.  The  average  per  capita  for  current  expanses 
for  the  United  States  is  $358,  and  for  outlays,  $41.  The  correspond-  s 
mg  averages  for  the  United  States  for  private  schools  are  $238  and 
$225,  respectively.  , 

The  *‘open”  portion  of  the  bars  represent  per  capita  expenditures 
for  buildings  and  other  lasting  improvements.  This  item  will  vuryn 
, considerably  from  year  to  year  for  the  various  States,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  considered  in  ranking  the  States.  It  is  shown  addition- 
ally to  indicate  the  total  per  capita  expense  incurred  by  any  State 
for  the  year  considered.  Where  the  %pen  bar  is  long,  the  State 
represented  evidently  incurred  an  unusual  expense  for  permanent 
improvements.  In  the  case  of  dual  schools  the  expenditures  have 
; been  prorated  between  deaf  and  blind  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
> number  of  pupils  in  each  type  of  school. 

! *'  . 
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Table  2. — Per  capita  value  of  property  in' school*  for  the  deaf , 1917-18. 

State^nstitutlons. 

■ 1 

Private  institutions. 

States. 

i 

1 

Number' 
of  l 
schools  j 
report-  j 
m*.  1 

Bnroll- 

raRflt. 

^ * * 

t Value  of 
property. 

Value 
« per 
capita. 

Number 

of 

schools 
report- 
- tug. 

Enroll-  { Value  of 
ment.  -1  property. 

* 

Value 

per 

capita. 

t 

. United  States ! 

m i 

io,9ro 

119,648, 125 

St, 791 

•i 

.a  *V82  , 

<450, 672 

'11,180 

K • ^ 

21H  i 
'*  W'l 

366  ; 
195  i 

144  | 

266 

162 

212 

61 

256,065 

5,000 

* 1,175 
132 

; 

1 ; 

i 

Arkansas 

California.... » 

2 1 

1 

700,006 

960, 755 
380  304 

1,913 

4,927 

2,641 

830 

1 

1 

40*! 

32,000 

800 

2 

220;$  10 
1 020,000 

* 

1 

6 296 

1 

’302]  000 

55  000 

1,425 

901 

• Illinois 

*1 

377 

353!  257 

937 

1 

• 131  j 

f 206.886  : 

1,579 

I 

298 

981.507 

452,254 

385,950 

3,327 

2,367 

1,73* 

1,093 

2,424 

1,032 

2,187 

1 

• j 

* 191 

223 

* 

1 

• 

2 

316 

345,300 

1 

145 

113 

150 

35 1 ] 500 

W tiino 

1 

116,720 

Maryland 

2 

328,000 

244,900 

396,660 

655,371 

2 

46 

46,000 

i,oo or 

Massachusetts 

* Mfc&ig&n 

2 

1 

191 
’ 291 

1,288 

1,363 

1 

1 

18 

34 

9,400 

45,843 

* .522 

1,319 

UlnnAG/itft 

j 

242] 

m IN 
2<2  1 
78 

2,708 

1,700 

1.926 

1 . 299  134 

, 

i 

lfimtin . * 

2 

1 S4S|000 

247,260 
. „ 387, 000 

1 

50 

| 46,943 

935 

Uah  ♦ ana 

1 

3,170 

1,984 

1 

185 

IJaw  V /v»|r 

g 

1 881 

3*  086*  578 

1,641 

! 

HOW  I ln| , . * 

UnptK  Pawillno 

2 

362 

516  804 

*4,428 

*2,057 

1 

i 

NrtrtH  Daknf si 

1 

100 

205|664 

1 

Ohio t 

1 

2 

489 

926^300 

329,255 

1,894 

1,042 

1 

24 

*33,000 

i 1,375  . 

316 

1..; 

103 

122*  000 

1, 1S4 

f 

j 

* _ . ■, 

* 

1 135 

2 040 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania . v 

Porto  fctoo. 

2, 315, 232 

1 

39 

! 30,600  I 784 

1 

1 94 

300,  (A) 
135,423 

3, 191 

lUlUUO  I3UUU  * * 

^ CLuifK  Ca mlltih 

123 

1,101 

2,667 

C:fee 

2,049 

! ; 

□oum  v-nmunfl 

OLvut  H DftVnf <1 

] 

60 

160  000 

2 

556 

703  928 

f i _ 

Texas  

Utah..-. :•> 

1 

115 

235  583 

!.*  1 

Virginia 

Whefilnert/n  1 

1 

211 

143 

145,  .590 
1 18, 1 13 

600 

826 

402 

1,649 

it  B$njiwun ’ * * 

Wf 1 Vfwln  I«a 

J 

174 

•09^900 

* 1 i 

1 

] 

188 

' , . 

310,000 

w roonsio  * * 

' 

* Per  capita  value,  excluding  Porto  Rjpo,  is  <1,216. 

* Data  fot*1915-16. 

• 

# 

' 

• 

* p 

' 

. — 

* . 

• 

kv.  '*  - ■ 

, 

✓ 

4 

' J * i v -*  -1  * 

* ■ 

- * * - 

i ** 

. 

• ..J" 

i 

f . v r * 1 

1 j-  *t~  % i , , -+• 

-•v%-  *.»  4. 

^ . vV  7, 
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Table  3. — Per  capita  expenditures  in  Stats  and  private  srhnoh  for  the  deaf , 1917-18. 


Slat*  institutions. 


Private  institutions. 


t:  . 

"! 

> i 

i . 

g.  : 

a 

^ as 

States. 

C i 

J ! 

t 

i 

Is 

bt: 

i£- 

i i 

K 

c 

I 

« c- 
1 t-  a 

■s 

3 

c ! 

Urn  1 

4, 

| : 

j9  1 

*> 

i % . 

d 

7. 

X 

- 

C 

United  States 

02  lo,:79  |$3,K54,50S  ($438,291 

$358  .J 

Alabama 

2 

IMS  ' 

57,154  , 

262 

Arizona. 

1 

3S  1 

15,445  1 

0 

406  | 

Arkansas 

2 

:i66 

hvjttg  1 

0 

246  , 

California 

1 

195 

M. 909  l 

11,700 

420  1 

Colorado 

1 

141  ' 

* 76,490  | 

29,592 

531 

Connecticut  

l 

m ! 

* k3,3S5 

2,109 

421  1 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

1*'2 

115,539  ! 

713  ' 

(leortrta r 

m2 

212 

60,000  . 

283 

Idaho ^1 

61  i 

25,520  1 

1,000 

418 

Illinois ; 

I 

mi  ; 

139,600  T 

-6, 000 

370 

Indiana 

1 

298  ! 

92.808  ' 

945 

312 

Iowa .*  ■ 

1 

191  . 

66  139 

3,000 

346 

Kansas 

1 

223  | 

66, 672 

0 

298 

Kentucky 1 

# 2 

316 

87,709 

278 

Louisiana | 

1-  ; 

145  ! 

30,249 

3,638 

i 208  1 

Maine ^ 

1 1 

113 

29,971  : 

5,526. 

1 265 

Maryland ! 

2 1 

150 

49,561  ; 

1,058 

1 330  j 

Massachusetts \ 

'2  1 

191 

91, M0  , 

692 

1 

MHilpan j 

1 \ 

291 

151,903  ' 

1 3,132 

522 

Minnesota 

l 

242 

87,961  , 

, 10,500 

; 3«3  i 

Mississippi i 

2 

1T6 

40, 224 

0 

229  ! 

Missouri I 

2 

282 

109,500  1 

' 385 

Mont  amt 

\ 

78 

91,856 

43,364 

1.178  , 

Nebraska 

1 

1S5 

60,000 

. 324 

New*  York 

S 

l.KSI 

807,222 

9.690 

, 429 

North  Carolina 

2 

362 

109,770 

58,349 

! 303 

North  Dakota 

k 

100 

42.999 

5,231 

1 430 

Ohio | 

j 1 

489 

150,775 

2,500  ' 308 

Oklahoma 1 

1 2 

;u6 

I S5.075 

00.462 

. 269 

Oregan.  v | 

| 1 

1»3 

| 32,858 

1,510 

' 319 

Pennsylvania 

i 5 

1,135 

395,817 

6.200 

349 

Porto  IWoo 

Rhode  island 

1 

94 

40, 493 

430 

South  Dakota 

1 

60 

1 41.000 

35,  goo 

683 

Texas 

2 

556 

, 77,549 

125,481 

139 

Utah 

l 

115 

, 55,890 

4*5 

Virginia - 

1- 

211 

j,  39,000 

* 1,000 

, 185 

Washington 

I 

143 

46,904 

4,144 

i 328 

West  Virginia 

1' 

174 

1 50, ,112 

1,392 

; 288 

0 Wisconsin 

1 

188 

► 77,700 

2,076 

417 

A ir 
: a s 
■o  | S 

LA 


S '6. 

ail 


8 

223  | $52, 901 

$50,089 

$238 

$$25 

. 

t 

j . 

\ 

1 

\ . . 

|... 



1 " 

2 

1 

1 

- 

46  10,538 
18  6,805 
34  6,808 

4, 136 < 229 

! 378 

1,473  : 200 

90 

43 

1 *' 

' 

2 

52  , 22.634 

42,682  435 

821 

1 

i 34  500 

i is 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 39  5,616 

1,798  | 144 

46 

1 

! 

i i. .. 

i \ 

j i , ■ 

. 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  receipts  and  t xpenditures  of  private  schools  for  the  deaf , 1917-18. 


! 

Receipts 

Kxpenditurcs. 

States. 

1 

1 

' Num-  j 
1 Ut  of 
; schools  1 
i report- ; 
1 tnS*  i 

| | 

| 

i 

From 
State, 
county. 
1 orcity. 

L.  . 

From 
private  j 
bene-  j 
fictions 
for  |n*r-  1 
manentj 

ctpiip- 
ment 
and  cur-! 
rent  ex- 
cuses. 

From  | 
pro 

i dtictlv*)i 
endow- 
ment 
! fund.  ! 

, 

From 
' other 
sour- 
ces. 

; 

i 

I 

I Total. 

1 

* For 
build- 
ing and 
lasting 
im-  1 
prove- 
ments. 

For  i 
touch-  | 
ers1  j 
salaries,; 
Ixwks, 

1 etc. 

For  j 
i other  | 

1 salaries  j 
1 and  all . 

otter  1 Total- 
current  [ 
cx-  ' 
pcnscs. 

1 

9 

.. 

it 

4 

5 

« 

7 

N 

9 

1G  11 

United  States. . . 

8 

. 

$6,828 

141,851 

1 1 

$4,340  1*34,867  j$87,886 

$50,089 

*20,173 

$32,726  11102,990 

Maryland 

; 2 

2,261) 

1,933 

0 

■ 9,674  1 13,857 

4, 136 

2,791 

l ‘7,747  14,674 

Massachusetts 

i 

2,429 

1,409 

4,340 

41 

i 8,219 

L 4,415  6,805 

Michigan 

Missouri 

i i 

0 

5.918 

27,444 

0 

■ 3,507 
21,0)6 

| 9,425 
] 48,460 

1,473 

42,082 

3.7637 

IO,36(L 

f 3,043  1 8,281 

£12,274  65,316 

New  York 

1 

0 

500 

0 

i 0 

600 

0 

0 ' 600 

Porto  Rico 

1 1 

! 2,149 

i 

• 4,647 

0 

! 629 

! 7,425 

1,798 

367 

5,249!  7,414 

Table  10. — Summary  of  statistics  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  city  day-school  classes  for 

the  deaf  1917-18 . 


States. 


V 

I. 

1 

Ir 

\Ma 


Instructors. 


r 

Is 

f- 

6 

a 

j Women.  | 

| Total. 

i 

& 

Girls. 

Total. 

<6 

* 

X 

O 

i 

H 

Boys.  I 

1 

1 

: 2 

3 

4 

% 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

United  States. 

69 

18 

305 

323 

1,300 

1,182 

2,482 

103 

no 

213 

792 

California 

6 

0 

20 

20 

69 

85 

154 

■ 5 

7' 

12 

41 

Georgia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Illiirobi 

3 

‘**3 

37 

40 

163 

153 

316 

9 

13. 

22 

*120 

Iowa.  .* 

1 

1 

1 

4 4 

4 

8 

0 

I 

1 

4 

Louisiana 

1 

2 

2 

5 

9 

14 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Massachusetts.. 

2 

2 

38 

40 

162 

. 167 

319 

10 

7 

17 

87 

Michigan 

13 

3 

31 

34 

145 

119 

264 

16 

7 

23 

84 

Minnesota 

2 

*0 

6 

6 

23 

30 

531 

2 

6 

8 

13 

Missouri 

2 

1 

Kt 

11 

64 

43 

• 107 

5 

2 

7 

67 

New  Jersey 

2 

1 

14 

14 

*56 

50 

105 

7 

‘I 

13 

a*2 

New  York 

j 

1 3 

37 

40 

185 

189 

374 

7 

19 

26 

118; 

Ohio 

6 

1 ] 

, 3* 

29 

106 

13! 

' 98 

204 

7 

8 

15 

74' 

Oregon 

1 

1 2 

2 

12 

23 

2 

4 

6 

5; 

Texas 

1 

1 2 

2 

mi 

4 

14 

oj 

0 

0 

8 

Washington 

4 

j**2 

I Itt 

12 

43 

45 

88 

4 

7 

11 

23 

Wisconsin 

a 

» 

i 3 

! 66 

i H 

69 

252 

181 

433 

27 

21 

48 

142 

Pupils 

enrolled. 


PuplLs  in 
the  kinder- 
I gar  ton. 


In  classes 
correspond- 
ing to 

grad**Hsto  4 


721 


106 


In  classes 
correspond- 
ing to 

grades  5 to  8. 


24 


247 


ft 

*2 

r 

3 

P. 

22 

3 

& 

6 

o 

t- 

& 

C 

o 

15 

16 

1 7 

18 

19 

20 

384 

f 

335 

719 

17 

13 

30 

20 

21 

41 

34 

38 

72 

[ ‘ ' * 

66 

46 

112 

29 

74 

2 

5 

7 

! 13 

21 

2 

> 4 

6 

36 

! 39 

65 

60 

' 51 

111 

i 

1 

25 

1 24 

49 

. 

fl'  ~4 

i to 

2 

: (S 

2 

16 

16 

32 

. 

64 

40 

1 * 

j 104 

16 

8 

23 

In  classes 
correspond* 
lug  to  high* 
nchoo} 
grades. 
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Tab  lb  17.  — Expenditures  in  4 9 city  day  xchootx  for  the  dm/,  19I?-I'8. 


Location  of  school. 


Sacramento,  Calif 

San  Diego.  Calif 

Aurora,  III 

Chicago,  ID  

Rochelle,  111 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Boston.  Moss 

Randolph,  Muss  ...... 

Calumet,  Mich 

drand  Rapids,  Mich . . . 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich... 

Jackson,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Sault  St.  Marie.  Mich  . 
Traverse  City,  Mich  ... 
Minneapolis,  Minn..... 

St.  ran).  .Mimi 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Canton,  Ohit> 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Davton,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Portland,  Orce. 

Spot; am*,  Wash 

Tu*«ma,  Wash 

Anlico,  Wis  

Appleton,  Wis 

Ashland,  Wis 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis 
Bloomington.  Wis. . . . 

Kau  Claire,  Wis 

Fon  du  I^oe,  Wis 

dreen  Bay,  Wis 

Janesville,  Wis 

Kenasha,  Wis 

La  Crosse.  Wis 

Madison,  wis 

Marinette.  Wis 

Marsh  he  id,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  I^ondon,  Wis 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Iflt-o  J/ake,  Wis 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 


Numljcr 

of 

teachers. 


Shrlmygan.  Wis 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


StqWiof,  Wis. 
Wausau,  Wis. 


Total. 


Number 

of 

pupils. 


Kxpendl  tiros. 


For 

teachers' 
salaries, 
l woks,  and 
other 
expenses, 
of 

instruc- 

tion. 


7or'all 
other 
pur- 
1 poses. 


. 

6 

4 

ft 

2 ■ 

in 

*2,903  ! 

*193 

\ ■ 

6 

1,0*0)  1 

1 , 

1 

n 

950 

361‘ 

3s  . 

2W 

32, 933 

1 ' 

li 

1,000 

no 

1 . 

s 

1.  100 

30 

is  , 

136 

29,  80S 

13,  631 

22  ■ 

1(13 

9,900 

» 29,  430 

1 

12 

1 , 3H0 

6 

2i> 

4 , 73.S 

' ' 1 ,374 

1 

5 

000 

1 

U 

* 1 , 2t)0 

1 

.6 

1,200 

1 

<1 

1 , UV) 

1 

13 

1.213 



\ 

36 

4,  173 

2 '■ 

17 

1,930 

35 

2 

2) 

1,497 

100 

1 ' 

12 

1.3tH) 

s 1 

33 

7, 2nd 

16 

121 

IS,  894 

5, 979 

1 ' 

9 

1,600 

2 i 

20 

2,711  , 

274 

2 1 

23 

2,200 

1 | 

11 

1, 12.% 

.V, 

26 

2,000 

200 

1 1 

10 

1,0.31 

886 

2 | 

2 

2, 126 

05 

i : 

s 

1 , 49s 
(*) 

i . 

7 

1,913 

i ■ 

2 

5X5 

89 

7 1 

39 

4,676 

3,704 

2 ! 

19 

2,627 

9 

33 

(*) 

10, 47S 

1!  ; 

3 

1,000 

2 * 

li 

1,918 

2 i 

H 

1,310 

2*1 
1 » 

13 

1,700 

706 

7 

823 

632 

1 

7 

930 

473 

22  ! 

l's 

27,303 

6,913 

4 i 

11 

1,223 

4X2 

2 t 

19 

1,693 

1 

S 

1 , Mrt 

l 

7 

K99 

2 

12 

1,693 

1 

8 

1.479  , 

1 

s_  0 

1,214  i 

297 

2 

Ifl 

2, 342 

1,207 

215,330  : 79,622 


1 Includes  t>oard  and  lodging. 


* Included  lu  column  5. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


f 


SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  AND 
SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN. 


Contend.  Ty j ■ s of  schools  repi  earned  — Number  of  schools  reporting— Instructors— Assistants— En- 
rollnrnt  in  schools  and  classes  for  fooblc-raLncJed  ami  subnormal  children— What  children  in  schools 
and  dasses  for  the  fechlo-minded  nml  sulmormal's!  udv— rupils  per  teacher  - Per  capita  valuation 
of  pnpcrty  in  -chnols  for  the  feehl(f-inindo*V- Por  capita  cost  in„schools  fur  the  feehlo-minded, 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED. 

Wit;i  regard  to  administration  three  types  of  schools  for  mentally  V 
dcfeot.ve  children  *iro  represented  in  this  report,  viz,  State  institu- 
tions, private  institutions,  and  city  day  schools.  The  State  insti- 
tutions reporting  are  distributed  among  31  States.  In  addition  to 
these,  two  other  States,  Maryland  and  South  Dakota,  maintain,  each, 
a school  for  tho  feeble-minded,  but  no  report  on  the  statistics  of  these 
schools  was  received  for  the  school  year  1917-18.  These  State  insti- 
tutions receive  and  care  for  those  who  are  men  tally  defective,  blit  not 
insane  nor  juvenile  criminals.  No  statistics  were  collected  as  to  tho 
type  of  inmates  admitted  to  these  institutions,  but  the  catalogues  of 
many  of  thorn  indicate  that  most  of  the  inmates  are  children,  a few  * 
institutions  admitting  older  porsons.  The  private  institutions  arc 
generally  very  similar  to  tho  State  institutions,  and  the  statistics  of 
theso  two  types  of  schools  arc  moro  or  loss  comparable.  The  city  day 
schools  are  controlled  by  city  boards  of  education  and  ooipst+tuto  a 
part  of  tho  cit^  school  system.  Adults  are  not  admitted  to  theso  f 
schools  and  classes.  Throughout  this  report  these  schools  have  Ixnm  ‘ 
designated  as  city**  day  schools,*  this  term  being  preferable  to  tho 
designation  “public  day  schools,”  used  in  former  reports,  since  tho 
State  institutions  are  also  public.  Children  attend  these  schools  only 
during  the  day  and  arc  not  furnished  with  board  and  lodging  as  are 
the  children  in  State  and  private  institutions. 

A further  distinction  much  more  significant  than  these  should  bo 
pointed  out,  viz,  that  the  children  in  city  day  school^  are  usually 
retarded  or  backward  sohool  children  who  have  been  placed  in  special 
classes  for  special  teaching  and  direction.’  These  classes  aroTisually 
designated  '‘special  olasses,”  “opportunity  classes,”  '‘exceptional 
classes,”  “ungraded  classes,”  or  “olasses  for  defective  children.” 

In  only  four  instances  are  those  schools  professedly  for  fooble-minclcd 
children.  Usually,  children  in  oity  day  schools  are  ftble  .to  take  car© 
of  themselves,  and  no  “attendants”  are  noopssaiy.  In  general, 
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these  children  have  a muoh  higher  typo  of  mentality  than  do  innatos 
in  Stato  and  private  institutions.  For  those  reasons,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tho  statistics  of  city  day  schools  should  he  treated  wkh,  or 
should  l>e  compared  with,  the  statistics  of  schools  for  the  -feeble- 
minded, These  three  ty^es  of  schools  have  boon  treated  separately 
where  any  advantage  woufei  he  gained  by  ^o  doing.  In  many  jf  tho 
graphic  illustrations,  hoover,  tho  three  typos  of  schools  havt  been 
shown  eorrelativoly,  both  to  make  comparisons  ami  to  economize 
spaoo  in  presentation,  A 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

This  year  (1918)  the  statistics  show  a total  of  206  schools  or  classes 
for  tho  mentally  defective.  About  one-half  of  these,  or  131  were 
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classes  in  city  day  schools,  43  wero  State  institutions,  and  32  wore  pri- 
vate institutions.  In  figuro  1 find  Tablo  1 comparative  statistics  for  i 
theso  types  of  schools  aro  shown.  Sinoo  1900  tho  number  of  State  • 
institutions  reporting  has  increased  from  19  to  43,  and  tiro  number  of 
privalej  schools  from  10  to  32.,  No  data  on  special  classes  in  city  day 
' school#  for  retarded  or  subnormal  children  were  collected  prior  to 
1913.1  Since  that  date  the  number  of  cities  making  special  provision 
for.  these  subnormal  children  has  increased  from  52  to  131.  The  very 
rapid  lidOb  in  the  curve  representing  these  city  day  schools  indicates 
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the  unusual  interest  manifested  by  city  ’superintendents  and  oity 
boards  of  education  in  caring  for  the  subnormal  children  in  their 
school;  For  the  sake  of  promoting  tho  organization  of  city  day 
schools  for  subnormal  children,  the  State  of  Minnesota  allows  $100 
for  each  child  enrolled  in  such  schools. 

Tho  inoreaso  in  tho  total  number  of  sohools  for  mental  defectives 
einoo  1900  does  not  show  that  a greater  percentage*  of  children  are 
becoming  mentally  defective  from  year  to  year,  but  rather  indicates 
a growing  interest  on  tho  part  of  cities,  States,  and  private  organi- 
zations in  making  provision  for  this  unfortunate  cluss  of  mentally 
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retarded  or  defective  children.  Tho  very  decided  jump  in  tho  total 
curvo  in  1913  is  duo,  of  course,  to  tho  inclusion  of  the  statistics  of 
city  day*  sohools  4or  subnormal  children. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  same  general  fluctuations  are  fouiid  in  the  curvo  representing 
tho  teaching  forco  as  shown  in  figure  2 as  were  indicated  in  figure  T 
for  tho  total  number  of  schools  reporting.  A vesy  abrupt  rise  is 
evident  <|il913,  Bince  in  that  year  city  day  sch^  ola"5?hto  for 

the  first  submit  a report^  Figure  ? shows,  also,  the  number 
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of  men  and  women  teachers  composing  the  total.  In  1918,  out  of 
1,680  teachers  in  schools  and  classes  for  tho  feeble-minded,  92  per 
cent  wore  women  and  only  8 per  cent  were  men.  In  1912,  the  last 
year  in  wliich  only  the  statistics  of  State  and  private  institutions 
were  included,  out  of  a total  of  *424  teachers  82  per  cent  were  women 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Very  few  teachers  in  the  city  day 
schools  are  men,  since  the  percentage  of  women  teachers  *has  in- 
creased from  82  per  cent  to  92  per  cent  of  the  total  since  that  date. 

As  shown  by  the  curves,  the  number  of  men  teachers  has  increased 
from  78  in  1912  to  135  in  1918,  or  73  per  cent,  while  the  number  of 
wqmen  teachers  has  increased  from  346  to  1,545,  or  347  per  cent, 
dur'ug  the  same  period.  4 This  very  rapid  increase  in  the  upper  curve 
is  due  almost  wholly,  therefore,  to  the  number  of  women  teachers 
employed  in  city  day  schools  to  give  instmetion  to  backward  and 
subnormal  children.  With  the  rapid  multiplication  of  city  day- 
school  classes  for  subnormal  children,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  and 
wjj^orresponding  increased  the  number  of  instructors  employed,^ 
as  shown  in  figure  2,  an  increasing  need  for  teachers  who  are  specially 
qualified  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  abnormal  psychology  is 
foreshadowed. 

Jt  is  evident,  also,  that  specially  trained  mental  diagnosticians 
will  be  necessary  to  make  careful  classifications  of  children  who 
ordinarily  attend  the  public  schools.  A classification  of  children 
according  to  mental  rather  than  physical  age  l^indoubtedly  coming. 

’ , ASSISTANTS. 

Assistants  in  schools  foV  tho  feeble-minded  do  not  give  instruction 
but  usually  devote  their  time  to  caring  for  tho  inmates.  Accordingly, 

. they  are  usually  employed  in  State  and  privato  institutions  rather 
than  in  city  day  schools.  The  curves  in  figure  3 indicate  as  much, 
sidee  no  abrupt  rise  is  evident  in  1913  such  as  was  shown  in  both 
figure  1 and  figure  2.  The  “total”  curve  shows  a gradual  rise  from 
1900  to  1918,  with  no  unusual  jump  in  any  y&an  War  conditions 
may  haye  caused  tho  drop  in  1918.  In  1918~over  71  per  cent  of 
these  assistants  were  women,* while,  in  1907  only  67  per  cent  were 
women.  These  percentages  indicate  a tendency  on  tho  part  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded  to  employ  women  rather  than  men 
as  assistants. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  AND 
SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN. 

■ The  impression  inferred  from  figure  1 concerning  the  number  of 
schools  reporting  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  about  ono-half  as 
many  inmates  .were  enrolled  in  private  a&  were  enrolled  .in  State  I 
Institutions,  since  the  curve  for  the  latter  is  about  twice  as  far  from 
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tho  base  line  iis  that  representing  private  schools.  Most  of  the 
private  schools  aro  small  schools,  as  will  be* seen  from  figure  4.  For 
example,  32  private  schools  enrolled  only  983  inmates  ip  1918,  or 
abqut  31  to  each  school  on  an  average.  JTho  43  State  institutions 
enrolled  35,968  inmates,  or  about  836  inmates  in  each  institution  on 
an  average.  In  other  words,  State  schools  for  the  feeble-minded 
usually  have  about  27  times  as  many  inmates  as  private  schools  of 
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the  same  class.  Tho  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  tho  131  city 
day  schools  for  backward  %nd  subnormal  children  in  1918  was  18,133, 
or  an  avorago  of  138  to  each  city.  It  is  seen  in  figure  4 that  tho 
curve  for  inmates  in  Stato  schools  stands  above  the  corresponding 
curves  for  city  day  sehools  and  private  schools. 

Since  1900  tho  number  of  inmates  in  State  schools  has  increased 
267  per  cent,  and  in  privato  institutions  only  1 3 1 per  cent.  The  organ- 
ization of  city  day-school  classes  for  subnormal  .children  fias  caused 
an  increase  of  93  per  cept  in-  the  enrollment  in  these  classes 
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1913.  “It  should  be  romomberod  that  theso  large  percentages  of 
increase  do^iot  necessarily  mean  that  society  is  becoming  burdened 
with  unusually  increasing  percentages  of  feeble-minded  and  sub- 
normal children,  but  rather  indicate  that  provision  i9  being*  made 
for  the  education  and  carfc  of  children  who  in  years  gone  by  had 
little  opportunity  for  education.  When  those  children  found  that 
they  could  not  do  the  regular  school  work  require^  of  them,  they 
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usually  dropped  out  of  school  and  no  further  account  was  taken 
of  them.  With  the  advent  of  scientific  mental  tests  a larger  per- 
centage of  children  are  placed  in  classes  or  schools  for  retarded  and 
backward  children,  thereby  promoting  greater  efficiency  in  the 
schools  from  which  they  are  withdrawn  and  enabling  the  retarded 
children  themselves  to  receive  the  type  of  instruction  best  suited  to 
their  peculiar  needs.  Those  who  can  not  profit  materially  from 
these  special  ^dasses  dn  city  school  systems  are  usu&lly^pnt  to  State 
.Ci^titutions;.  ' 
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It  should  ho  added  that  the  total  enrollment  in  State  and  private 
institutions,  as  shown  in  figure  4,  includes  all  inmates  on  the  roll  of 
thoso  institutions  during  the  year.  The  numbers  include,  therefore, 
those  not  onr oiled  in  the  school  classes  as  well  as  thoso  who  were 
enrolled  in"such  olasses,  or  who  were  learning  a trade. 

By  reference  to  Table  6 a significant  relationship  botween  the  rela- 
tive number  of  boys  and  girls  is  shown.  Of  the  total  enrollment  in 
•city  day  school  olasses  for  backward  and  subnormal  children,  only 
34  per  cent  are  girls  and  almost  66  per  cent  are  boys.  In  other  words, 
, thoro  aro  aImost  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls  in  these  city  day  schools! 
In  tho  State  and  private  institutions  tho  boys  and  girls  are  about 
equally  divided.  No  data  are  available  by  which  to  explain  this  verv 
great  inequality  in  tho  relative  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  city  day 
schools  for  subnormal  children.  Usually  mental  tests  when  properly 
given  do  not  reveal  such  great  differences  in  mental  ability  of  boys 
and  girls.  It  can  not  bo  determined  from  the  data  at  hand  whether 
such  sohools  enroll  on  unusually  high  percentage  of  incorrigible 
indolent,  indifferent,  or  truant,  rather  than  mentally  defective,  boys’ 
whether  there  exists  a certain  hesitancy  in  assigning,  girls  to  classes 
for  subnormal  children,  or  whether  actual  differences  in  mental 
attributes  of  the  two  sexes  exist.  Accurate  mothods  of  determining 
the  mental  characteristics  of  tho  two  sexef  will  probably  show  that 
the  last-pamed  inference  is  without  foundation. 

WHAT  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 
AND  SUBNORMAL  STUDY. 


Figure  5 shows,  graphically,  what  children  in  schools  and  classes 
for  tho  foeblo-mindod  and  subnormal  study.  In  State  schools  tho 
.greatest  number  of  inmates  - take  work  in.  home  economics  while 
almost  as  many  are  enrolled  in  manual  training  cotlrsos.  Approxi- 
mately, 4,000  ohildron  in  these  sohools  are  enrolled  in  music,  agricul- 
ture,  and  trade  training  courses.  In  private  schools  music  leads 
with  an  enrollment  of  426  pijpils  and  manual  training  ranks  second 
with  337  pupils.  A few  pupils  are  taught  agriculture  and  almost 
none  aro  enrolled  in  trade  training  course's.  In  city  day  sohools 
musio.and  manual  training  aro  tho  loading  subjects  taught,  each  study 
enrolling  approximately  16,000  pupils.  Home  economics  ranks 
third  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  5,000  pupils.  Relatively  few 
children  in  those  sohools  arc  taught  agriculture  or  trad©  training. 

It  is  of  greater  interest  to  compare  the  types  of  training  offered  by 
these  three  classes' of  sohools  or  institutions.  In  city  .day  schools 
90  per  ©ent  of  the  pupils  are  taught  music;  in  State  institutions  only 
11  >©r  cent;  in  private  schools  43  per  cent.  Homo  economics  is 
taught  to  26  per  cent  of  the  children  in  State  institutions;  to  27  per 
cent  °*  children  in  city  day  schools,  and  to  24  per  cent  of  the 
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pupils  in  private  schools.  Manual  training  is  taught  to  86  ]>cr  cent 
of  the  children  in  city  day  schools;  to  only  19  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
in  State  institutions,  and  to  34  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in*privato 
schools.  It  should  be  remarked  that  a largo  number  of  girls  is  en- 
rolled in  clashes  in  manual  training  in  city  day  schools  for  backward 
and  subnormal  children.  In  all  three  of  these  typos  of  schools  about 
tho  same  percentage  of  the  pupils  is  taught  agriculture,  viz,  11  per 
cent  in  State  institutions,  10  per  cent  in  city  day  schools,  ami  14  per 
cent  in  private  schools.  State  institutions  teach  trade  subjects  to 
13  per  cent  of  their  inmates,  city  day  schools  to  12  per  cent  of  their 
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pupils,  and  .private  sohools  to  only  4 per  cent  of  their  pupils.  It  is 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  widest  divoigenoo  in  the  subjects  taught  by 
these  three  types  of  institutions  occurs  in  musio’and  manual  training, 
the  city  day  schools  emphasizing  theso  subjects  very  greatlv  nnd  the 
Stato  institutions  giving  little  attention  to  them. 


PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


In  figure  6 & comparison  has  been  arranged  to  show  the  relative 
number  of  pupils  per  teaoher  in  the'thre©  types  of  schools  a^d  classes 
for  feeble-minded  and*  subnormal  children.  The  most  common 
> number  of.  children  to  each  teacher  m city  day  schools  is  from  15  to 
* inclusive,  49  cities  having  this  average.  Tho  most  common 
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number  in  State  institutions  is  from  10  to  14,  inclusive,  12  insti- 
tutions reporting  this  average.  • The  most  common  number  in 
private  schools  is  less  than  5,  16  schools  having  this  low  average.  It 


would  soom  from  these  comparisons  and  from  a knoWledgo  of  defect- 
ive children  attending  the  three  kinds  of  schools,  that  opportunities 
for  off  oo  ti  vo  care  and  to  filing  of  vory  defective  children  in  private 
schools  should  bo  comparatively  good.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
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ohildren  in  private  schools  arc  of  lftwer  mental  ability  and  more  difficult 
to  teach  than  those  in  the  State  institutions.  It  is  to  he  expected 
that  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  would  be  higher  in  city  day 
schools  than  in  either  State  institutions  or  in  private  schools,  since 
tho  children  in  such  schools  are  very  slightly  subnormal  and  very 
• seldom  fall  in  the  classes  with  idiots  or  imbeciles  so  frequently  found 
inState  and  private  institutions,  and  oonsequentlv  they  do  not  need  so 
much  individual  attention. 

Considerable  deviation  from  the  usual  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
is  found  for  each  typo  of  school.  In  the  group  20  to  24  are  found  2 
private  schools.  Altogether,  15  State  institutions  hare  25  or  more 
pupils  to  each  teacher  employed..  In  all,  fi  city  day  schools  have  30 
or  more  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed.  The,  unusually  high  aver- 
ages jn  these  extreme  instances  aro  not  indicative  of  the  highest 
grade  of  efficiency  in  instruction.  One  State  at  least  (New  Jersey) 
has  passed  a law  limiting  the  sizo  of  classes  for  subnorn^  children  to 
lo  pupils  each.  Tho  result  of  such  legislation  enables  jjBhers  to  give 
more  personal  attention  to  the  individual  needs  of  ei^n  subnormal 
child  in  her  charge. 
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PER  CAPITA  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  from  the  cities  maintaining  special  schools 
for  subnormal  children  a statement  concerning  either  the  valuation 
of  property  or  the  current  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  for  such* 
schools.  Often  a separate  building  is  not  used  and  separate  accounts 
for  expenditures  are  not^kept.  Consequently  no  attempt  has  been 
mndc^in  this  chapter  tt>  secure  such  data  for  incorporation  herein. 

. Table  2 shows  by  States,  for  both  State  and  private  institutions,  the 
total  enrollment,  the  total  valuation  of  property,  and  the  per  capita 
value  for  each  inmate  therein.  This  table  measures  the  degree  to 
which  each  State  maintaining  a school  for  the  feeble-minded  has 
provided  foi^thia ; unfortunate  class  of  persons.  The  measure  is  not 
strictly  correct,  however,  since  the  per  capita  value  necessarily  de- 
creases with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  schools.  In  other  words, * 
a large  school  with  a low  per  capita  investment,  say  8400,  may  ofTer 
as  good -an  opportunity  to  those  committed  to  its  care  as  a smaller 
school  with  a per  capita  investment  of  $500  or  $G00. 

The  data  in  Table  2 are  shown  graphically  in  figure  7.  It  will  he 
noted  that  the  State  of  Montana  has  an  investment  of  $1,007  for  each 
child  committed  to  its  school  for  tin*  feeble-minded.  Wyoming 
ranks  second  and  Maine  third.  Possibly  the  long  and  severe  winters 
in  these  three  Northern  States  may  necessitate  correspondingly  larger 
investments  to  insure  equal  facilities  to  those  offered  in  other  States 
farther  south.  The  average  investment  for  all  of  the  States  com- 
bined is  $813.  Ten  States  have  a higher  average  than  tliis  and  15 
States  a lower  average. 

The  average  investment  by  States  in  private  institutions  is  only  a 
little  loss,  $787.  A greater  variation  exists  among  the  private  in- 
stitutions than  among  the  State  institutions*,  as  indicated  by  tho^ery 
Unequal  length  of  the  open  “bars."  New  Jersey  ranks  first  on  this 
score,  having  an  average  per  capita  investment  of  $2,584  per  child  in 
three  private  schools  reporting.  As  Tennessee  and  Texas  have  no 
State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  one  Stato  school  in 
California  did  not  report  all  the  items  entering  into  this  comparison, 
no  black  bars  for  these  States  appear  on  the  graph. 

The  heavy  vertical  line  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  the  black  “aver- 
age" bar  for  the  United  States  enables  each  State  to  determine  its 
location  with  troferonco  to  this  uverage.  Any  State  falling  very  far 
short  of  this  averago  is* in  a “danger  zone"  and  may  not  bo  making 
proper  provision  for  its  feeble-minded. 
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PER  CAPITA  COST  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-1HINDED. 

The  p5r  capita  cost  of  maintaining  Stato  and  private  schools  for 
the  feeble-minded  is  shown  by  States  in  Table  3 and  figure  8.  Only 
those  schools  have  been  included  which  report  both  the  total  enroll- 
ment and  the  curront  expenses.  Where  an  additional  expenditure 
lias  been  incurred  for  new  sites,  buildings,  etc.  (outlays),  the  amount 
has  been  inserted  both  in  the  table  and  in  tho  figure.  Colorado  ranks 
first  in  the  per  capita  amount  expondcd  for  current  expenses  or  main- 
tenance. Current  expenses  rather  than  total  oxpenses  have  been 
used  in  determining  the  order  of  precedence  since  the  former  remains, 
practically  the  same  from  year  to  year,  whilo  tho  total  expenses, 
which  may  includo  outlays,  varies  annually  with  unusual  expendi- 
tures for  buildings  and  sites.  Five  States  would  rank  aheacTof  Colo- 
rado if  the  total  expenses  werrf  used  as  a basis  of  ranking.  North 
Carolinaj_North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Oregon,  each,  have  almost  eg 
largo  a per  capita  current  expense  as  Colorado. 


Table  W.—Prr  capita  expenditures  in  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  lp  17- IS. 
„ STATK  INSTITUTIONS. 


States, 

Num- 
ber re- 
potting. 

Enroll- 

ment. 

Total 
current 
cxi>ons,!8.  , 

Total 

outlays. 

Current 

expenses 

per 

capita. 

Out- 

lays 

per 

capita.' 

' 

t 

8 

4 

! i 

6 

Total i 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa * 

Kansas 

Kcntnckv 

1 

! 36 

33, 726 

$7,040,045 

tj,  664,002 

$209 

$49 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

3 

i i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
6 

1 

1 

1 

I 3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

81 
2,  *432 
1,4411 
1,730 
' 666 
369 

290 
*3, 106 

1,660, 

1,828 

182 

680 

291 
2,038 
6,442 

' 216 
368 
2,696 
390' 
4,201 
381 
90 

V 693 
^ 620 

98sS£2HSS9SS838Mg9§g££9 

* 3 gg  § ggsgss  | |^s|s  g « 

263 

4,671 

5,006 

61,893 

2,654 

475 

179 

140 

163 

147 

244 

306 

268 

231 

160 

410 

235 

277 

285 

168 

425 

414 

140 

409 

242 

131 

111 

191 

375 

193 

* 3 

3 

a 

36 

40 

Malno 

Massachusetts 

Michigan $ 1 

Minnesota 

Montana. 

Nobraska 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey • 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Uakota * 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Utah 

101,293 

17.158 
63,012 
75,609 
15,317 
22,834 
22, 199 

78.158 
319,646 

41,400 

5,969 

147,608 

48,700 

491,000 

4,500 

349 

6 

38 
41 
84 

39 
76 
a$ 
50 

193 

.16 

57 

126 

117 

12 

Virginia 

Washington, 

Wisconsin 

li,0QQ 

114,147 

i» 

184 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


. Total • 

10 

459 

*>1 A aort 

87,412  ; 

$473 

' $16 

9#JQ|  otn) 

Illinois ;; 

1 

60 

36,300 

422 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

1 

2 

19 

80 

.38 

5 

11,375 
102  443 

378 
2, 776 

699 

1,281 

474 

796 

200 

30 

$8 

New  York 

2 

18*000 
• j ygQ 

Pennsylvania 

1 

I,  OW, 
60 

19 

10 

Texas 

1 

15 

7;  200 

Vlfpli.. . . , t t t 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

100 

142 

19,400 
39, 198 

900 

9 1 M 

194 

6 

276 

1$ 
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The  average  per  capita  expenditure  for  all  State  institutions  for 
feeble-minded  is  $209.  The  vortical  broken  lino  at  the  end  of  the 
black  bar,  represen  ting,  this  average,  facilitates  a ready  comparison 
between  the  per  capita  expenditures  incurred  by  any  Sta  te  and  the 
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STAR'ftCSOOie. 

■ r*m»  schools. 


J OCTUTIc 


1 yulOtM 


average  amount.  Fourteert  States  expend  a greater  amount  than  the. 
Average,  and  only  eleven  States  a smaller  amount. 

The  average  amount  spent  for  each  child  in  private  schools  is  much 
greater  than  thq  per  capita  expenditures  in  State%  institutions,  th^ 
former  being  $473  as  against  $209  in  the  latter.  This  situation 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  figure  6,  which  indicated  that  the 
number  of  pupils  per  instructor  in  private  schools  was  much  smaller 
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than  tl#0  ^average  number  to  each  teacher  in  State  institutions  or  in 
day  schools,  thereby  necessarily  increasing  tho  per  capita  cost 
maintenance  in  private  schools.  The  very  large  per  capita  expen- 
diture of  $1,281  shown  for  two  private  schools  in  New  Jersey  is 
accounted  for  by  tho  fact  that  in  one  school  the  children  are  taken 
each  summer  to  Maine,  thereby  increasing  tho  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  adding  tho  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  this  sum- 
mer home, 

Tho  greatest  per  capita  expenditure  for  outlays  was  incurred  by  tho 
State  of  Maine,  aggregating  $349.  Several  States  had  no  capital 
outlays  in  1918. 
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Tablk  10. — -Statist its  of  receipts  <md  expenditures  of  private  institutions  for  the  feeble 

minded,  1917-18. 


* 

Receipts. 

1*  xpenditurcs. 

Location. 

Institution. 

V 

From 
private 
tieuetac- 
tions  for 
perma- 
nent 
equip- 
ment 
and 
current 
ex- 

From 

other 

sources. 

i : 

Total. 

For 

build- 

ing 

and 

last- 

ing 

Im- 

prove- 

ments. 

Fur 

teach- 

ers' 

sal- 

aries, 

books, 

etc. 

For 
other 
salaries 
and  all 
other 
1 current 
ex- 
penses. 

| Total. 

1 

i 

penses. 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

- 

; * 

i . 

S 

| 4 

$ 

6 

7 

8 

i 

| 9 

Godfrey,  111. ..' 

Beverly  Farm 

1 

$271 
11,753 
-73, 528 
35,601 
0 

n 

i 

$1  300 

04 

toe:  OiVl 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Reod  School 

$516 
4, SOS 
o 

$11,237 

68,  660 
35,001 
0 

$378 

2,770 

n 

^837 

9,316 

P4l|  WU 

OUU 
1 1 7W 

Uaddonfleld,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.  J 

Bancroft  Training  School 
Scguin  School 

Oj  two 

61,-885 

73,977 

Binghamton,  N.  Y... 

Binghamton  Training 

0 

1,500 

4,’ 000 

4*000 

9,500 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Florence  Nightingale 

School. 

0 

10,000 

; 10,000 

0 

3,560 

6,440 

10,000. 

Berwyn,  Pa. 

The  J.atihaw  School 

4,100 

18,000 

7,745 

22,000 

49,810 

60 

1,400 

2,580 

4 nut 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn . . 

ltrlslol-Nelaon,  School 

18,000 

7,745 

22,000 

0 

1|  iw 

Austin,  Tex 

Texas  Training  School . . . 
The  Gundry  Home.. 

Q 

6,360 
17,600 
38, 136 

7,200 

20,000 

41,296 

Falls  Church,  Va 

o 

600 
2, 10$ 

1,800 

1,052 

Watertown,  WU, 

Lutheran  Home 

49, 810 

1 
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After  tho  statistical  report  found  in  VoluiAen,  1017,  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  containing  statistics  for  the  year 
1915-16,  had  been  prepared,  the  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  the 
plan  of  collecting  statistics  biennially  instead  of  annually,  as  had  been 
done  in  preceding  years.  Consequently,  in  this  chapter  no  historical 
statistics  for  1916-17  willappearin  the  comparative  studies.”  Further, 
corresponding  statistics  for  the  year  1918-19  will  not  be  solicited. 
For  most  purposes  biennial  statistics  will  suffice,  since  fairly  accu- 
rate interpolations  can  be  made  for  the  years  not  represented  in 
the  reports.  only  slight  changes  appear  in  these  statistics  from  year 

to  year,  a bidniial  report  will'  answer  most  inquiries  satisfactorily. 
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SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

As  most  schools  of  this  type*  are  established  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, a very  large  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  report- 
ing is  not  to  be  expected.  In  Table  1 the  number  of  schools  reporting 
each  year  since  1900  is  shown.  These  data  are  shown  graphically  in 
figure  1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  reporting  lias  increased 
from  80  in  1900  to  135  in  1918,  representing  an  increase  of  69  per 
cent.  The  curve  fails  below  the  regular  “lino  of  tendency  ” in  1908, 
1913,  1914,  and  1915.  These  drops  are  probably  due  to  inability 
to  secure  imports  from  all  ^schools.  In  preceding  years  no  record 
has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  institutions  not  reporting.  This 
year,  as  will  be  found  in  Table  8,  the  number  of  schools  not  report- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  number  reporting,  has  been  shown.  According 
to  the  records  which  are  revised  regularly  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, there  are  159  public  and  private  industrial  schools  for  delin- 
quents in  the  United  States.’  Of  this  number,  135  submitted  at 
leasta  partial  report  and  24  did  not  report.  These  statistics  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  group,  inasmuch  as  almost  85  per  cent  of  such 
schools,  are  included.  The  detailed  table  includes  the  names  of  the 
schools  not  responding  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  reporting.  This 
arrangement  is  desirable,  since  no  attempt  is  made  annually  to  in- 
clude the  list  in  the  Educational  Directory  published  by  this  bureau. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

The  schools  whose  reports  are  included  in  this  chapter  have  been 
designated  heretofore  as  State  industrial  schools.  They  are  all, 
however,  reformatory  institutions  for  delinquents  receiving  inmates 
committed  by  juvenile  or  other  court  decision.  The  designation 
“State  industrial  schools”  is  a misnomer,  since  31  schools  listed  in 
tbo  detailed  tables  following  are  private  institutions  controlled  by 
corporations  or  associations,  but  they  admit  children  'committed  by 
public  authority  and  receive  public  appropriations  to  care  for  these 
children.  A small  number  of  city  and  county  industrial  schools 
for  delinquents  are  also  included  in' the  detailed  tables  following. 
It  is  thought  advisable,  therefore,  to  cAfee  the  title  of  this  chapter 
from  that  of  “State  industrial  schools ’ntetlmt  of  “Industrial  schools 
for  delinquents,”  The  lists  of  private,  county,  and  city  schools  are 
given  below: 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  RECEIVING  CHILDREN  COMMITTED  BY  PUBLIC  AUTHORITY. 

St.  John’s  School,  -Deep  River,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Junior  Republic,  Litchfield,  Cohn. 

Delaware  Industrial  School,  Claymont,  Del. 

Ferris  Industrial  School,  Marshall  ton,  Del. 

Amanda  Smith  Industrial  School,  Chicago,  IU. 
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Chicago  Home  for  Girls,  Chicago,  III, 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Chicago,  111. 

Park  Ridge  School,  Park  Ridge,  111, 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Sioux,  Iowa. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Baltimore,  Md. 

House  of  the  the  Good  Shepherd,  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Home,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  James  Home,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  Mary’s  Industrial  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Plmnmer  Farm  School/  Salem,  Mass. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hudson  County  Catholic  Protectory,  Arlington;-^.  J. 

Hudson  County  Catholic  Protectory,  Arlington,  X.  Y. 

Asylum  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

Berkshire  Industrial  School,  Canaan,  N.  Y.  ' 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  New  York,  X.  Y.  * 

Inwood  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  House  of  the  Good  Shdpherd,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

St.  Vincent  Industrial  school,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Boys  Special  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Glen  Mills  Schools,  Darling,  Pa. 

Glen  Mills  Schools,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Protectory  for  Bovs,  Phcenixville,  Pa.  / 

Wisconsin  Homeland  Farm  School,  Douaman,  Wia. 

COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FO  II  DELINQUENTS. 

Fulton  County  Industrial  School,. Tlapcvnie,  Ga. 

Hampden  County  Training  School,  Feeding  Hills,  Maas. 

Essex  County  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Middlesex  County  Training  School,  South  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Worcester  County  Training  School,  Oakdale,  Mass. 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Union  Training  School,  Walpole,  Maas. 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

Thom  Hill  School,  Warrendale,  Pa. 

ICnox  County  Industrial  School,  Knoxville,  Tonn. 

/County  Girls  Home,  Salt  Uko  City,  Utah. 

; Parental  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 


, CITY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DELINQUENTS. 

^ Chicago  Parental  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Louisville  Industrial  School,  Louisville,  Kv. 

St.  Louis'Indusfrial  School,  St.  Louis,- Mo. 

Newark  City  Home,  Verona,  N.  J. 

Now  York  Parental  School,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

*VCITY  AND  COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DELINQUENTS. 

.Chicago  and  Cook  County  §chool,  Riverside,  111. 

Bojb  Parental  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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fount!  in  figure  2 that  17  schools  have  an  enrollment  less  than  100, 
and  one  school  has  over  2,500.  The  most  c-ommon  sizo  is  from  100 
to  199—25  schools  falling  in  this  group.  About  as  many  schools,  23, 
fall  in  the  tioxt  higher  group.  From  an  analysis  of  the  data  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  graph,  it  was  found  that  as  many  schools 
had  an  enrollment  loss  than  304  as  had  an  enrollment  greater  than 
this  number.  The  (( median  ’ school  in  the  array  had,  therefore^ 
an  enrollment  of  304  inmates.  Approximately  one-fourth,  or  33 
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Fro.  2.— Distribution  of  Industrial  schools  for  delinquents  according  to  enrollment. 


schools,  liavo  an  enrollment  of  160  or  loss,  and  an  equel  number  have 
an  enrollment  of  713  or  more.  In  other  words,  about  half  the  in- 
dustrial schools  for  delinquents  have  an  enrollment  from  165  to 
689,  inclusive.  The  average  enrollment  for  all  schools  reporting  is  493. 

INMATES. 


, The  number  bf  inmates  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
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of  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  has  increased  from  23.901  in 
1900  to  63,762  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  167  percent.  This  very  large 
increase  of  inmates  in  reformatory  institutions  would  he  an  exaggera- 
tion, if  a smaller  percentage  of  institutions  reported  in  1900  than  did 
in  1918.  This  inference,  however,  is  probably  not  true,  as  the  curve 
shows  a gradual  rise,  indicated  moro  clearly  by  the  “ moving  average  ” 
in  the  figure.  The  method  used  in  determining  tho  location  of  this 
“average”  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Its  uso  is  to  eliminate  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  original  curve  due  to  the  negligence  of  a few  schools  to 
submit  a report.  It  shows  a gradual  rise  from  the  beginning  to  tho 
end  of  ifche  period  considered.  Any  decided  irregularity  in  the  total 


percentage  of  inmates  reported  woul^tond  to  show  a,  greater  devia- 
tion from  tho  moving  avorago  than  "appears  in  any*  year.  Since  the 
“average  line*  shows  remarkable  regularity  in  its  incline,  it  must  bo 
assumed  that  approximately  tho  8 a hie  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  inmates  has  been  reported  oeeh^voar,  and  consequently  there  must  j 
havo  been  the  very  largo  increase  of  167  per  cent  as  shown  above. 

The  “total”  curve  hats  been  “broken  up”  to  show  tho  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents.  These  curves 
show  in  general  tho  same  fluctuations  as  are  shdwn  in  the  total,  indi- 
cating that  the  relative  number  of  boys  and  girls  is  about  the  same 
each  year.  * v ’ , £ ; • ^ ^ 
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Taim.b  2.  Method  of  computing  thf.  inder.  numbers  and  the  moving  averages  used  in 

figure  4-  i' 


Computing  the  moving  average. 

Year. 

• 

Enrol  Iraenl . 

j 

Index  nura- 
lx*rs  for— 
0) 

Total  indices 
for  fl  ve-vpnx 
. periods. 

Average  index. 

1 Roys. 

i Girls. 

Roys. 

1 <3irl.s. 

Roys. 

Girls. 

Roys. 

Girls. 

l 

o 

3 

4 

5 

f t 

1 

8 

9 

\?SS !«.«« 

31.120 

25  ■ 2-J.2SH 

1907 o-  *100  - 

1.933 

6, 2b(i 
6,S20 
5, 329 
. 6,386 

8,391 

54 

57 

82 

7ft 

84 

88 

83 

53 

[ 57 

1 . 67  , 

I 
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1 301 
•*  1 325 
■355 
389 
415 
410 
414 

• » 283 
*303 
« 307 
32S 
361 
379 
390 

*60 
* 65 
71 
78 
83 
82 
83 

* 57 
*61 
61 
66 
72 
76 
78 

190ft 

29  111 

* * 

/ 85 
/ 84 

440- 

449 

\ 89 

90 

1009 

41,110 

t , i y * 
10  701 

82 

1 1 A 

482 

511 

550 

582 

514 

.JK 

103 

1910 

43  702 

i 1 0 

1 O 4 

/ 1 16 
/ 140 

126 

550 

102 

no 

1911 * 

H 1 Oltfi 

n oyl 

L 

5R3 

110 

1911. ..v. 

4'  137 

I0'ft30 

1 \-u 

612 

620 

116 

122 

1913 

4H  32 1 1 

116 
i fi 

117 

113 

588 

593 

118 

124 

1914 

43  .333  I 

114 

C03 

119 

121 

191.4 

4.t,  i y i I 

1 1 1 

122 

1 620 

615 

123 

122 

1916 * * 

4'I  009  1 

:,y  J:'” 

* 129 

w 

615 

614 

129 

129 

1917 

1 ,M9 

139 

3 1 jn 

T3S 

671 

G'l 

134 

1J7 

1918 ; 

49.660  |-  14,102 

* 1 40 

* 1 16 
153 

* 690 
► * 702 

* 713 
*743 

* 138 

* 113 

Average 

HI 

* no 

* 149 

37,334  , 

9,^32 



1 

1 ..  .. 

* Estimated. * f*r  by  th®  avfraffe  etir°Ilment- 

1 This  is  the  rum  of  the  index  numbers  from  1900  10  1904,  incluslv^cio. 

To  show  this  relativity  and  divergence  more  clearly  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  tho  enrollment  to  index  numbers.  Table  2 shows  the 
method  used  in  securing  the  index  numbers  used  in  plotting  tho 
curvos  in  figure  4.i  Tho  average  number  of  boys  for  tho  18  years 
considered  was  35,334.  This  average  is  divided  into  the  numbor  of 
boys  on  tho  roll  each  year.  The  quotients  are  the  indices  given  in 
column  4 and  are  used  in  locating  tho  curve  for  boys  in  figure  4.  In 
a similar  manner  the  curve  for  girls  is  determined.  So  great  aro  the 
irregulantios  in  thoso  two  index  curves  that  it  becomes  necessary- 
to  compute  .a  moving  average  for  each.  The  method  of  computation 
is  shown  in  Table  2.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Interval  botwoon 
1916  and  1918.  Tho  moving  average  for  the  girls  shows  a steepor 
slope  than  the  one  for  the  boys,  indicating,  that  the  percentage  of 
increase. for  tho  girls  was  greater  than  that- for  tho  boys  during  this 
interval.  , In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  in  an 
. average”  institution  may  have  been  from  50  to  6$  or  20  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  tho  number  of  boys  in  an  “average”  institution 
may  have  been  from  100  to  105,  or  5 per  cent,  only  one-fourth  as 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls.  Because  one  curve  is  above  another 
does  not  indicate  that  the  uppor  curve  shows  the  greater  increase. 
Between  1902’ and  1903  the  upper  curve  shows  a decrease,  while  the 
■lower  one  shows  an  increase.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 


relative  slope  or  steepness  of  the  curves  between,  any  two  consecutive 
mtervau  .indicates  the  relative  rate  of  change.  In  general,  the’ltwo 
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raoviifc  averages  show  the  same  slope  until  191 5,  wheito  a tendency 
to  diwge  is  evident,  the  average  for  girls  rising  the  more  rapidly. 
WhetAr  tho  “breaking  down”  of  home  life  is  responsible  for  the 
rficreasain  the  number  of  delinquent  girls  within  tho  {last  few  years 
one  caAnot  judge  from  the  curves.  In  general,  a slight  tendency 
in.this  A’oction  has-been  evident  since  1904,  but  did  not  become 
pronouncVl  until  1915.  It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  that  78 
per  cent  all  inmates  in  1918  were  boys.'  In  othp  words,  there 
were  more  Vhan  threo  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  /in  reformatory 
institutions.  ^Consequently,  tho  apparent  tendency  n^ted  above.need 
not  bo  alarmii 
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since  1900. 


The  very  largo  increase  hi  the  total  number  of  children  committed 
from  year  to  year  may  bb  partly  duo  to  any  ono  of  four  factors — a 
tendency  on' the  part^ji  courts  to  consthio  the  laws  more  rigidly, 
tho  enactment  of  monjf  stringent  laws  or  of  laws  having  wider  appli- 
cation, tho  organization  df  h more  vigilant  police  force,  or  a “breaking 
down*  in  tho  control  of  Olpldrendn  tho  home  anil  school.  In  short,, 
either  more  children  are  “imUght”  of  our  metliods  of  building  charac- 
ter ard’  * ' ^ • 1 

1 


eooming  more  inofjfbctivo. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  AVERAGE  ENROLLMENT. 

In  Table  12  it  will  be.' tfoted  that  the  average  enrollment  id^RO 
schools  for  the  yeat*  was  $6*721  boys  and  9,270  girls,  or  a total -of 
35,991.  This  total  is  orflyj58  pp  cent  of  the  total  number  of  inmates 
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on  the  rolls  of  these  same  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  during 
the  year.  This  percentage  seems  to  indicate  that  the  average  child 
remains  in  a refprmatory  institution  only  58  per  cent  of  a year,  or 
almost  212  days.  Of  courso,somo  initiates  remain  for  a longer  period 
and  others  for  a shorter  peridd,  but  the  average.- period  is  Only  212 
days.  The  fact  that  some  -inmates  are  counted  in  the  enrollment 
for  two  consecutive  years  does  notVitiato  this  deduction,  since  pre- 
sumably the  samo  ratio  would  hold  for  two  successive  yoarsr 
The  “average  enrollment”  aiso  indicates, approximately  the  num- 
ber found  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  at  any  one  time. 

INMATES  COMMITTED  AND  DISCHARGED. 

During  the  year  22,498  boys  and  .5,525  girls,  ore28,023  children, 
were  committed  to  reformatory  institutionS^and  20,900  boys  and 
4,714  girls,  or  25,683  children,  were  discharged.  Altogether,  134 
schools  reported  the  number  committed  and  129  the  number  dis- 
charged. Five  schools,  not  reporting  the  number  discharged, 
reported  tho  number  committed  as  959.  One  school  reported, 
neither  the  number  committed  nor  the  number  (discharged.  Deduct- 
ing these  numbers  respectively  from  the' total  numbers  committed 
and  discharged,  it  is  found  that  27,064  inmates  wore  committee!  and 
^25,683  discharged  from  the  129  institution^  reporting  this  informa- 
"tion.  The  number  'fcQmmitted,  therefore,  exceeded  tho  number  dis- 
charged  by  1,381,  orliyy5.4  per  cent.  This  was?tb  be  oxpeeted  in 
view  of  the  ijact  that  the  total  number  of  inmates  has  increased 
annually-*- as  shown  above  in  Table  1 and  figure  3.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inmates  on  parolo. 


Taiile  3— Method  of  computing  index  numbers  used  in  figure 


n»U  UinSotSiu^f*.*  h®*”  ““pUtsdb5’  usln*MTtn  wnMcuUve  Index  numbers  lnorder  to  eliml- 
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# ; INMATES  AND  POPULATION.  * 

It  is  durable  to  show  whether  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
inmates  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  has  been  proportional  to 
the  increase  in  the  total  population  5 to  18  years.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  these  comparisons  graphically,  since  the  quantities  to  be  com- 
pared are  so  unequal  numerically.  -In  1918  there  were,*only  24  inmates 
in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  out  of  every,  10^)00  children  be- 
iween5  and  18  ,years  of  age.  In  other  words  cff*e>  curve  would  be 
about*400  times  as  far  from  the  base  line  as  the  other.  Consequently, 

. the  numbers  representing  the  total  population  and  inmates  have  been 
reduced  to  indices  as  shown  in  Table  4,  thus  facilitating  a convenient 
method  of  showing  rates  of  increase  as  shown  graphically  in  figure  5, 
Toennuj^to  irregularities  in  the  curve  for  inmates, 'a  moving  average 
' has  been  <j£>plied  the  computation  of  which  is  given  in  Table  3. 
Throighout  the  period  under  consideration,  1900  to  1918,  d more  rapid 
rise  is  shown  for^tfie  number  of  inmates  than  for  the  corresponding 
population.  The  moving  hverage  is  steeper  throughout  the  entire  in- 
- 'ferval  than  the  index  curve  for  the  population.  This  figure  furnishes 
additional  evidence  that  a laiger  apd  larger  proportion  of  children  are 
• . committed  each  year  to  reformatory  institutions  than  would  be  indi- 
cated by  the  more  stable  increases  in  population. 

. WHITE  AND  COItpRED  INMATES. 

The  number  of  white  and  of  colored  inmates  in  industrial  schools 
•for  delinquents  since  1900  is  shown  in  figure  6,  The  number  of 
white  inmates  has  increased  from  20,278  in  196<*  to  54,010  in  1918,  * 
or  an  increase  of  almost  170  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  colored 
inmates  has  increased  from  2,695  to  8,479,  or  215  ger  cent  in  the  same 
■ Period.  One -school,  in  Indiana,  admitting  colored  youth  as  well  as 
whitA,  enrolling  673  inmates,  did  not  report  white  and  colored  sepa- 
rately. ^ Consequently,  the  total  number  of  white* and  of  colored  as 
shown  in  the  graph  lacks*  673  of  making'the  total  of  63,762- enrolled 
, to  institutions.  According  to  the  Federal  Census  of  *1*910,  in 
Indiana 1.9  perpend  of  the  population  was  colored.  Assuming  that 
this  ratio  holds  for  the  number  of  inmates  in  reform*  schools',  it  is  • 
estimated  that  IGAimates  in  the  Indiana  school  are  colored.  Apply-  * 
ing  this  correction  to  the  totkls.  in  the  graph  the  estimated  number 
of  white  children  in  reform  ■ schools  is  55,27tf  and  the  number  trf 
• colored,  8,492*  Assuming  that  these  figures  are  essentially  correct,/ 
is  found  that  the  number  of  whibaslias  increased  173  per  cent  an dt 
thef  number  of  colored  215  per  cent  since  1900.  These  percentage? 
are  more  nearly  correct  than  the  corresponding  percentages  given 
% ^bove.  It  is  evident,’ therefore,  that  there  has  been  a greater  increase  • 
in  the  number  of  colored  than  of  white  inmates  in  industrial  schools  : 
fordelinquenta within  thelast  l8  years. 

r This  inequauty^  im*  rdathrtf  mcreases  can  nqt  be  attributed  to  a 
, | ;i|wre  la^d  inprease  in  the  colored  thftn  m the  whitdpQpul£tion  af^the 
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country,  since  this  condition  does  not  prevail.  Between  1900  and 
1910  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  white  population  was  22.3  and 
in  the  colored  population  only  11.2  per  cent.  These  percentages, 
therefore,  show  that  the  collusion  drawn  above  is  valid. 

In  1910  the  number  of  colored  children  5 to  19  years,  inclusive,  in 
the  Lnited  States  constituted  12.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
corresponding  ages.  The  estimated  number  of  colored  children ‘in 


Fio*  7.— Relative  rates  of  increase  In  the  number  o(  whiUand  of  ook)rMlnm»t««lninda»UUl*chooi4far 

delinquent*,  lflOO-MS. 


industrial  schools  for  delinquents  as  shown  above  is  8,492,  or  13.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  inmates.  In  otter  jwoitjs  if  the 
population  percentage  for  1910  holds  in  1918,  the^umber  of  colored  - 
children  in  these  school^  is  over  7 per  cent  more  than  would  be* 
Indicated  by*  the  muipber  of  colored  children  in  die  population. 
Briefly  stated,  there  is  a slightl j^largef  |>roportioinI  of  coloired  than  of 
White  oMldren  in  re formito^r  institutions. 
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Table  4 -Method  of  computing  the  index  numbers  and  the  moving  averages  ugtd  in 
% figure  7. 


Y6*r. 

Enrollment. 

Index  num- 
bers for — 

Competing  the 

Total  Indices 
for  five- year 
periods. 

moving  average. 

A verage  t 

index. 
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Inmates. 
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Inmates. 
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ed. 
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ed. 
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1807 
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1910..; 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1815 

1916. 

1917 

20.778 
19,184 
29,007, 
' 20,576 

23,716 
30,881 
30,406 
26,774 
30,638 
43,146 
45,741 
44,843 
40,575 
42,221 
42,130 
46,780 
53,233 

2,685 
3,485 
4,589 
4,755 
4,001 
4,681 
4,284 
8,985 
4,803 
5,766 
7,434 
' 6,544 
6,758 
6,700 
7,008 
6,775 
7,312 

66 

63 

81 

74 

66 

86 

84 
74 

85 
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1 T 
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113 
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63 

83 
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72 
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77 
72 
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134 
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122 

131 
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' 330 

360 
301 
384 
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440 
490 
531 
570 
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602 
625 
658 
685 
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293 
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353 

388 

402 

391 
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422 

472 

613 

663 

698 

621 

609 

622 
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674 
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732 
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64 

66 

72 

78 

77 

78 
90 
98 
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114 
120 
120 
120 
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132 
137 
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1* 

59  - 
66 
71 
78 
80 
78 
78 
84 
84 
103 
113 
129 
124 

122  r 

124 

128 

135 

140 

146 

1918 

Average 

61,786 

8,479 

86,992 

5,559 
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INDEX  CURVES  FOR  WHITE  AND  COLORED  INMATES. 


A more  thorough  analysis  showing  the  relative  rates  of  increaso 
of  white  and  colored  inmates  is  made 'possible  by  the  index  curves 
shown  in  figure  .7.  The  method  used  in  locating  the  index  curve  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  determining  junilay  curves  shown  in  figures  ■ 
4 and  5.  The  .moving  averages  W#  also  computed  in  the  same 
‘manner  as  explained  for  the  moving  averages  hi  those  figu^^ 
exact  data  and  the  method  of  securing  the  data  used  oon. 

struotion  of  figure  7 are  given  in  Table  4.  It  was  necessary  to 
compute  the  moving  averages  for  this  figure  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
irregularities  in  the  index  curves  due  to  variation  in  Jhe  number  of 
schools  reporting  each  year.  Consider,  for  example/the  interval  from 
4903,  to  1904.  The  mdving  average  for  the  whites  during  this  period 
sfiowB  a more  rapid  rise  than,  is  indicated  by  the  moving  average 
for  the  colored  inmates.  In  other  words,  the  curve  for  the  white  is 
steeper  than  that  for  the  colored  jhmat^  duriiig  this  interval.  The 
fact  that  the  curve  for  the  colorecl  inmates  is  superior  to  that  for 
indiojat« . Only  the,  relative  slopes  show 

. ..#  increase.  If  the  last  points  for  1916  oh  each 

looted by  numbeis  representing  a complete 
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slightly  lower  drop  than  appears,  the  index  being  146  instead  of  144. 
In  general,  .therefore,  since  1914  th^curve  for  colored  inmates  has 
risen  more  rapidly  than  the  one  for  white  inmates.  This  means  of 
course,  that  in  recent  years  the  increases  in  the  number  of  'colored 
inmates  has  been  greater  than  thaf  for  white  inmates.  It  was 
pointed  out  above  that  since  1900  the  number  of  colored  inmates 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  white  inmates. 
This  fact,  however,  need  not  be  alarming  since  the  moving  averages 
show  about  the  same  relative  slopes  throughout.  These  deductions 


are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  percentages  of  white  and 
colored  inmates  have  been  reported  annually  for  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  .'that  the  <?  moving-average”  does  not 
represent  actual  accurate  figures,  hut  only  indicates  trends,  and  for 
this  reason  is  probably  more  accurate  than  either  .index  curves  or 
graphs  showing  actual  figures,  since  both  of  these  contain  fluctuations, 
due  to  variation  in  the  percentage  of  schools  rej&rting  annually."* 

INMATES  IN  SCHOOL  CLASSES  AND  LEA&N1NG  80ME  TOADS,  . 

The  total  number  of  inmates,  and  the  ehrolfinent  in  school  classes 
or  in  ta^e  courees.  aie  ^dtra^'fi^^  [tee' 10: 
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will  be  noted  from  the  unusual  drop  in  the  curves  at  these  periods. 
The  curve  for  the  enrollment  in  school  classes  has  been  rectified 
since  the  schools  in  these  jrears  reported  “average  enrollment  in  the 
school  classes.”  In  the  case  of  the  other  two  lines  no  rectification  is 
warranted,  since  the  roports  do  not  state  that  “ averages  ” were  asked 
for.  Undoubtedly,  many  schools  reported  only  the  average,  since 
the  numbers  assumed  to  be  in  the  school  classes  during  these  years 
exceed  the  actual,  enrollment.  This  drop  is  not  wholly  due,  how- 
ever, to  inaccurate  reports,  but  also  to  the  failure  of  many  schools 
to  report  in  1907  and  1908,  as  will  be  evident  from  figure  1.  Tho 
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O' 

total  number  of  inmates  has  increased  167  per  cont,  the  enrollment 
in  school  classes  140  per  cent,  and  the  numbor  learning  some  trade 
172  par  cent  since  1900.  , . 

‘These  percentages  show  that  the  relative  number  in  school  classes 
. has  not  kept, pace  with  the^crease  in  total  enrollment  and  that  the 
number  learning  a trade  has  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  • 
the  total  number  of  inmates.  The  falling  off  of  the  enrollment  b 
trade  classes  in  1918  may  , be  due  to  wat  conditions.  The  number 
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By  means  of  tho  index  curves  shown  in  figure  9 the  rates  of  change 
in  enrollment  between  any  two  consecutive  intervals  becomes 
readily  apparent.  For  "instance,  in  1918  tho  steopest  slope  is  shown 
for  the  “total  enrollment”  curve,  the  next  steepest  slope  for  the 
curve  representing  enrollment  in  school  classes.  The  “reversed” 
or  negative”  slope  representing  the  number  learning  some  trade 
' indicates  an  actual  decrease.  Possibly  the  decreases  in  enrollment 
in  trade  courses  may  bo  due  to  the  fact  that  many  men  teachers 
wore  drafted  into  the  Army,  Tho  throo  curves  in  general  show 
remarkable  similarity  in  slopes  throughout  the  period  1900  to  1918, 
indicating  about  tho  samo  relative  increase  annually  in  tho  number 
in  the  school  classos  or  who  are  learning  some  trade.  The  method 
usod  m constructing  these  index  curves  is  shown  in  Table  5. 


Table  5. —Method  of  computing  the  index  numbers  vs ed  in  figure  it. 
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39,344 
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* * 1915 . 
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W,  A) 
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4 1916*. 
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» 44) 735 . 
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1917..* -V 

DI  , 9W 

133 

135 

151 

146 

1918 

63,702 

51,937 

43,410 

143 

136 

141 

Average.: 

44,566 

• 

37,909 

30,829 

1 

It  should  bo  romarko'd  that  81  por.  cent  of  all  inmates  reported 
in  1918  wore  enrolled  in  the  school  classes*  and  68  per  cent  were 
learning  a trade,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Since  1900  tho  average  per- 
centage enrolled  in  school  classes  is  85,  and  learning  some  trade  69. 
The  slight  falling  off  from  this  average  in  1918  may  be  due  to  war 
conditions.  These  percentages  contain’ slight  errors,  as  some  insti- 
tutions reporting  totajf  enrollment  do  not  report  enrollment  in  achgol 
classes  or  the  number  learning  some  trade.  .'.In  tho  summary  table 
(ll^only  those  institutions’  reporting  all  these  data  have  been  in- 
cluded. If  isdound  that  83  per  cent  of  all  inmates..  are  ^enrolled  in 
school  cl^jfje  and  75  per  cent  of  all  ana  learning  some  trade.  These 
aro%  onljfM^jhtly  hlgher  (2  per  cent  and  7 pe*  ceig|H«pective^)^ 

difference 
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however,  indicate  that  approximately  the  same  percentage  should 
beVdded,  respectively,  to  the  average  obtained  for  the  period  1900 
to  '191 8.  If  tliis  i!  done  jt  is  found  that  on  an  “ average  ’*  about  87 
per  cent  of  all  inmates  are  enrolled»in  school  classes  and  76  per  cont 
are  learning  a trade  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquent^'  These 
percentages  are  essentially  correct,  'since  allowance  has  beerf  made 
for  institutions  not  reporting.  * 

TEACHERS. 

By  roferenc-o  to  figure  10  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  teach- 
ers has  increased  from  538  in  1900T  to  1,137  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of 
1 11  per  cent.  This  increase  has  not  been  so 'marked  as  the  incroase 
in  the  number. of  inmates,  167  per  oent.  A more  detailed  discussion 
of  theso  relative  increases  will  be  given  below;  in  connection  with 
figure  12.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that- in  18  years  the  number  of 
inmates  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  has  almost  been  triplod, 
while  the  corresponding  number  of  teachers-  has  been  only  a littlo 
more  than  dcuiibled.  The  moving  average  shows  more  accurately 
the  general  tnend  than  does  the  irregular  curve  representing  the 
absolute  numbers.  TheMnethod  used  in  computing  this  average  is 
shown  in  Table  1. 

In  comparing  the  relative  numbers  of  mem  and  women  teachers, 
the  numbers  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  can  not  bo  considered,  since 
they  represent  only  the  “ average  M number  of  teachers  employed 
during  the  year.  From  1909  to  1918  there  has  boon  only  a slight 
increase  in  the  teaching  force.  It  will  be  noted  that  approximately 
the  Bame  relative  number  of  men  and  women  are  employed' from 
year  to  year — the  number  of  -women  exceeding  tho  number  of  men. 
In  fact,  in  1918,  about  58  por  cent  of  tho  teachers  were  women  and 
42  por  cent  wore  men.  * The  slight  decrease  in  tho  numbor  of  men 
teachers  may  be  incident  to  the  draft.  This  decreaso  in  tho  male 
teaching  force  in  1918  may  cause  tho  decrease  in  tho  number"  of 
inmates  learning  some  trade,  as  shown  in  figures  8 and  9,  since  most 
trades -are  presumably  taught  by  men.  * * 

On  the  blank  used  in  collecting  tho  statistics  for  this  report  the 
“number  of.  assistantsoearing  for  inmates  not  included  as  teachers” 
was  secured.  Figure  1 1 shows  the.  corresponding  statistics  since 
11100.  Within  this  poriod  an  increase  of  125  per  cent  is  sbo*fi. 
This  percentage  is  higher  than  tho  corresponding  increase  of  111  per 
cent  in  the  number  of 'teachers,  but  lowor  than  tlfet  for  total  inmates, 
167  per  cent.  These  percentages  indicate  thatf  the  number  "of  per- 
sons teaching  and  caring  for  .inmates  in  industrial  schools  for  delin- 
quents has  not  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates 
oonumtted.  'Ck>mbiiung  the  figures  for. teachers  and  assihtants,  it  is 
foun£‘ ^^a^th&reiias  been  ^ increase  ^ i960,  $s  v 
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Tho  average  number  of  inmates  for  each  year  from  1900  to  1918  is 
44,566,  and  the  average  number  of  tcachors  and  assistants  combined 
is  3,473.  The  average  number  of  inmates  under  tho  “entire  charge” 
of  each  teacher  and  assistant  is  12.8.  In  othorwords  tho  average 
“load”  since  1900  is  12.8.  This  “load”  has  increased  from  11.3 
in  1900  to  13.7  in^  191 S,  Tho  actual  average  increase  in  tho  load  has 
been  2.4  within  this  period,  or  an  increase  of  21  per  cent.  To  state 
this  significance  clearly  in  different  words,  teachers  are  obliged 
in  191 8. to  teach  6 pupils  whore  they  instructed  only  5 in  1900,  and 
assistants  are  obliged  to  care  for  6 mmates  in  1918  whore  they 
* cared  for  only  5 in  1900.  Tins  extra  burden  thrust  upon  te.achers 
'•is  even  greater  than  tho  ratio  of  6 to  5 given  above  indicates,  Since 
the  increase  in  number  of  teachers  has  not  been  so.  great  as  that  of 
assistants,  as  shown  above,  It  was  thought  advisable,  in  arriving 
at  the  deduction  made  above,  to  combine  tho  data  on  teachers  and 
assistant^,  since  it  is  not  always  possible  for  institutions  vto  make  an' 
exact  distribution  of  employees  when  reporting. 


Table  6. — Method  user!  in  securing  the  index  numbers  used  in  figure  12. 
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1 

The  uidex  curves  given  in  figure  12  show  in  detail  the  relative  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates,  .teachers,  and  asSistants.  The 
relative  slope  of  the  curves  between  any  two  consecutive  dates 
indicates  the  approximate  rates  of  increase/  Thus  between  1916  and 
1918  the  curves  for  inmates  and  assistants  show  about  the  same 
slope,  and  therefore  about  the  same  rate  of  increase.  (The  curve  for 
'teachers,  shows  a negative  slope,  and  therefore  an  actual  decrease.' 
Thi&  number  of  teachers  increased-  very  tepidly  from  .1900  to  19  JO, 
.much^more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  assistants,  but  in  general 
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senting  the  latter  begins  at  a lower  point  in  1900  and  ends  at  a higher 
point  in  1910.  From  1908  to  1910  the  “inmate”  curve  shows  a 
very  rapid  rise.  The  method  used  in  determining  the  location  of  these 
* # curves  is  shown  in  Table  6,  and  of  course,  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  computing  similar  graphs  used  above.  By  means  of  index  numbers 
curves  are  placed  near  together  in  such  a way  as  to  facilitate  ready 
comparisons.  <*  * 


„ PARENTAGE  bF  INMATES* 

* * ' . 

In  figure  13  ari  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  parentage  of  inmates, 
boys  and  girls.  As  only  50  schools  made  a complete  and  accurate 
distribution  of  their  total  enrollment  under, the  classification  Shown 
in  the  graph  and'in  Table  10/ the  figure  is, based  upon' the  data* 
in  Table  10  rather  than  upon  Table  9,  which' is  comparable  to  the  i 
'coiTesponding  statistics  tabulated  in  preceding;  years*  and  which  ••  $ 
. has  been  retained  in  the  report  only  for  this  reason*.  It  will  be  npted  £$ 
' . .from  the  graph  thdt  §9. 5 per  cent  of  the  inmates  aroAnVerican^  fi 
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and  10.  5 percent  foreign  horn.  In  other  words,  only  one  child  in 
10  in 'industrial  schools  for  delinquents  is  foreign  born.  Also  59.7 
per  cent  of  all  American-born  inmates  have  both  parents  American, 
and  7.  9 per  cent,  have  one  parent  American,  and  21.9  per  cent 
have  both,parents  foreign  born.  Combining  the  foreign-born  inmates 
with  those-  American  born,  having  both  parents  foreign  born,  it  is 
found  that  about  3 children  out  of  every  10  in  industrial  schools  for 
delinquents  are  either  foreign  born  or  have  foreign-born  parents. 

\ By  comparing  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  iq  each  group 
found  that  for  all  inmates  there  aro  51  boys  to  every  10  girls  754 ) 
for  all  American-born  inmates,  50  boys  to  every  10~  girls  (5.0);  for' 
inmates  with  both  parents  American-born,  47  boys  to  every  10  girls 
(4.7);-  for  all  inmates  of  mixed  parentage,  34  boys  to  every  10  girls 
• (3.4)  ; for  inmates  having  both  parents  foreign  born,  74  boys  to  every 
10  girls  (7.4);  and  for  all  inmates  foreign  born,  56  boys  to  every  10 
girls  (5.6).  It  is  noted  that  the  ratio  between  boys  and-  girls  is 
highest  where  the  foreign-born  elemoirt-  enters  and  lowest  in  the 
mixed  parentage  group.  These  statistics-show  that  a larger  percent- 
age of  American  girls  of  American  or  mixed  parentage  get  into  reform 
schools  than  do  foreign-born  girls  with  both  parents  foreign  born. 
Conversely,  a higher  percentage  of  “foreign”  boys  tham“American” 
boys  are  committee}'.  This  situation  is  a vary  difficult  one  to  unravel, 
and  one  can  only  iconjecture  an  explanation.  # Possibly,  “foreign”' 
girls  are  kept  under  closer  hbme  supervision  than  are  American  girls. 
On  the  other  hand,  a larger  percentage  of  “foreign”  boys  than  of 
“American”  boys  may  spend  their  time  on  the  streets  and  become 
subject  to  unusual  temptations.  .The  “foreign”  child  does  not 
always  understand  our  customs  and  laws,  and,  consequently,  may 
more  often  meet  with  friction  from  peace  officers  than  do  American 
children.  Many  medns  have  been  provided  for'  the  employment, 
amusement,  or  recreation  of  “American”  children  which  are  not 
opln  socially  to  the  “foreign”  child.  Tho  low  ratio  shown  between 
boys  and  girls  of  mixed  parentage  may  not  be  conclusive,  as  only 
7.9  {fhr  cent  ojf  all  children  inreformatoryinstitutiohsfallin  this  group. 

The  high  ijatio  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  “foreign”  gtoups' 
can  not  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  inequality  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  population.  From  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  it  is  found  that 
there  are  only  106  foreign-born  boys  to  every  100  foreign-born  girls 
from  5 to  19  yegrs,  inclusive.  This  slight  difference  does  not  account 
for  the  high  r«(tio  of  5.6  shown  in  the  graph.  If  the  total  foreign-bom 
population  is  Considered, Jt  is  found  that  there  are  129  males  to. 100 
females,  But  jhese  figures  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  boys 
wid  girls  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents.  According  to  the 
census  of  19101  the  relative  number  of  boys  and  girls  5 to  lof  i^clu- 
sive,  having  foreign-born  parents,  was  100;  boys  to  100  girls.  It 
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docs  not  account  for  the  high  ratio  of  7.4  shpwn  in  the  fifth  group  of 
bars.  The  difference  in  the  ratio,  therefore,  in  the  third  column  of  • 
figures  in  the  graph  can  not  bo  explained  on  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  sexes  from  5 to  19  years,  inclusive.  ^ 


PARENTAGE  OF  INMATES  COMPARED  WITH  THE  TOTAL  BOPULATION 
5 TO  19  YEARS,  INCLUSIVE. 


By  .reference  to  figure  14  it  will' be  noted  that  95.2  percent  of  ajl 
children  5 to  19,  inclusive,  in  our  population  aro  American-born,  and 
that  89.5  per  cfrn^cf  the  children  in  56  reformatory  institutions  are 
American-born.  These  percentages  show  that  not  as  many  American- 
born  children  as  would  bo  indicated  by  the  corresponding  population 
are  in  reform  schools,  dli  the  case  of  foreign-born  children,  they 
constitute  4.8  per  cent  of  the  population  but  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  inmates  in  reformatory  institutions.  Theso  institu- 
tions havo  on  unusually  high  percentage  of  foreign-born  children; 
in  fact,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  foreign-born  population  5 to 
19  yoar^lnclusive,  in  this  country  would  indicate.  Comparing  the 
bars  representing  the  distribution  of  American  children  according  to 
parentage,  it  is  found  that  reformatory  institutions  have  a very  high 
< percentage  of  children  with  foreign-born  parents,  a relatively  low 
percentage  of  children  with  AmericaiAorn  parents,  and  about  the 
proportion  of  children  with  one  parent  American  as  is  shown  for  all  in- 
mates combined.  The  ratios  given  iii  the  second  column  of  figures  in 
the  gr^ph  are  secured  by  dividing  the  number  of  inmates  by  the . 
popultttion  5 to  19,  inclusive,  in  corresponding  groups.  The  average 
ratio  between  the  total  number  of  inmates  and  the  total  populationds- 
• 0.001 02, *found  by  dividing  28,426  by  27,824*207,  The  ratio  for  all  - 

“American”  children  is  slightly  lower  than  this  average.and  for  all 
“foreign”  children,  considerably  higher  than  this.  The  American- 
born  children  are  6 per  cent  below  this  average,  and  the  foreign-born 
122  per  cent  above  this.  An  analysis  of  the  American  bom  shows 
that  children  with  both  parents  American  bom  are  16  per  cent  beiow 
' this  average;  children  with  one  American  parent,  6 per  cent  below ' 
and  children  wdth  both  parents  foreign  born,  4f  *per  cent  above. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  tile  foreign  element  in  our  population  * 
v'  makes  unusually  high  contributions  to  bur  reformatory  institutions.  . 


ILLITERACY. 


In  Table  11  it  will  be  noted  that  10  perxent  of  the  children  com-, 
. mi  t ted  to  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  can  neither  read  nor 
^write.  Of  the  number  discharged,  10  per  .cent  can  neither  read  nor 
writ#.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  109  schools  and  116 
schools  reporting  these  f^pts,  r&pectiVely,  that  industrial  schools  for 
delinquents  domot  eliminate  illiteracy.  It  should  be  doted  that  only 
those  schools  are  considered  which  report  both  the  to|;al  number,<jom- 
v-mittedand  the  total  nun^ber. of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor 
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write  snd  the  J,otal 'number  discharged  and  the  number  of  these  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  These  percentages,  therefore,  seem 
conclusive.  It  should  be  remarked  however,  that  tho  expression 
“read  and  write”  is-subjcct  to  different  interpretations  by  different 
schools.  Presumably,  many  schools  do  not  givo  actual  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  per  cent  of  incoming  illiterates.  At  any  rate,  tho  same  test 
is  not  given  by  all  schools  reporting.  The  percentage  of  illiterates 
among  drafted  mentor  the  Army  as  revealed  by  the  Alpha  and  Beta 
tests  was  milch  higher ' than  would  be  indicated  by  replies  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Bureau  of  tho  Census,  “can  you  read  and  write?” 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  more  stringent  tests  are  held  for  out- 
. going  than  for  in-coming  inmates.  If  this  is  true,  the  percentages 
given  above  may  be  questionable. 

In  addition  to  the  per  cent  of  persons  committed  to  industrial 
schools  for  delinquents  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  another  8 
per  cent  could  read  the  second  reader  but'oould  not  write*  Alto- 
gether, IS  per  cent  of  the  children  committed  to  reform  sidiools  can 
not  write  and  8 per  cent  can  read  only  in  tho  second  reader. 

* VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  PER  INMATE 

* i Altogether,  126  schools  reported  tho  value  of  pt^perly,  lyit  only 
122  gave  both  the  valuation  of  property  and  tiynumher  o/  inmates 
in  average  enrollment,  as  givenjn  Table  13.  .The  valuation  of  prop- 
erty per  child  in  “averago  enrollment”  is /Shown  in  figure  16  for 
such  States  as  had  schools*  eithcr<pu6lic  tfr  private,  reporting  both 
items.  As  the  “average  enrollment  ” represents  the  average  number 
of  inmates  at  tho  institutions  and  usip|  the  school  property,  it  was 
used  in  preference  to  tho  total  numbyh  of  inmates  enrolled  during  the 
year.  Wyoming  ranks  highest  with  an  average  of  $5,069,  and 
Arizona  second,  with  an  average/f  S3, 071 . The  only  school  in  Utali 
reporting  gave  *0  ” as  the  valu/tion  of  property.  The  property  used 
by  the  school  is  rented.  Po/sibly  some  of  the  States  aro  not  fairly 
represented  ih  this  graph,  sfcce  representative  schools  did  not  report 
the  valuation  of  property:  The  averago  investment  for  tho  United 
States  is  $l,645per  child/  Only  1 3 States  he  ve  a higher  averago  valua- 
tion than  this  and  3j/States  have  a lower  average.  This  inequality 
of  13  and  30  States  above  and  below  the  average,  respectively,  is  duo  to 
t°at  a fe/States  have  an  unusually  high  averago  investment. 

The  moshcommon  investment  is  represented  bv  tho  bam  extending 
betweon  8900/ind  $1,000, •which  epo  below  tho  average. . It  shofil! 
be  rem&rked/that  the  total  valuatiuh  of  property  for  these  122  schools 
» SSO^OU  The  average  valuation  per  school,  therefore,  is  ' 
H15,252S  If  all  schools, of  tjiis  type,  numbering  159,  had  this 
averag*'  valuation  of  property,  the  total  value  of  alL  property  owned 
bL/dU8trial  8Ck°°k  f°r  delinquents  would  bo  106,025,141.  This 
however,  is  only  a very  rough  ostimato  and  should  be 
ed  wifh  caution. 
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RECEIPTS. 

As  will  be  noted  in  Table  14*  130  schools  reported  receipts  amount- 
ing to  $13,031,130.  Several  of  these  schools  reported  only  the  total 
amount  received  and  did  not  itemize  the  amounts  received  either  as 
to  “source”  or  “function/*  Thfc  amount  received  from  State, 
county,  or  city  was  $11,099,216,  or  85  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
itemizedjfrom  private  benefactions,  $315,473,  or  2 per  cent;  and  from 
all  other  sources,  $1,616,441,  or  13  per  cent.  In  other  words  practi- 
cally all  money  received  by  these  schools  comes  from  public  sources. 

The  amount  received  for  permanent  equipment  was  $1^839,861, 
and  for  current  expenses  $10,460,166,  in  so  far  as  the  schools  itemized 
their  receipts  as  to  function.  In,  other  words,  15  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  are  to  be  used  for  making  permanent  improvements,  and 
85  per  cent  for  meeting  current  expenses. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Out  of  135  schools  reporting  this  year,  132  gave  a statement  of 
their  expenditures.  As  will  be  noted  in  Table  14,  the  amount  spent 
for  buildings  and  lasting  improvements  in  1917-18  was  $1,695,617; 
for  teachers1  salaries,  books,  etc.,  $2,778,785;  and  forother  salaries  and 
all  other  expenses,  $7,177,768,  or  a total  of  $12,401,067.  It  will  be 
noted  ih  Table  14  that  the  total  amount  spent  was  not  always 
itemized  by  all  schools.  Consequently,  the  total  given  above  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  itemized  amounts.  The  average  expenditure  of  each 
institution  was  $93,947.  If  tha  three  schools  not  reporting  expendi- 
tures incurred  the  same  average  expense, . the  total  expenditures  for 
the  135  schools  included  in  this  report  would  bo  $12,682,908.  If  the 
24  industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  not  reporting,  should  incur  the 
same  average  expense,  the  total  amount  expended  by  all  such  schools 
would  be  $14, 937,636.  This  amount,  however,  is  only  a very  rough 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES. 

By  reference  to  Table  15  it  will  \>o  found  that 'i 27  schools,  public 
' and  private,  reported  both  their  total  expenditures  and  their  aver- 
age enrollment.  The  whole  length  of  the  horizontal  bars  in  figure' 
10  representsthis  total  per  capita  cost.  In  all,  12Q  schools  reported 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  as  shown  in  Table  15.  This  per  capita 
cost  includes  current  expenses,  hut  does  not  include  outlays  for 
new  buildings  or  grounds.  The.  black  portion  of  the  bars  represents  , 
the  cost  of  maintenance  only.  The  open  bars  at  the  end  of  the 
black  ones  represent,  therefore,  the  per  capita  cost  of.  new  bufld- 
ingB  and  grounds  during,  the  year?  The  States  have  been  ranked  on 
■ the  magnitude  of  the  bars  representing  current  expense,  or  mainte- 
nance only,  since  “outlays’’  is  subject  to  great)  periodical  fluctuations 
. tad  a State  ranking  tfery  high  in  this'score  in  1918  might  fall  very  low 
| .fa  J920v ' Nht  so,  however,  vriththp1  cost  of  maintenance.  ' ' * 

rahkB  first  in  the  coet  of  maintenance,  with  an  average, 
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average  for  the  United  States  is  $287  for  each  child  in  average  attend- 
ance at  school.  /This  average  would  In/much  lower  if  the  total  num- 
ber on  the  rolLduring  the  year  had  bpen  used  in  computing  it.  Since 
each  child  i ^/reformatory  institutes,  as  will  bo  shown  below,  is  on 
the  roll  only  58  per  cent  of  a yo^T,  the  actual  per  capita  cost  for  each 
inmate  ©broiled  would  be  58,/per  cent  of  $287  or  £1GG.  This.latter 
number/ should  he  usod  with  consideration.  It  means  that  each 
cliikl/committed  to  a reform  school  costs  the  State  Slfifi,  while  the 
tier  number  means  that  the  oost  of  keeping  an  inmate  in  a reform^ 
school  for  one  year  is  $287. 

x The  hi^h^t  per  capita  expenditure  made  by  any  State  for  new 
buildingaor  grounds  was'in  Wyoming,  the  avorago  being  $894.  The 
State,  ranking  second  on  this  score  was  Nevada,  with  an  average  of 
$5G3.  As  would  be  expected,-  several  States  mado  no  expenditures 
for  outlays.  fTho  highest  per  capita  total  expenditures  mado  by  any 
• State  was  in  Wyoming,  w'here  the  averago  was ,$1,1 50,  and  the  low- 
est  in  New  Hampshire,  whero  tho  average  was  only  $103.  If  any 
Staffs  have  not  been  fairly  considered  in- this  figure,  it  is  bocauso  tho 
reform  scho'ols  within  their  boundaries  did  not  give  tho  facts  necessary 
fop  tho  computation  of  these  averages  or  did  not  report  at  all.  For 
most  Statofc,  however,  the  list  will  be  representative.  It  is  evident 
from  tho  graph  that  a, large  number  of  States  mo  making  small  per 
/ capita  expenditures- for  their  refprm  schools.  No  attempt  has  been 
made,  however,  to  determine  tho  relative  oflufiency  of  tho  schools  in  . 
tho  different  States,  but  undoubtedly  a ga^ator  ‘reformation"  can 
be  offocted  with  $500  than  with  $100.- 


ENDOWMENT  ECNDS. 

In  Table  7 tho  names  of  the  imdustrial  schools  for  delinquents 
having  endowment  funds  are  giyfii.  It  is  found  that  16  schools 
have  such  funds,  and  only  3 of  thfee  received  any  endowment  during 
the  year.  Tho  aggregate  endowment  reported  is  $780,378.  The 
additig’nal  amount  roceiyod  ix>r 1917—18  was  $10,750. 

r Table  7. — Industrial  tchopls  for  delinquent*  hailing  endowment funds. 


Ins  111  ut! 


Connecticut  Junior  Republic.' 

Ferris  Industrial  tichool . 

Chicago  Home  lor  Girls. . _ 

House  of  the  Qood  Shephc 
Park  Ridge  School.... 

State  School  for  Boys. . 

Plummer  Farm  School. 

Michigan  State  IhibHcyc&hool. 

“ ^Industrial 6ch< 
tshlre  Indus!  rla/Faim. . 
r Yort  JuveidWAsytum . 
nwood  House. ..  ff*.  . 

Den  Mills  Schc 

Wisconsin  Hontf'and  FWta  School ^ 

Wisconsin  Step  Refontotory * 

Wisconsin  InAutrt^r  School . 


T 


Location. 


Litchfield,  Conn . 

Marshall  ton,  Del . 

Chicago,  111.. 

* do 

Park  Ridge, 111....: 

South  Portland,  Me 

Salem,  Mass 

CoLIwater,  Mich 

Geneva,  Xebr. ~ 

Canaan,  N.  J 

Chauncey,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

Olen  Mills,  Pa....; 

Dousman,  wis;< . 

Green  Bay,  Wis ..... 

Milwaukee,  Wls. . 3 . 

• - : . — tv- 


Total 
amount  of 
productive 
funds. 


$15,000 

16,000 

100.500 
1,300 

115.000 
700 

141,547 

4,556 

73.500 
0 

30.000 

83.000 

100,000 

*000 

00,875 

13.500 


Amount 
received  for 
endowment 
during  the  ' 
yir. 

0 

$500 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,000  - 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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"’hole  numltfr  of 
inniiilr-. 


Nocro  inmai  es 
included  in 
preceding  column. 
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j Table  0.  —I'urcntngr  of  inrruitrs  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  1U17-1H. 


American  bom. 


Htatw.  ! 

Schools' 

report- 

ing. 

Of 

American 
par  taps. 

i 

^Witfh  one 
American 
parent. 

Ilotil 

parents 

foreign 

bom. 

Total. 

Inmates 

foreign 

bora. 

Per 

cent 

for- 

eign 

bom 

r*nys. 

( i i r I.sC 

Iloys.j 

< uri.s. ! 
! 

1 1 

; Boys  .j 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls.  | 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

ft 

' 1 

- 

A 

\ 

‘ \4 

& ; 

ft  : 



~ ' 

9 

( i 

; 

10 

;Tj 

12 

18 

United  States 

* i nr,  1 

lan.fiOfl 

|ft, 370v 

2. 1S9  ! 

1,370 

kn.'! 

| i 

4,981  1 

|30,  117 

9,  721 

4,416 

924  | 

12 

Alabama 

l , 

, o i 

i M3 1 

0 

0 I 

1 o . 

0 

! 0 

113  i 

i o 

0 

0 

California * — 

:t  i 

; 72s  1 

[ 30 

172 

4 

91 

12 

' 991 

52  ! 

| 109 

2 

JO 

Colorado 

2 ! 

! 20  ! 

! 159  | 

46 

17  ! 

! 102  j 

25 

382. 

-201  i 

1 31* 

6 

6 

Connecticut 

2 , 

IliO  1 

0 1 

7 

n 

22 

0 

189 

0 

1ft 

0 

8 

Delaware...  .* 

1 

0 

107  ! 

0 

0 ' 

i 107  , 

0 

2 

2 

District  of  Columbia  .. . 

: 021  ; 

i 145  1 

1 

\ 0 

IS 

2 

643 

147  ! 

! s 

0 

10 

Florida.... 

*2  i 

; w i 

1 63  ' 

2 

0 i 

i 2 

0 

89 

63  ! 

! o 

2 

1 

Georgia 

2 j 

i 307  i 

i 0 

. 0 

ft 

5 i 

i 0 

372 

- 0 

0 

0 j 

! 0 

Idaho 

1 ! 

! 1 S3  i 

ftl 

12 

• S' 

19  ' 

M 

1*4 

77  1 

1 5 

4 ; 

3 

Illinois 

ft  ! 

1 1,2)2  1 

1 452  ■ 

m i 

312 

\s33  : 

: 220 

2,119 

9M  ■ 

22s 

132 

| • 10 

Indiana 

i ! 

! f>  ■ 

' 336 

o 

11 

\ 0 ' 

l IS 

0 

365  i 

0 

6 

2 

Iowa 

*2 

! 675  ! 

[ 12 

2* 

58 

26 

1 

729 

71 

9 

2 

1 

Kansas 

2 

330  ; 

; 3 80 

100  1 

0 

ft* 

0 

498 

3*0V 

22 

o ! 

! ■ 3 

Kentucky 

1 

W)  \ 

0 

0 1 

0 

y 0\ 

i o 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana. 

. 1 

m ' 

1 . 0 

3 1 

0 

s 

• 146 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Maine. 

3 

. Ltt 

1 im ; 

; s i 

52 

16 

■ \ 33 

176 

280 

5 

2S 

7 

Maryland 

;i 

743 ! 

! 189 

i j 

0 

S 

1 \o 

752 

1S9 

1 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

7 ' 

3*2  | 

I 218  i 

' 197 

56 

711 

; 2 \2 

1,293 

4S8 

80 

56 

Michigan 

i 

400  ■ 

> 69ft  j 

|r  3M 

173 

324  1 

\ ii‘X 

1,108 

9H8 

250 

80 

14 

Minnesota 

3 

143 

io  ! 

" 20 

8 1 

1 151  | 

| 97 

314 

115 

67 

17 

16 

Missouri 

2 ; 

0 

2*5 

< o : 

15 

0 

25 

\ 0 

' 325 

0 

2 

1 

Nebraska 

2 

223 

26  ! 

! 25  ; 

11 

116 

k 4 

\ 364 

41 

23 

1 

6 

Nevada 

1 

1* 

0 i 

; * 3 1 

0 

2 

0 

\i!3 

0 

2 

- 0 

8 

New  Jer«ev. . , 

6 

1,2*4 

271 

142  i 

19 

854 

! 218 

2,280 

50S  i 

i.  548 

23 

17 

New  Mexico 

1 

40 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

48 

0 

2 

0 

4 

New  York 

15 

3, 23S 

1,256 

457 

274 

1,578 

540 

5,273 

2,070 

892 

406 

15 

North  Carolina 

1 

13S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138? 

L 0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio 

2 

3,000 

0 

lift 

0 

370 

o’ 

3, 576 

\ 0 

1,508 

0 

30 

Oklahoma ] 

: i 

299 

0 

o 1 

1 0 

3 

0 

302 

\ 0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania j 

ft 

2,m 

ftl  ft 

157  1 

I 195 

943 

250 

3,146 

iJwi 

366 

10% 

10 

Rhode  Island i 

2 

230 

23 

130  : 

16 

5*5 

22 

945 

ftl 

75 

8 

South  Carolina 1 

1 

214 

0 

0 

j ..  0 

0 

*0 

248 

'o 

6 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

I 

171 

102 

1 

o 

172 

102 

1 

o 

o 

Texas ; 

1 

208 

224 

0 

r 6 

0 

* 0 

208 

i 224' 

0 

0 

0 

Utah 

1 

0 

I 39 

0 

i ls 

0 

22 

0 

79 

1 0 

6 

1 

Vermont 

1 

220 

50 

1 

220 

50 

\ 

10 

14 

Virginia 

2 

203 

07 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

203 

67 

\ 1 

0 

0 

Washington 1 

ft 

1,018 

3ft 

61 

47 

33 

8S 

1,112 

171 

\w 

6 

8 

West  Virginia 

1 

530 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 534 

0 

\ft 

0 

1 

Wisconsin. ..f 

1 i 

229 

203 

:w 

7ft 

218 

65 

| 480 

344 

h 

25 

6 
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Table  /o. — Parentage  of  inmate*  in  industrial  school s for  delinquents , 1917-18  {including 
only  those  schools  making  a complete  and  aavrate  distribution  of  their  total  enroll 
vient). 


United  States.. 

Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

District  of  ColtimtiL 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 


ventucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan . 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Jersey . . . . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 


i 

American  bor, 

«■ 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Of 

American 

parents. 

With  one 
American 
parent. 

Both 

parents 

foreign 

born. 

Total. 

Inmates 

foreign 

bom. 

Per 

cent 

for- 

eign 

born. 

j Boys, 

Jo  Iris. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Boys. 

Girls. 

* 

8 

!. : . 

5 

6 

8 . 

i 9 ' 

10 

1 1 

1 

J* 

13 

56 

jl3,978 

12,978 

1,746 

509 

k 49* 

| 732-  kl,  217 

4,219  k.KW 

454 

11 

1 

0 

- 113 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

113 

1 0 

0 

n 

1 

630 

0 

158 

0 

63 

0 

K51 

0 

04 

0 

10 

1 

50 

• 0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

69 

0 

6 

0 

8 

2 

1 624 

145 

1 

0 

18 

2 

643 

147 

8 

. 0 

1 

1 

' 0 

03 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

; 0 

2 

3 

1 

! 209 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209 

>0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

153 

61 

12 

8 

19 

8 

184 

<7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1,122 

409 

84 

179 

433 

* 72 

1,639 

660 

188 

53 

10 

- 1 

1 

675 

0 

28 

0 

26  ! 

i 0 

729 

0 

9 

0 

! 2 

120 

380 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

120 

380 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

860 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

f 0 

860 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

155 

0 

5* 

0 

16 

0 

176 

0 

5 

0 

3 

; 2 

502 

189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

502 

189 

0 

L . 0 

0 

1 4 

116 

218 

133 

56 

635 

212 

884 

48fl’ 

28 

56 

6 

2 

400 

295 

384 

76 

324 

32 

1,108 

403 

250 

75 

18 

1 

2 

0 

285 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

325 

0 

2 

1 

18 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

23 

0 

2 

* 0 

8 

1,284 

0 

142 

0 

854 

0 

2,280 

0 

560 

0 

20 

1 1 
9 

1 40 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

48 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1,365 

138 

636 

371 

155 

1,167 

311 

2,903 

1,102 

478 

220 

•13 

1 

■0  i 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,590 

0 

116 

0 

370 

0 

2,076 

0 

445 

0 

18 

1 

299 

, 0 

. 0 

0 

3 

0 

302 

0 

3 

0 

5 

2,091 

117 

157 

20 

■943 

3,191 

'207 

36 6’ 

42 

11 

1 

230 

0 

130 

0 

585 

945 

0 

75 

0 

7 

1 

248 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 248 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

203 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

67 

0 

0 

i . i 

286 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

307 

0 

5 

0 

2 

! i- 

530 

0 1 

* 1 

0 

3 

0 

534 

0 

6 

0 

1 

l 

40 

0 ' 

2 

0 

3 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£iV 


. ‘ i* 


, »■ . 
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Tabi.f  12. — Items  relating  to  enrollment  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  7917-78. 


Rtates, 


.United  Stale* * 


\ Alabama 

jVrlxona 

California 

dorado •. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

district  of  Columbia.  . 

Ilorida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlLnola.. 

Indiana... 
loi 


Kentucky.. . 
■Louisiana. . . 

Matt 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan^. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Ywk 

North€arolln&. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon, .... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota. . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia.*.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


Average  enrollment  fur 
the  year. 

— r* 

Commit- 
ments dur- 
ing the  year,1 

Inmates  dis- 
charged dur- 
ing tne  year.* 

Average  enrollment  in 
tho  school  classes. 

_ # 

I 

t 

■ I 

i •C 
1 ^ 

« 

c‘ 

1 

l ^ 

Per  cent  of  total  enroll- 
ment in  same  schools. 

j __  _ , 

j Roys. 

C 

0 

.3__ 

8 

S 

1 

fi 

1 

! 1 
i : 

<V  ! 

8 

jC 

I 

Zk 

o 

tt 

Girls. 

i 

»y 

"i! 

jj£8 

1 H 

4 

: ' 6 
1 

j 6 

-7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 18 

| J30 

26,721 

*9, 270 

58 

■22,498 

5,  525 

20,960 

4,714 

' 122 

18,  247 

4.964 

68 

i 2 

364 

61 

64 

2.31 

44 

238 

24 

2 

300 

30 

02 

1 

119 

81 

80 

40 

1 

119 

100 

3 

615 

' 126 

49 

3<>4 

57 

335 

*"*7* 

3 

43 

/ V4 

18 

2 

275 

130 

62 

197 

71 

104 

62 

2 

271 

130 

99 

3 

623 

0 

63 

• 390 

* 0 

445 

0 

3 

122 

* 0 

■ 20 

2 

81 

88 

72 

96 

22 

48 

0 

1 

0 

38 

43 

2 

387 

87 

50 

198 

47 

262 

64 

1 

|S7 

0 

100 

! 2 

250 

40 

80 

120 

65 

100 

25 

2 

So 

6 

71 

; 2 

249 

0 

66 

184 

0 

280 

0 

1 

16 

0 

10 

i . 1 

103 

40 

56 

82 

34 

92 

37 

1 

17 

9 

17 

7 

1,395 

1,100 

45 

2,034 

772 

2,143 

648 

7 

1,159 

537 

62 

2 

550 

361 

. 70 

338 

117 

243 

52 

3 

. 856 

310 

70 

! 2 

723 

55 

96 

200 

34 

249 

22 

2 

273 

28 

97 

j 3 

330 

314 

73 

451 

240 

74 

88 

4 

272- 

314 

- (Ml 

2 

793 

142 

64 

4H4 

44 

495 

48 

1 

225 

0 

* 44 

1 ] 

80 

. 0 

55 

48 

0 

• 61 

0 

* 1 

80 

0 

. too 

3 

28 

172 

■ 43 

69 

. 65 

5 

63 

2 

0 

169 

73 

5 

1, 188 

130 

66 

1,011 

209 

1,073 

227 

.5 

1,188 

no 

86 

0 

1, 134 

340 

62 

1, 162 

157 

1,173 

230 

8 

779 

340 

01 

5 

840 

988 

56 

784 

546 

670 

355 

5 

542 

004 

63 

3 

710 

276 

69 

390 

132 

492 

0 

3 

105 

275 

47 

< 

754 

357 

68 

1,241 

234 

674 

185 

3 

'500 

33 

88 

1*  .1 

85 

20 

44 

* 93 

35 

106 

21 

1 

85 

20 

. 100 

1 * 2 

221 

101 

.57 

148 

48 

4 

17 

1 

218 

0 

99 

1 1 

19 

0 

76 

16 

0 

20 

0 

1 

19 

0 

100 

1 

123 

38 

56 

102 

24 

99 

33 

1 

90* 

33 

82 

i 6 

1,401 

357 

57 

952 

199 

1,202 

45 

5 

374 

30 

23 

1 

45 

0 

88 

33 

1 

10 

1 

1 

40 

■ 0 

89 

15 

3,544 

1/592 

54 

3,228 

1,008 

3,317 

1,146 

• 16 

1,026 

325 

44 

1 

100 

0 

72. 

42  i 

0 

32 

0 

1 

100 

0 

100 

3 

2,670 

421 

54 

2, 467  j 

300 

2,424 

250 

3 

1,871 

421 

74 

1 

158 

0 

52 

144 

0 

148 

0 

1 

158 

0 

100 

2 

127 

46 

52 

187 

40 

153 

10 

2 

127 

46 

100 

7 

2,834 

710 

61 

1,900 

400 

1,224 

598 

7 

2, 779  . 

437 

91 

1 2 

257 

42 

20 

705 

16 

. 774 

1 

a 

235 

42 

90 

1 

172 

0 

69 

109 

0 

32 

, 0 

i 

172 

0 

100 

0 

54 

15 

50 

15 

o 

1 

I3i 

72 

. 74 

64 

. 42 

39 

25 

• i 

130 

72 

100 

2 

073 

224 

87 

500 

: 40 

465 

45 

2 

828 

224 

88 

1 

0 

41 

28 

0 

148 

0 

98*  1 

0 

26 

61 

1 

181 

77 

66 

93 

28 

34 

10 

V 1 

150 

65 

83 

3 

450 

48 

73 

202 

22 

239 

14 

2 

200 

48 

100 

5 

675 

no 

43 

.530 

0 

618 

67 

6 

546 

35 

85 

2 

333 

116 

50 

200 

79 

190. 

86 

2 

333 

115 

100 

4 

■ 673 

232 

67 

445 

100 

301 

95 

4 

228 

0 

77 

1 

40 

0 

66 

61 

0 

33 

0 

1 

20 

01 

50 

1 

> Number  of  schools  reporting,  I3f 

• Number  of  schools  reporting,  130.  * ** 

* Computed  only  for  Such  schools  as  reported  l»oth  "average  enrollment  for  Die 

enrollment  in  school  classes." 


year*'  and  "average. 
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Table  13. — Industrial  school* for  delinquents — Property,  per  rapitn  value,  etr. 


Value  of  property. 


Investment  per  child  in  average 

enrollment,  t 


4 


States. 

-Vol- 

umes 

In 

library. 

j 

Schools 

‘report- 

lug. 

j 

Bull  dings 
and 

grounds. 

Scientific 
apparatus, 
furniture, 
machinery , 
etc. 

Schools 

report- 

ing 

average, 

enroll- 

ment 

and 

prop- 

erty. 

Average 

enroll- 

ment. 

Value  of 
property. 

Per 

capita 

Invest- 

ment. 

9 

i j 

2 ! 

-1 

8 | 

4 

5 

1 

6 - j 

30,806 

8 

i 

United  States 

200,915  1 

. 12$  |$15. 669,604 

$0,414,286 

122  1 

$50,060,801 

$1,646 

Alabama 

2 , 

294,675 

13,1915 

•2  , 

425 

307,870 

724 

Arttona. 

1,700 

>,  1 

340,000 

25,500 

. 1 ! 

119 

365,600 

3,071 

California 

3,496 

» 3 

1,204,453 

215,303 

* a 

741 

1,419, 816 

1,916 

Colorado 

1,300 

2 

34H,  700 

39,000 

2 

406 

378,700 

935 

Connecticut. . . f 

3,300 

3 

400,000 

6,000 

3 

623 

405,000 

650 

Delaware 

1,441 

2 

100,000 

10,950 

2 

169 

200)950 

1,189 

District  of  Columbia 

695 

1 

155,000 

6,000 

1 

87 

161,000 

1,851 

Florida 

730 

1 

360,000 

3,000 

1 

250 

353,000 

1,412 

Georgia 

300 

2 

91,695 

14,000 

3! 

249 

105,695 

424 

Idaho 

500 

1 

253,547 

48,209 

] 1 

152 

301,756 

1,985 

Illinois 

24,882 

Ji 

4, 104,095 

1,063.762 

7 1 

604 

4,275,268 

1.708 

Indiana 

16,947 

2 

868,430 

152,203 

2 

911 

1,010,693 

1,109 

Iowa 

3,457 

2 

006,375 

22,417 

2 

778 

627,792 

807 

Kansas 

13,800 

4\ 

733,839 

25,000 

3 

* 644 

700,83V 

1,088 

Kentucky 

2,924 

__  429, 5G2 

* 68,756 

2 

935 

498,258 

5S3 

Louisiana 

300 

1 

126,000 

1 

80 

125,000 

1,563 

Maine 

1,748 

3 

348,775 

49,368 

3 

403 

398,143 

938 

Maryland * 

12,552 

0 

1, 632,812 

86,441 

5 

518 

1,394,253 

918 

Massachusetts 

3,892 

8 

1, 230,008 

229,812 

8 

1,025 

1,459,820 

1,424 

Michigan 

16,388 

5 

,299,020 

32?J78 

5 

828 

3,621.298 

887 

Minnesota 

8, 389 

3 

2,255, 174 

149, 764 

3 

.994 

2,404,938 

2,419 

Mlssn  ..1 

4,250 

* 4 

922,380 

245,000 

4 

l,Iti 

1,107,380 

1,061 

Montana * 

1,000 

1 

136,370 

69,006 

1 

105 

-204,376 

1,946 

Nebraska 

900 

2 

448,420 

11U172 

2 

322 

559,892 

1,739 

Nevada 

500 

1 

70,000 

WTooo 

1 

19 

80,000 

422 

New  Hampshire 

2,000 

l 

181,070 

4,960 

I 

161 

186,030. 

1,165 

New  Jersey 

5,618 

5 

2,397,632 

240,329 

5 

1,758 

2,637,861 

1,500 

New  Mexico 

200 

1 

40,000 

4,000 

1 

45 

44,000 

978 

New  York 

21,693 

15 

11,422,077 

1, 281,636 

16 

6,136 

12,703,713 

.2, 473 

North  Carolina 

600 

1 

120,000 

10,500 

1 

100 

130,500 

• 1,305 

Ohio.;- 

6,285 

3 

2,366,639 

102,391 

3 

3,100 

.2,468,930 

796 

Oklahoma 

. 354 

1 

96,000 

24.0Q0 

1 

158 

^ 120,000 

759 

Oregon 

437 

2 

80,000 

33,000 

2 

173 

113,000 

353 

Pennsylvania 

16,850 

7 

5,873,848 

1,263,129 

7 

3,444 

7, 136,977 

2,014 

^hode  Island 

450 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

1, 200 

1 

152,500 

25,000 

0 

Tennessee..'. 

M) 

1 

200,000 

0 

1 

1 203 

260,066 

985 

Texas 

2,999 

2 

337,500 

12,600 

2 

1,197 

350,000 

292 

Utah 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Vermont 

1,000 

1 

200,000 

36,000 

1 

258 

236,000 

914 

Virginia 

1,100 

3 

187,000 

13,000 

3 

! 498 

200,000 

402 

Washington . 

7,050 

5 

1,237,063 

70,329 

5 

i 685 

1.307,382 

1,909 

West  Virginia 

1,280 

2 

450,000 

116,500 

2 

448 

^566, 500 

1,263 

Wisconsin 

6,200 

4 

1,348,415. 

180,606 

4 

j 905 

1,329,921 

\ 1,691 

Wyoming 

350 

1 

1 . 191,800 

10,950 

1 

! v40 

202,750 

5,069 

C 


T 
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BIENNIAL  SUBVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  191&-1918. 


Table  15. — Industrial  schools  for  delinquents — Per  capita  cost  based  on  average  enroll- 

Tntnt. 


t 


Expenditures  for  all  purposes . 


United  States . . 


Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

mmois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas..  .5... 

Kentucky 

IamiUIam 


Maryland.... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Montana*, 

Nebraska.4.^ 

N ends 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.., 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Expenditures  for  current  expenses 


Schools 

Avenge 

enroll- 

Per 

capita. 

Schools 

Average 
enrol  I- 

Per 

capita. 

report- 

ing- 

ment  In 
these 

Amount* 

report- 

ing. 

mept  In 
these 

Amount 

schools. 

schools. 

, < ! 

S « 

“~4 

* 5 

« 

« 

8 

9 

35,970 

311,721,114 

3326. 

120  | 

33,225 

*9,537,095 

3287 

2 

126 

72,063 

• 172 

2 

425 

71,067 

167 

] 

119 

55,000 

36V 

r *1 

119 

35,000 

294 

3 

#1 

446,469 

3 

.741 

415,503 

561 

2 

406 

100,138 

2 

405 

89,086 

220 

3 

623 

174,461 

2 

162 

35,520 

219 

2 

184 

57,663 

313 

2 

184 

45,024 

245 

2 1 

474 

149,035 

314 

2 

474 

149,005 

314 

1 

2S0 

100,000 

408 

1 

250 

75,000 

300 

2 

240 

38,484 

155 

1 

150 

15,000 

100 

1 

152 

4 74,320 

489 

1 

152 

71,320 

461 

7 

2,504 

1,062,067 

432 

7 

2,504 

811,962 

324 

2 

911 

271,323 

297 

2 

911 

225,906 

247 

2 

778 

166,726 

214 

2 

778 

157,669 

203 

3 

644 

188, 164 

283 

3 

644 

179, -359 

278 

2 

035 

246,452 

264 

2 

935 

241,966 

2S9/ 

1 

80 

61,841 

648 

1 

80 

47,669 

Wl 

3 

403 

144,069 

357 

2 

231 

66,836 

%9 

h 

1,518 

280,055 

185 

5 

1,618 

259,091 

/171 

0 

1,474 

668,569 

386 

8 

1,025 

343,831 

/ 335 

5 

1,828 

619,071 

284 

5 

1,828 

.496,029 

/ 271 

3 

904 

809,500 

513 

3 

994 

389, 090 ; 

391 

4 

1,111 

448,398 

404 

4 

1,1U 

' 306, 898' 

276 

1 

106 

77,298 

736 

1 

105 

54,482 

518 

2 

832 

152,237 

459 

2 

832 

1391*29 

419 

1 

10 

18.000 

047 

1 

19 

7,300 

384 

1 

161 

16,5^ 

103 

1 

161 

16,519 

103 

5 

1,768 

470,815 

268 

5 

1,758 

>444,915 
/ 16,718 

. 253 

1 

45 

28,128 

625 

1 

45 

372 

IS 

5,136 

2,086,168 

20,132 

406 

15 

5, 136| 

/l,  01 7, 767 

378 

1 

100 

201 

1 

100/ 

20,133 

201 

f 3 

3,100 

628,498 

171 

2 

1,847 

315, 767 

171 

1 

158 

49,742 

315 

1 

43,642 

276 

2 

473 

77,068 

445 

2 

yi73 

73,868 

427 

7 

3,544 

1,065,093 

..  400 

7 

X.644 

1,036,045 

*292 

2 

290 

106,833 

354 

2 

/ 299 

101,333 

339 

1 

172 

76,500 

439 

1 

/ 172 

48,000 

270 

1 

203- 

34,839 

172 

1 

f 203 

34,839 

172 

2 

1,107 

257,074 

216 

V 

1,197 

94,274 

70 

1 

41 

5,600 

92,101 

137 

A 

258 

357 

A 

258 

84,312 

327 

2 

298 

69,788 

234 

298 

85,725 

221 

5 

2 

4 

1 

88,682 

290,185 

430 

198 

32V 

/ 5 

4 

„ 411 

448 
905 

164,849 
82, 182 
238,224 

401 

183 

263 

1 

40 

46,000 

40 

10,223 

256 

i Includes  17  Ifexlc&n-Indlftus. 


BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1918. 
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Academic  course,  public  high  schools,  enrollment, 
261-277. 

Academies.  Set  Private  high  schools. 

Accountancy,  private  commercial  and  business 
schools,  437-440. 

Agricultural  education,  public  high  schools,  169, 280. 

Backward  and  subnormal  children,  city  day  schools 
-and  classes,  727  , 736-739.  Set  also  Feeble-minded 
and  subnormal  children,  schools  and  classes 
Nervous  and  backward  children,  schools. 

Baptist  Church,  schools,  314,  353. 

Benefactions,  private  high  schools  and  academies, 
365. 

Blind,  schools  and  classes,  general  discussion  and 
statistics,  647-667. 

Bookkeeping,  private  commercial  and  business 
Schools,  tuition  fees,  406-410.  Set  also  Account- 
ancy. 

Business  schools.  Commercial  and  business 
schools  (private). 

Christian  Church,  schools,  353. 

City  normal  schools.  Set  Normal  schools, xdty. 

Colleges.  See  Universities  and  colleges. 

Commercial  and  business  ochoois  (private),  ao* 
countancy  course,.  437-440;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 431;  classification,  387-388;  daily  sessions, 
ldHgth,  404-405;  day  and  night,  average  attend- 
ance, 397-399;  denominational,  439,  471-476; 

enrollment 399-401,  431-435;  enrollment 
by  courses  tuition  fees,  and  time  required 

for  graduation,  477*601;  general  discussion  and 
statistics,  387-507;  graduates,  388;  instructors, 
students,  and  attendance,  429-330,  448-476;  num- 
, 388-389,  salesmanship  course,  446- 
447;.  11 11  r^l^^urse,  440-445;  size,  390-392; 
stenographic  coui^e^^^^g^students,  average 
number  per  instructor, 

bution,  392-393;  summary  of  statistics?  ^ 
tuition  feerf,  405-413;  wireless  telegraphy  course, 
435-436;  Y.H.  C.  A.,  instructors,  students,  and 
attendance,  430, ‘ 471-476.  % 

Commercial  education,  private  commercial  and 
business  schools,  tuition  teas,  408*410;  public  high 
schools,  168,  254-257. 

Congregational  Church *353. 

County  normal  schools.  See  Normal  schools 
(^ounty). 

Courses  of  study,  private  commer&ial  and  businedty 
school*,  tuition  fees,  405-413;  public  (U{h  schools, 
166-170,  251-277; ^schools  for  the  blind,  652-653; 

# schools  for  feeble-minded  and  subnormal  children*, 
715-716.  c 

Day  and  night  schools,  commercial  and  business, 
average  attendance,  397-399. 

\ » ** 

* - * 

' , * 


Deaf,  schools,  general  discussion  and  statistics, 
669-706. 

Degrees,  summer  schools,  522. 

Delinquents,  industrial  schools,  general  discussion 
and  statistics,  743-793.  * 

Denominationakand  nonsectarian  schools,  enroll- 
ment, 327-328.* 

Denominational  business  schools,  enrollment,  502- 
507;  enrollment  by  course  of  study,  435;  instruo 
. tors,  students,  and  attendance,  430,  471-478; 
months  required  for  graduation,  502-507;  tuition  % 
fees,  502-507;  See  also  Y.  M.  C;  *A. 

Endo»mants,  industrial  schools  for  delinquents, 
772. 

Enrollment.  See  under  specific  school*. 

Episcopal  Church,  schools,  354. 

Feeble-minded  and  subnormal  children,  schools 
and  classes,  general  discussion  and  statistics, 
707-736, 

Friends,  schools,  354. 

Fully  accredited  high  schools,  general  statistics, 
213-214, 235-236, 251, 255, 250, 263, 267}  271, 275. 

High  schools,  summer  schools  conducted,  530,  544- 
548. 

High  schools  (private),  amcaint  of  schooling  offered, 
333-335;  average  number  of  students  to  a school, 
328-329;  benefactions,  365;  classification  according 
to  control,  353-355;  comparative  increase  in  num- 
ber of  students,  335;  courses  of  stud/,  339;  com- 
parative data  on  schools,  teachers,  students,  and 
graduates,  352;  denominational  and  nonsectarian 
311, 313*314, 327-328;  distribution  of  students  as  Ufc 
advancement  and  as  to  sex,  332;  distribution 
of  students  according  to  length  of  school  term, 
356-360;  elementary  pupils;  322,  enrollment,  310, 
320-341,  344-345,  348,  '368-368;  enrollment  by 
courses  of  study,  350-351,  367-381;  enrollment  in 
boys’  schools,  girls’  schools,  and  coeducational 
j5chool8,^22;  enrollment  by  years  and  number  of 
^ * graduating,  322-327;  enrollment  by 
years  a!K£ta^^rfgraduates  going  to  college, 
382;  equipment/SW^^^^^Tes  for  permanent 

improvements,  363;  four*year7~ „ 

042-344, 380-361 ; general  discussion  and  1 

300-386;  graduates,  335-336,  349;  graduates  going 
to  college,  362;  graduates  going  to  other  institu- 
tions, 336-339;  income,  342,  364-365;  faculty,  site, 
and  “teaching  load/'  319-320;  length  of  course  and 
term,  316-317;  libraries,  341;  military  drill,  339- 
341,  347;  NegToes,  830-332,  366,  382-386;  number 
reporting,  300;  one-year,  statistics,  357;  percentage 
» distribution  of  students,  318;  property,  341,  363; 
review  of  statistics,  310;  site,  314-316;  1 cache**, 
310,  318-320,  352,  387-331  > « teaching  load/'  310-' 
320;  three-year,  general  statistics,  359; 
general  statistics, 358.  v 
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High  schools  (public),  academic  course,  1250-253; 
agricultural  course,  1 6ft,  266-269;  amount  of  school- 
ing afforded,  143-145,  159;  average  number  of 
students  to  a teather,  204;  classification,  123-125; 
commercial  course,  168,  254-257;  cost  of  Inst  mo- 
tion, 188-195,  297-308;  distribution  of  students  by 
grades,  156-150;  distribution  of  students  by  sex 
and  grade  and  by  type  of  school,  151;  enrollment, 
131-143,  152-156,  162-165,  202^232,  250-278;  enroll- 
ment In  various- courses,  168-160,  250-277;  ex- 
penditure*, 196-199,  280-292;  four-year,  general 
statistics,  161-162,  218-219,  231',  240,  252,  256,  260, 
264,  268,  272,  276,  302,  304;  general  discussion  and 
statistics,  123-306;  graduates,  170-181, 233-247,  249; 
graduates  continuing  their  studies,  233-247;  grad- 
uates going  to  college,  176-181 ; graduates  going  to 
other  institutions,  248;  home  economics  course, 
169,  270-273;  junior,  125-136,  227;  libraries,  185* 
187, 293-296;  manual  training  course,  168,  258;  mil* 

« itary  drill,  233-247;  Negroes  enrolled,  207,  . 212; 
number,  131-143;  number  of  students,  152-158; 
one-year,  general  statistics,  221,  231,  242,  252;  268, 
772, 302;  per  oent  of  population  In,  164;  percentage 
distribution  of  students  by  grades,  205-207;  prop- 
erty, 183-184;  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment,  162- 
164;  review  of  statistics,  127-130;  site,  131-14J; 
teacher  training  course,  169,  262-365;  teachers, 
127-128,  130,  145,  206-208  (m  alto  Teachers'  sab- 
ries);  “teaching  load,”  145-150;  technical  course, 
168, 258;  three-year,  genexal^tattstics,  ?20, 231, 241, 
252,  256,  260,  264,  368,  272,  276,  304;  two-year,  gen- 
eral  statistics,  221,  231,  242,  252,  256,  260,  264  ^*8, 
272,  276;  two-year  and  one-year,  enrollment,  294, 
232;  trade  coarse,  109,  774-277;  value  of  buildings 
w"*wndgrounds,  278-283;  value  of  scientific  appourahw, 
furniture,  e&c  284-288;  what  the  schools  offer, 
166-170;  white  students  enrollment,  206, 2K)  Set 
also  Fully  accredited  higB  Schopfa;  Non -accredited 
hlrfh  schools;  Partially  accredited  high  schools; 
Principals*  salaries;  Rural  high  schools;  School 
term;  Teachers’  salaries.  • *”** 

High  schools  (public  and  private),  general  st4ti$- 
tics,  131. 

Home  economics,  public  high  schools,  169,  270-273. 
Illiteracy,  children  committed  to  industrial  schools, 
767-768.  j 

Industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  754-757.  j 

IpgtrueSlona,  public  high  schools,  cost,  297*306.  \ 
Instructor!.  See  Teachers.  \ 

Junior  high  schools,  135-126,  227.  j 

Latter  Day  Saints,  schools,  854. 

Lectures,  summer  schools,  622. 

Libraries,  normal  schools,  37;  private  high  sebi 
841;  public  high  schools,  186-187,  293-296;  sclfools 
for  the  blind)  6*;  schools  for  the  deaf,  678-6$, 
Lutheran  Church*  schools,  314, 364.  , 

Manual  training,  public  high  schools,  168, 258. 
Methodist  Chord),  schools,  354. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  Schools,  >54. 
Military  drill,  public  high  schools,  233-247. 

Model  and  practice  schools,  enrollment,  36.  So 
Normal  schools.  , 

Mormons.  Set  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Negroes,  Industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  754  -757; 
private  high  schools  and  academies,  330-332, 
382-386;  public  high  schools,  207,  212. 

Nflrvousand  backward  children,  schools,  740-iii. 


j>ots, 


— 


also 


.'Night  schools,  commercial  and  business,  average  at- 
tendance, 397-399. 

N oaaccredited  high  schools,  statistics,  217,  238,  251, 
255,  259,  263,  267,271,275. 

Normal  schools,  changes  in  list,  68-69;  enrollment, 
28-33;  expenditures,  41-47;  general  discussion  add 
statistics,  9-122;  graduates,  33-36;  income,  39-41; 
length  of  sessions,  22;  libraries,  37;  number  of  in- 
structors, 22-28;  number  reporting,  18-22;  prac- 
tice teaching  and  facilities,  36-37;  review  of  statis- 
tic*, 1(MI;  summer  sessions,  67,  528-529,  531-543; 
types  represented,  9;  value  of  property,  37-39. 

Normal  schools  (c£y),  changes  in  list,  68-69;  dis- 
cussion, 70. 

Normal  schools  (city  and  county),  general  Informa- 
tion and  personnel,  112-113;  personnel  and  prop- 
erty, 80;  property,  receipts,  and  expenditures, 
114-115;  receipts  and  expenditures, -81;  review  of 
statistics,  14-15. 

Normal  schools  (county),  changes  in  Hst,  69;  discus- 
sion,^70. 

Normal  schools  (private),  changes  In  list,  69;  discus- 
sion, 70-71;  expenditures,  86-87;  Instructors  and 
students,  118-119;  Items  of  general  information, 
116-117;  personnel,  82-83;  property  and  receipts, 
84-85;  property,  receipts,  and  expenditures,  120- 
121;  review  of  statistics,  16-17. 

Normal  schools  (State),  changes  in  list,  68;  expendi- 
tures, 45-66,  78-79,  106-111;  general  discussion, 
69-70;  instructors  and  students,  94-99;  items  of 
general  information,  8M*I  number  and  personnel, 
72-73;  property,  74-75;pirOp«^ty  and  Income,  100- 
105;  receipts,  76-77;  review  ji statistics,  12-13. 

Nurse  training  schools,  affllfcatod  wk  colleges  and 
universities,  504-506;  average  numoer  of  daily 
patients,  562-563;  average  number  of  patients  per 
pupil,  564-565;  capacity  of  beds,  561;  capacity 


pupil 


at  hospitals  and 
560;  classification, 
551;  distribution  In 
distribution  of 
Schools  and  pupils 
quiremehts,  579, 
ments  for  ad: 
500-501;  genen 
general  hoapiti 
661,563,  583. 

571;  length  < 
relation,  501 
admission, 
pupils  and 
pupils,  572- 
years  Ln 
Observation 
Partially 
216, 

Prosb; 


Principals'  Salaries,  public  high  schools,  195-196; 
8tat*  norths]  schools , 61. 

Private  cotA  mere  Jal  and  business  schools.  See  Com- 
mercial and  business  schools  (private). 

Private  high  schools  and  academies,  general  dls- 
cusslori  and  statistic*,  300-386.  Set  also  High 
•chodi  (private).  < 

Prix-ate/mdustrial  schools,  recetvtng'children  com- 
mitted by  public  authority,  Ust,  746-747. 
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patients  dally,  557- 
>1;  comparative  statistics, 

; hospitals,  560,  642; 
564-555;  distribution  of 
to  educational  re- 
educational  require- 
!,  584-586;  enrollment,  681, 
isston  and  statistics^  549-445; 

hospitals  for  the  Insane, 
hours  ofduty  required,  56H- 
and  entrance  requirement, 
minimum  age  requirements  foA 
number  and  size,  552-SW: 
juates,  555-557;  remuneration  of 
Nummary  of  statistics,  506-598; 

, 580, 

practice  schools,  522. 
iited  high  schools,  statistics,  215- 
256,  250,  263,  267,  271,  275. 

Church,  schools,  35>. 
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Private  normal  schools.  See  Normal  schools  (pri- 
vate). 

Public  high  schools,  general  discussion  and  statis- 
tics, 123-306.  See  also  High  schools  (public). 

Religious  denominations,  schools,  instructors,  and 
students, 328.  See  also  Denominational  schools. 

Roman  Catholic  Church, schools,  314.  35$. 

Rural  high  schools,  general  statistics,  225-228,  246- 
247, 253, 257, 261 , 285, 269, 273,  277. 

Salesmanship,  private  commercial  and  business 
schools,  445-447. 

School  term,  private  high  schools  and  academies, 
356-380;  public  high  schools,  230-232;  summer 
schools,  516-518. 

Secretarial  course,  private  commercial  and  busi- 
ness, schools,  440-445. 

8eventh  Day  Adventist  Church , schools,  355. 

Shorthand.  See  Stenography. 

State  normal  schools.  See  Normal  schools  (State). 

Stenography,  systems  taught,  413-42S;  tuition  fees, 
410-411. 

Subnormal  children.  See  Feeble-minded  and  sub- 
normal Children. 

Summer  schools,  classification,  500-510;  conducted 
by  universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools,  528- 
529,  531-543;  cost  of  maintaining,  518-522;  courses 
accredited  for  degrees,  522;  enrollment,  512-516, 
522-525;  general  discussion  and  statistics,  509-548; 
instructors, lecturers,  students,  and  average  cost, 
506-510;  lecturers,  522;  length  of  term,  516-518; 
Dumber,  510-511;  observation  or  practice,  522; 
summary  of  statistics,  528-527;  teachers,  511-512. 
See  afro  Normal  schools,  summer  sessions. 

Teachers,  industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  760- 
■ 773,  783-788;  normal  schools,  22-28;  private  com- 

mercial and  business  schools,  401-402,  448-476; 
private  high  schools  and  academies,  319-318-320, 


352, 367-381;  schools  for  the  blind,  649-650;  sclupols 
for  the  deaf,  672-673,  686-687,  692-893,  696-699,  702*' 
703-705;  schools  for  feeble-minded  and  subnormal, 
709-712;  summer  schools,  511-512;  training,  199, 
282-265.  See  afro  Normal  schools.  / m 

Teachers’  salaries,  city  and  county  normal  schools, 
total  amount  expended,  81,  114-115,  120-121:  in- 
dustrial schools  for  delinquents,  789-793;  private 
normal  schools,  total  amount  expended,  86-87; 
public  high  schools,  total  amount  expended,  1K8, 
297-307;  schools  for  the  blind,  total  amount  ex- 
pended, 661  -662,666,667;  schools  for  the  deaf,  total 
amount  expended,  690-691,  699-701,  703,  706; 
schools  for  feeble-minded  and  subnormal  children, 
total  amount  expended,  734;  State  normal  schools, 
total  amount  expended,  48-53,  62-63,  65,  78-79, 
106-111.  See  also  ITihcipalV  salaries. 

Teaching,  practice,  normal  schools,  36-37. 

“teaching  load,”  private  high  schools  and  acad- 
emics, 319-320;  public  high  schools,  145-150. 

Technical  education,  public  high  schools,  16S,  258. 

Telegraphy,  private  commercial  and  business 
schools,  tuition  fees,  412-413.  See  also  Wireless 
telegraphy. 

Trade-training,  public  high  schools,  169,  274-277. 

Cniversltios  and  colleges,  summer  schbols,  528-529, 
531-543. 

Village  high  schools,  statistics,  224, 245, 253, 257, 201, 
265,  269,  273,  277. 

Wireless  .telegraphy,  private  commercial  and  busi- 
ness schools,  435-436. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  commercial  and  business  course,  enroll- 
ment, tuition  fees,  and  months  required  for  gradu- 
ation, 502-507;  instructors,  students,  and  attend- 
ance, 430,  471-476.  See  also  Dcnnmi  national 

schools.  * 
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